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PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I. 

COBDENISM  AND  THE  COLOXIE.S. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  paper  that  the  free  imports 
system  is  unfavourable  to  the  efficiency  of  capital.  The  Free 
Traders  admit  the  charge  when  they  assert  that  American  or 
German  protection  forces  the  expansion  of  enterprise  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  But  they  are  in  this  dilemma.  If 
universal  Free  Trade  and  the  removal  of  hostile  Tariffs  would  be 
to  our  advantage,  the  present  unequal  system  must  be  a  disability. 
It  is  unanswerably  proved  that  while  we  import  more  and  more 
finished  goods  from  competitive  countries,  we  export  less  and  less 
manufactures  to  them.  This  tendency  is  in  its  nature  fatal,  and 
would  long  ago  have  compelled  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal  system 
if  the  rising  demand  of  the  Colonies  had  not  concealed  the  true 
state  of  our  recent  relations  with  our  commercial  rivals. 

While  Tariffs  shut  out  competition  in  their  own  countries,  and 
free  imports  facilitate  their  sales  in  this  country,  Americans 
and  Germans  must  have  an  expanding  market.  The  British 
trader,  attacked  on  all  sides  in  his  home  sphere  by  those  who 
exclude  him  from  their  preserves,  must  have  by  comparison  a 
narrowing  market.  lie  is  forced  into  dearer  production  in 
spite  of  cheap  food,  since  relative  quantity  of  output  is  the  over¬ 
bearing  factor  in  determining  relative  cost.  At  the  same  time, 
the  institutions  of  his  country  aid  his  foreign  competitors  to 
extend  their  trade  and  to  cheapen  their  output.  The  straiter 
sect  of  Cobdenism  used  to  argue  that  hostile  duties  abroad  were 
a  positive  advantage  to  this  country.  Who  maintains  that  now? 
No  one  denies  that  the  Tariffs  of  the  competitive  nations  have 
inflicted  profound  injury  upon  the  position  of  British  trade,  while 
not  preventing  the  countries  imposing  them  from  extending  com¬ 
merce,  amassing  capital,  and  improving  social  conditions  as  they 
had  never  done  before.  We  cannot  equalise  matters  by  obtaining 
universal  Free  Trade  which,  without  a  total  change  in  national 
ideals,  and  the  complete  pcditical  reconstruction  of  Europe  as  a 
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result  of  great  wars,  will  remain  a  dream  as  fond  and  vain  as 
that  of  universal  peace.  We  can  equalise  matters  by  restricting 
the  market  of  those  who  restrict  our  market.  There  is  no  other 
way. 

But  if  free  import  is  unfavourable  to  the  efficiency  of  capital, 
what  follows  in  the  first  instance  from  the  standpoint  of  Imperial 
policy?  Modern  sea-power  is  the  adjunct  of  capital.  It  is 
infinitely  less  dependent  than  military  power  upon  mere  popula¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  inseparable  from  wealth  and  high  technique. 
The  German  output  of  iron  and  steel  is  already  absolutely  greater 
than  our  own,  while  that  of  the  United  States  is  twice  as  great. 
We  have  sacrificed  the  productive  power  of  the  country  to  the 
temporary  comfort  of  the  average  consumer.  Unless  we  can 
recover  supremacy  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  output 
of  iron  and  steel,  we  cannot  permanently  retain  shipbuilding  and 
carrying  supremacy,  nor  can  we  permanently  keep  the  sea.  Under 
twenty  years  of  Protection  Germany  has  risen  from  the  third 
to  the  second  place  in  iron  and  steel,  and  we  have  sunk  from 
the  first  place  to  the  third.  In  the  last  decade  our  textile  trades 
have  shown  a  slight  but  positive  decline.  They  will  ultimately 
share,  under  present  methods,  the  fate  of  iron  and  steel,  as  iron 
and  steel  are  unmistakably  threatened  with  the  fate  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  How  will  Lord  Itosebery’s  Charlottenburg  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  when  our  rivals,  in  the  absence  of  any  retaliatory' 
power  upon  our  side,  can  always  adjust  their  Tariffs  to  neutralise 
our  efficiency?  We  can  only  expand  our  output  by  securing  our 
market  at  home  and  extending  our  market  in  the  Colonies.  Tariffs 
restrict  our  field.  Preference  alone  can  enlarge  it.  To  sacrifice 
everything  to  cheap  consumption  means  living  to  eat — to  en¬ 
courage  production  means  eating  to  live,  and  it  is  what  really 
increases  your  industrial  appetite  in  the  long  run  and  improves 
your  industrial  digestion.  What  would  Cobden  have  thought  if  he 
could  revisit  the  world  to-day,  when  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  even  the  United  States,^  with  all  its  internal  resources,  are 
increasing  their  import  of  raw  material  far  faster  than  we  are — 
as  fast,  let  us  say,  as  we  are  increasing  our  import  of  finished 
manufactures?  All  this,  let  it  be  repeated  again  and  again,  is  the 
real  process  which  is  bringing  about  the  slowing  down  of  home 
production  and  relaxing  the  whole  driving  power  of  Empire. 
It  must  ultimately  destroy  our  power  to  retain  Colonial  trade, 
and  if  it  does  that  we  must  lose  commercial  and  Imperial  supre¬ 
macy  alike.  Let  us  more  narrowly  examine  that  issue. 

(1)  When  France,  for  instance,  is  sending  us  quite  as  much  silk  as  Cobden 
anticipated,  but  is  also  sending  us  more  cotton  than  she  buys,  and  about  four  times 
as  much  woollens  as  she  buys ! 
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If  familiarity  with  the  existence  of  a  very  exceptional  state  of 
things  leads  us  to  regard  great  anomalies  as  normal  facts,  it  is 
a  more  pernicious  enemy  to  active  intelligence  than  ignorance 
itself.  Our  political  system  is  one  vast  anomaly,  our  commercial 
position  is  becoming  the  same  thing,  and  we  shall  require  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts,  and  to  take  original  measures  if  we 
are  to  preserve  either.  A  visitor  from  another  planet,  studying 
the  facts  of  our  world  from  the  outside,  versed  in  all  the  external 
meanings  of  the  map,  but  unacquainted  with  history,  would  of  a 
certainty  think  the  endurance  of  the  British  Empire  improbable, 
lie  would  admit  to  Lord  Selborne  that  the  sea  is  one,  but  he  would 
urge  that  fleets  show  a  strong  tendency  to  become  numerous. 
He  would  perceive  the  CTnited  States  and  Russia  to  be  possessed 
of  huge  and  compact  territories,  assured  of  adequate  popu¬ 
lation,  and  having  interior  control  over  all  the  raw 

resources  of  industry.  The  enquiring  Martian  would  fur¬ 
ther  grasp  the  inwardness  of  the  Meline  Tariff,  and 
would  perceive  that  though  involving  a  considerable  amount  of 
temporary  inconvenience  to  portions  of  the  community,  it  had 
made  France  as  self-contained  as  possible  in  respect  both  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry,  and  had  helped  in  no  small  degree  towards 
her  recent  recovery  of  political  prestige,  economic  activity  and 
national  confidence.  Turning  to  study  the  politics  of  Berlin,  the 
stranger  would  grasp  at  once  the  meaning  of  the  new  Tariff. 
Germany  also  is  compelled,  in  spite  of  all  Cobdenite  theory,  to 
take  the  elementary  measures  of  self-preservation.  She  has  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  reserve  of  iron  ore  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States  itself;  occupying  the  position  she  does,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  her  agriculture  is  indispensable,  and  Free  Trade  a  political 
impossibility.  A  Corn  Law  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  any 
duty  we  should  need  for  the  purpose  of  fiscal  negotiation  with 
the  Colonies,  is  essential  to  Germany,  if  she  in  her  turn  is  to 
control  her  means  of  existence.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  the 
Martian  would  recognise  a  great  nation  either  already  enjoying, 
by  the  favour  of  nature,  or  endeavouring  by  a  resolute  constriictive 
policy  to  acquire,  the  one  indispensable  element  of  political 
strength — economic  “  security.” 

But  when  our  trans-atmospheric  visitor,  leaving  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  interesting  of  all  mundane  problems  to  the  last,  com¬ 
menced  in  earnest  to  study  the  meaning  of  the  crimson  patches 
singularly  distributed  across  the  map,  he  would  soon  learn  to 
read  one  word  written  all  over  that  system — “  Risk.  Risk  the 
most  hazardous,  risk  the  most  ubiquitous,  political  risk,  commer¬ 
cial  risk,  social  risk.  There  would  be  clearly  presented  to  our 
Martian,  the  most  scattered,  divergent,  colossal  and  chaotic 
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dominion  conceivable  under  the  conditions  of  our  globe,  llis  first 
idea  would  be  that  the  crimson  patches  must  be  peopled  by  vast 
races  of  white  men,  many  times  more  numerous  than,  say,  the 
Germans.  But,  searehing  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  Empire, 
he  would  find  four-fifths  of  its  effective  population  crowded  up 
upon  a  small  insular  fragment  of  the  European  Continent.  The 
obviously  great  people  in  the  microscopic  territory  would  have 
to  tell  him  that  the  continents  and  sub-continents  coloured  red  ' 

were  as  yet  mainly  uninhabited,  except  by  five  millions  of  white  i 

men,  fringing  Australia,  and  another  five  millions  settled  upon  ' 

the  edges  of  Canada,  with  a  further  handful  in  South  Africa. 

India,  it  would  be  explained  to  the  visitor,  was  a  place  peopled 
by  almost  countless  millions  of  dark  and  patient  people,  but 
with  many  tongues  and  with  dreams  of  their  own.  India  was 
held,  he  would  be  told,  by  a  minority  of  white  regiments,  needing 
to  be  frequently  renewed  owing  to  the  climate,  and  by  a  per¬ 
manent  Pretorian  army  recruited  from  the  more  martial  of  the 
dark  peoples.  “  Loyalty,”  was  a  word  rightly  used  of  them,  in 
the  sense  of  complete  obedience  and  of  docile  or  even  chivalrous 
service  in  return  for  cold  good  government.  But  loyalty  was  con¬ 
ditional  upon  the  maintenance  of  power  by  the  microscopic  island  I 

and  its  white  Colonies,  and  could  never  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
faithfulness  after  defeat.  Thus  the  Martian  would  conclude  in 
the  first  case  that  the  whole  Empire  depended  upon  the  micro-  ^ 

scopic  island  and  the  future  of  its  relations  with  its  Colonies—  [ 

upon  about  53  millions  of  white  people  altogether,  against  70  i 

millions  (excluding  negroes)  in  the  United  States,  58  millions  in  I 

Germany,  and  about  120  millions  in  llussia.  Plainly  the  insular  I 

fragment  never  could  redress  that  preponderance  unless  by  mak-  i 

ing  the  available  parts  of  the  crimson  patches  centres  of  increase  1 

for  white  people.  ’ 

But,  divided  by  the  ocean  these  British  people  were  connected  j 

by  trade.  The  great  mother  race  in  the  small  territory  had  once  I 

swept  the  sea  and  still  held  it.  They  also  at  one  time  had  ruled  ^ 

all  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  no  longer  did — their  commerce  f 

being  stationary,  or  declining,  everywhere,  except  in  the  crimson  | 

patches,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  other  nations  to  exploit  their  * 

patches  for  themselves.  Even  under  the  common  flag  the  people 
called  Australians  were  showing  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  their 
patch  for  themselves,  while  the  people  called  Canadians,  though 
much  attached  to  the  distant  island,  were  physically  joined  to  the  ; 

United  States.  They  spoke  the  same  tongue  and  their  coinage 
was  in  dollars  and  cents,  not  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  after  | 

the  manner  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  visitor’s  conclusion 
would  be  then  that  it  was  all  maintained  by  trade  and  the  fleet.  | 
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But  af^ain  he  would  find  out  that  the  industry  of  the  island  and 
the  very  food  of  its  people  depended  utterly  upon  foreign  supplies 
—upon  corn  and  cotton  from  the  United  States,  upon  iron  ore  and 
many  other  things  from  many  other  alien  regions.  Even  the  fleet, 
while  it  could  protect  the  transit  of  these  things  once  they  w’ere 
on  the  sea,  could  by  no  means  guarantee  that  they  would  always 
reach  the  sea  from  the  territories  in  question.  Convinced  after 
his  travels  in  the  other  great  countries  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  British  Empire  depended  finally  upon  the  exertion  of 
every  effort  by  the  mother  island  to  develop  the  population  and 
resources  of  the  Colonies  with  the  object  of  drawing  food  and 
raw  stuff  as  far  as  possible  from  them,  and  simultaneously  securing 
that  it  should  continue  to  send  its  manufactured  goods  to  them, 
the  stranger  would  naturally  proceed  to  enquire  what  great  con¬ 
structive  policy  had  been  taken  towards  this  end.  The  Martian 
would  then  be  told  that  a  certain  leader  of  the  people  had  at  last 
proposed  to  that  end  steps  which  in  England,  as  in  America, 
Germany,  and  France,  would  involve  some  inconveniences,  as  the 
price  of  greater  national  and  commercial  security.  This  statesman 
was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  relations  between  the  island  and 
the  white  people  in  the  crimson  patches,  llis  policy  was  called 
Breference.  There  were  violent  objections  to  it.  Those  who 
objected  had  no  alternative  proposals  for  developing  the  Colonies 
and  increasing  national  and  commercial  security.  They  simply 
objected.  They  did  not  recognise  the  British  Empire  to  be  a  vast 
anomaly  demanding  exceptional  efforts  and  exceptional  measures 
for  its  maintenance.  They  had  in  the  shape  of  policy  no  positive 
proposals  of  any  kind.  And  the  Martian,  believing  positive  pro¬ 
posals  of  some  kind  to  be  most  urgently  required,  would  retire  to 
his  own  planet  no  less  convinced  that  if  the  only  definite-minded 
man  in  the  island  were  defeated,  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Empire,  an  immense  political  feat  under  any  circumstances,  would 
be  far  more  improbable  even  than  he  had  thought  when  the  main 
facts  of  the  mundane  map  were  first  explained  to  him. 

To  return  from  parable  to  fact.  Among  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy  there  is,  of  course,  a  minority  of  convinced 
Imperialists,  whether  belonging  to  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  or 
to  the  Liberal  League.  But  the  great  majority  on  that  side  un¬ 
doubtedly  consists  of  those  who  maintain  the  original  Free  Trade 
doctrine  in  its  purity,  so  far  as  Imperial  politics  are  conceiTied, 
and  who  combine  adherence  to  Cobdenism  with  disparagement  of 
the  Colonies.  They  ridiculed  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  a  charlatan 
and  scouted  Lord  Lytton,  in  the  days  before  Delhi  Durbars,  as  a 
dreamer.  They  have  never  ceased  to  regret  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
foreign  policy,  they  believed  in  the  original  abandonment  of  the 
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Transvaal,  and  if  they  could,  would  have  evacuated  Egypt.  They 
attack  Lord  Curzon  in  India  as  well  as  Lord  Milner  in  South 
Africa,  and  Mr,  Chamberlain  at  home.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
war,  and  they  encouraged  hostile  opinion  abroad,  in  most  dan¬ 
gerous  mistakes  as  to  the  real  temper  of  this  country.  They  have 
been  out  of  sympathy  with  every  step  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  career 
since  he  left  the  lladical  Cabinet  of  1886.  llis  acceptance  of  the 
Colonial  Office  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  peculiar  subject  for 
humour.  When  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  photographed  in 
company  with  the  C(donial  Premiers  during  the  last  Jubilee  year, 
it  was  regarded  as  another  instance  of  hollow  histrionics.  The 
opponents  of  Preference,  who  are  Imperialists,  cannot  get  over 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  Free  Traders  is  anti-imperialist. 

To  the  anti-imperialist  point  of  view,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
address  arguments.  We  saw  tlieir  leading  organ,  a  few  days 
ago,  suggesting  one  morning  that  the  Unionist  Free  Traders 
should  be  uncompromisingly  attacked  upon  the  Education 
question,  and  suggesting  the  next  morning  that  Canada  should 
solve  all  our  difficulties  with  Gennany,  by  withdrawing  the  Pre¬ 
ference  Clause.  But  the  Imperialist  minority  among  the  Free 
Trade  forces  is  in  a  very  different  case.  They  believe  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  would  ruin  the  people  nnd 
destroy  the  Empire.  It  is  necessary  to  ansM^er  their  first  argu¬ 
ment,  if  preference  can  be  justified.  For  all  practical  purposes 
they  ask  with  Lord  Melbourne,  why  you  cannot  let  it  alone.  They 
believe  that  things  are  very  well  as  they  are,  and  that  we  may 
safely  trust  to  the  development  of  “  sentiment”  to  secure  the 
realisation  of  some  vague  aspirations  within  some  indefinite 
period.  The  only  persons  in  the  Free  Trade  ranks  to  whom  the 
country  can  look  for  any  effective  attempt  to  promote  Imperial 
“  sentiment  ”  itself,  are  Lord  Ilosebery  and  his  immediate 
lieutenants.  The  mind  and  programme  of  Sir  Michael  llicks- 
Beach  are  as  merely  negative  upon  Imperial  questions  as  the 
mind  and  programme  of  any  Little  Englander. 

With  Lord  Ilosebery,  the  pure  milk  of  the  Free  Trade  word  is 
most  obviously  diluted  by  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  pump. 
Ilis  lack  of  constructive  power,  of  practical  energy,  and  definite 
purpose  in  politics — these  are  the  veiy  defects  of  all  his  suggestive 
and  graceful  qualities.  Lord  Iloseliery  will  supply  us  with  the 
necessary  eloquence  upon  the  subject  of  the  empire,  but  we  now 
know  that  after  he  has  warned  us  of  the  imperative  necessity  for 
putting  our  affairs  upon  a  business  footing,  he  will  retire  to  his 
villa  upon  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  leave  us  asking  “How?”  A 
Free  Cabinet  cannot  ask  the  Colonies  to  make  an  effective  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Navy,  or  if  it  asks  it  certainly  will  not  receive. 
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The  power  of  “  sentiment”  during  the  Jubilee  years  was  largely 
due  to  tlie  subtle  influence  of  sex  in  sovereignty.  The  Colonies 
are  willing  to  enter  into  closer  union  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  not 
for  aaiy  other  purposes.  It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  in  the 
Dominion  nor  the  Commonw’ealth  is  there  any  desire  to  share 
the  responsibilities  of  our  foreign  policy  at  the  price,  under  present 
conditions,  of  sharing  the  burthen  of  our  armaments.  With 
Canada,  at  least,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opinions  are  identified.  No 
Imperialist  Cobdenite  can  fail  to  see  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
defeated,  not  much  more  will  be  heard  of  the  progress  of  Imperial 
feeling  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  minds  of  many  there  will  begin 
to  work  another  way.  The  Colonial  Secretary’s  bitterest  opponent 
can  hardly  rate  his  intelligence  or  patriotism  so  low  as  to  suppose 
that  he  embarked  upon  his  present  policy  until  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  there  was  no  alternative.  There  was  no  alternative 
in  the  shape  of  constructive  proposals,  nor  can  there  be  one.  We 
speak  of  calling  the  Colonies  to  our  councils.^  If  we  called  them 
there,  their  first  recommendation  wmuld  be  preference.  Dut  they 
will  not  come  at  all,  if  w’arned  beforehand,  at  the  polls,  that  we 
want  to  call  them  to  our  councils  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting 
the  main  point  of  their  opinions.  If  Lord  Itosebery  were 
summoned  to  pow’er  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  preference  by 
the  constituencies,  he  could  do  nothing  to  repair  the  consequences 
of  that  blow  to  Imperial  “  sentiment,”  and  no  Free  Trade 
Cabinet  could  do  anything  except  to  stop  the  clock  of  Imperial 
progress.  The  policy  even  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  Unionist 
followers  or  allies  could  only  be  at  the  best  a  policy  of  pious 
wishes.  If  it  could  not  defend  the  fiscal  independence  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Colonies  against  German  pretensions,  it  would 
bo  as  disastrous  to  the  sentimental  ideas  of  the  Liberal  League 
as  any  Little  England  policy  could  be. 

Dut  the  contention  is  that  in  Free  Trade  itself  there  is  a  moral 
force  which  keeps  the  Empire  together.  Let  us  examine  that 
contention.  The  weakness  of  the  free  imports  doctrine  at  the 
present  moment  is  that  it  forms  the  solitary  remnant  of  a  w’hole 
political  system.  Free  Trade  remains  as  yet,  but  it  remains  in 
air,  and  everything  by  w’hich  it  was  supported  and  buttressed 
during  the  forty  years  of  political  life,  1846 — 1886,  has  decayed 
and  disappeared.  That  was  the  jxiriod  of  pure  Cobdenite 
Liberalism.  If  there  was  anything  particularly  hateful  to  the 
Colonies,  it  was  pure  Cobdenite  Liberalism.  The  whole  Im- 

(1)  It  is  evident  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  sect  seriously  thinks  of  inviting  the  Colonies 
to  the  Barmecide’s  feast  and  abstract  refreshment  of  an  “Imperial  Council”  as 
an  alternative  to  the  solid  meat  of  preferenc«. 
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perialist  movement  of  our  time  has  been  nothing  hut  one  great 
reaction  from  that  school  of  thought.  Since  1885  it  has  l>een 
utterly  rejected  hy  liritish  democracy.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
has  done  umre  than  any  living  man  to  destroy  the  old  doctrinaire 
ideal  of  the  Manchester  school,  is  only  asking  British  democracy 
to  take  the  last  logical  step  where  he  has  found  them  willing 
to  make  all  the  other  advances.  In  “  the  unauthorised  pro¬ 
gramme”  and  the  social  legislation  of  the  Unionist  party  since 
the  Home  llule  disruption,  the  Colonial  Secretary  expelled  the  old 
laisser  faire  ideas  from  British  politics  for  ever.  The  Cohdenite 
creed  denied  the  State  and  resisted  the  interference  of  the  State. 
It  demanded  nothing  from  Governments  but  the  liberty  and 
equality  of  the  individual.  That  creed  is  unquestionably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  that  we  understand  by  “  national  inefficiencv.” 
It  was  the  chief  obstacle  from  the  first  to  the  whole  movement  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people.  Its  idle  denunciation 
of  armaments,  its  platonic  recommendations  of  peace,  its  strangely 
insular  belief  in  the  universal  truth  of  its  peculiar  dogmas,  its 
assumption  that  Colonies  were  fruits  which  would  cling  till  they 
ripened,  and  its  total  failure  to  realise  that  the  progress  of  a 
community  must  depend,  in  the  modern  world,  upon  the  organisa¬ 
tion  ajid  development  of  its  collective  power — all  these  things 
exposed  the  nation  and  the  people  to  greater  dangers  than  any 
from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
But  since  the  era  of  modern  democracy  began  in  1885,  the  two 
chief  statesmen  maintained  by  a  popular  vote  in  office  have  been 
the  present  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  late  Prime  Minister. 
Lord  Salisbury  throughout  his  career,  as  may  be  seen  by  any 
study  of  his  speeches,  was  always  a  convinced  believer  in  retalia¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  never  was  an  adherent  of  laisser  fairc. 
Xo  politician  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  now  afford  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  old  individualist  principles  of  philosophic  Radicalism. 
The  thing  is  dead,  and  everything  it  believed  in,  except  the  free 
imports  system,  is  also  dead.  No  one  any  longer  professes  to 
believe  that  the  world  progresses  towards  universal  Free  Trade. 

The  mere  maintenance  of  open  ports  in  this  country  can  do 
nothing  in  the  future,  any  more  than  in  the  past,  to  further  the 
wdder  Cobdenite  ideal,  although  the  most  distinguished  Free 
Trader  still  surviving  on  the  Continent,  Professor  Brentano,  of 
Munich,  is  apparently  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  a  Tariff  by  this  country  would  mark  the  climax  of 
the  Protectionist  movement,  and  would  set  up  throughout  the 
world  a  reaction  leading  at  last  to  Cobdenism  all  round.  But 
even  that  will  not  be  easily  Indieved  by  any  student  of  the  in- 
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Huence  of  nationalism  and  race  upon  motlern  politics.  Free 
Trade  upon  the  Continent,  as  a  whole,  would  mean,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  industrial  supremacy  of  Germany  in 
Europe.  An  absolutely  universal  Free  Trade  would  mean 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  United  States  throujjhout 
the  world.  In  America,  as  we  know.  Protection  has  been 
temporary  for  a  centuiy.  It  will  take  another  decade  or 
two  yet  to  convince  all  interests  across  the  Atlantic  that 
they  have  been  protected  enough,  and  have  attained  their 
maximum  development.  The  United  States  will  adopt  Free 
Trade  when  convinced  that  she  can  hold  her  home  market  against 
the  world  in  every  important  branch  of  manufacture,  and  can 
conipier  any  foreign  market  to  which  she  can  obtain  free  entrance. 
The  greater  part  of  the  globe,  therefore,  in  spite  of  Professor 
Brentano’s  anticipation,  would  at  once  continue  Protection  for 
the  very  reason  that  might  make  America  inclined  to  leave  it  off. 

In  one  word,  the  controversy  of  Free  Trade  to  Protection  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  political  principle  in  any  country.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economic  opportunism  depending  upon  a  judgment, 
strictly  relative  to  circumstances,  of  the  amount  of  business  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  secured  by  either  system.  Finally,  it  seems  certain 
to  the  present  writer  that  although  the  country  may  yet  prove 
not  to  be  in  favour  of  the  particular  form  of  duties  demanded  by 
any  commercial  federation  with  the  Colonies,  the  “  principle  ”  of 
Free  Trade  is  as  extinct  in  this  country  as  in  any  other.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  only  difficulty  is  the  tax  ujKin  food,  which  he  has 
proposed  to  democracy  with  splendid  courage,  for  a  great  Imperial 
purpose.  But  if  the  people  were  so  short-sighted  as  to  reject  a 
tax  on  food,  giving  definite  advantages  which  no  other  form  of 
taxation  would  give,  those  who  imagine  that  the  forces  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  set  in  motion  would  be  altogether  defeated  on  that 
account  are  exceedingly  in  error.  They  would  be  diverted  from 
one  channel  only  to  run  with  greater  force.  The  countiy  may  not 
be  in  favour  of  Preference,  the  most  elevated  form,  as  even  the 
Cobden  Club  must  admit,  that  Protection  ever  assumed.  But 
what  democracy  in  England,  like  democracy  in  all  the  Colonies,  is 
in  favour  of,  is  Protection  pure  and  simple.  They  believe  in 
hitting  back.  They  believe  in  lletaliation  from  a  national  point 
of  view.  They  believe  in  the  exjiediency  of  a  tax  on  foreign 
manufactures,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  There  is  not 
a  district  in  the  country  where  some  important  trade  has  not  been 
diminished  or  destroyed  by  hostile  Tariffs  upon  the  Continent 
or  in  America,  and  you  will  never  convince  the  British,  working 
man  that  those  who  tax  his  competitive  power  to  death  ought  to 
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have  entrance  into  this  market  free.  Democracy  wishes  to  have 
its  food  as  cheap  as  it  can  get  it.  But  it  is  quite  keen  enough 
to  realise  that  higher  prices  do  not  necessarily  mean  less  pros¬ 
perity,  and  that  a  rise  in  the  general  level  of  wages,  should  the 
home  market  and  the  Colonial  market  be  secured  to  a  greater 
extent  than  now  for  home  labour,  may  well  compensate  for  an 
extra  halfpenny  upon  the  quartern  loaf.  The  whole  question  of 
the  proposed  food-taxes  is  for  the  majority  of  the  people  a 
question  of  calculation.  They  will  no  doubt  demand  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  shall  clearly  explain  to  them  in  the  autumn  the 
process  by  which  the  demand  for  labour  is  to  be  increased,  and  tlie 
level  of  wages  raised.  But  no  question  of  Free  Trade  principle 
enters  into  the  average  Englishman’s  reflections.  Ilis  one 
governing  principle  is  the  thoroughly  national  one  of  hitting  back. 
Democracy  wishes  to  abandon  the  fiscal  policy  of  Colxlenism  in 
accordance  with  precisely  the  same  instinct  which  has  already  led 
it  to  repudiate  the  foreign  policy  of  Cobdenism.  Apart  from  the 
pjirticular  form  of  taxation  involved  in  a  duty  on  wheat  and 
meat,  England  is,  in  one  word.  Protectionist  at  heart.  In  the 
Mother  Country,  what  used  to  be  called  the  Free  Trade 
“principle”  is  already  dead. 

But  in  the  Colonies  that  principle  has  either  never  been  living 
or  has  long  ceased  to  live.  The  early  Free  Trade  school  of 
politics  was  as  little  in  favour  of  Trade  TTnions  as  of  factory  legis¬ 
lation.  The  semi-Sncialist  democracies  of  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  and  New  Zealand  have  rejected  the  social  conceptions 
of  the  Manchester  Radicals  root  and  branch.  Restrictive 
ideas  bent  upon  the  suppression  of  all  extreme  competition  for 
employment,  are  more  popular  at  the  Antipodes  than  in  any  other 
part  of  civilisation.  Neither  the  Dominion  nor  the  Commonwealth, 
even  if  they  were  inclined  to  the  competitive  doctrine  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  which  no  important  body  of  opinion  outside  these  islands, 
or,  perhaps,  within  them,  seriously  is,  could  dispense  with  Tariffs 
as  a  means  of  revenue.  8o  long  as  Tariffs  are  necessary  for 
revenue  it  is  not  impossible  to  prevent  them  being  used  as  an 
instrument  of  protection.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  British 
democracy,  on  financial  grounds  alone,  would  permanently  con¬ 
sent  to  continue  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  with  the 
strange  economic  casuistry  which  makes  Protection  right  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  wrong  on  this,  puts  his  finger 
upon  one  of  the  determining  influences  of  the  whole  controversy 
when  he  writes  as  follows :  — 


“  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  for  the  present,  probably  for  our  own  day, 
the  needs  of  revenue,  and  the  impracticability  of  collecting  it  from  internal 
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Lixos,  will  cause  the  British  Colonies  to  continue  high  duties  upon  imports, 
especially  such  as  may  be  classed  as  luxuries,  which  mean  the  first  things 
of  all  grades ;  in  other  words,  things  used  not  by  the  masses  of  the  poor,  but 
by  the  rich  few.  Such  is  certainly  a  popnlar  policy,  and  it  is  well  known 
how  potent  votes  are  to  the  politician.  The  same  influences  will.  I  believe, 
prevail  in  the  United  States.  I  know  of  no  mode  of  raising  revenue  so 
easy,  or  one  so  satisfactory  to  the  voters.  It  may  be  a  surprise,  but  I 
believe  it  is  true  that,  under  our  present  tariff  policy,  the  masses  of  the 
American  people  practically  escape  taxation.”  ^ 

Neither  does  an  ineome-tax  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses 
in  that  happy  land.  The  only  possible  force,  in  a  word, 
that  can  have  any  permanent  influence  in  the  direction  of  lower¬ 
ing?  Tariffs  in  the  f?reat  self-f?overning  Colonies,  is  the  prospect  of 
Preferential  treatment  in  the  {greatest  of  the  world’s  markets  for 
Colonial  products. 

Apain  we  are  told  that  the  sufficiency  of  sentiment  and  free 
imports  was  proved  by  the  rally  of  the  Colonics  to  the  fla{?  duriupr 
the  war.  Af?ain  let  us  see.  If  we  consider  the  case,  we  shall  perceive 
on  the  contrary  that  the  growth  of  Imperial  feelinpf  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies  has  been  simultaneous  with  the  decay  of  all  that  is  represented 
in  politics  by  the  majority  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents.  The 
Colonies  detested  the  spirit  and  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  foreign 
policy  as  much  as  it  was  detested  by  national  feeling?  in  this 
country.  They  felt  the  weakening?  of  the  power  and  the  cloudinf? 
of  the  prestipe  of  England  throughoxit  the  world.  They  felt  that 
the  honour  of  their  racial  birthright  under  that  regime  was 
diminished  and  besmirched.  They  thought  of  Downing  Street 
as  De  Quincey  thought  of  Oxford  Street — “stony-hearted  step¬ 
mother  !  ”  There  was  then  a  Republican  tendency  in  Australia, 
and  an  annexionist  movement  in  Canada,  while  in  South  Africa 
the  very  name  of  British  Liberalism  was  execrated.  There  was 
a  steady  increase  of  trade  before  foreign  competition  had  appeared 
in  the  Colonics,  but  there  was  a  steady  decay  of  sentiment.  The 
love  for  England  was  more  and  more  a  love  not  for  the  England  of 
the  present,  but  for  the  England  of  the  past.  But  Queen  Yictoria’s 
first  Jubilee  gathered  their  hearts  home.  The  slow  recovery  in 
foreign  policy  interested  them  infinitely  more  than  the  debates 
upon  local  issues  of  domestic  policy,  quite  as  dull  and  unimportant 
to  the  Colonies  as  the  local  politics  of  the  Colonies  could  seem  to 
us.  They  began  to  believe  in  the  Empire  when  the  old  typical 
Free  Trade  talk  about  “  bloated  armaments  ”  was  killed  out  of 
politics  and  a  strong  navy  was  restored. 

Then  came  the  moment  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  accepted  the 


(1)  The  Empire  of  Business,  p.  179 
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Colonial  Office,  and  they  felt  that  with  his  enerj^y,  his  sympathy, 
his  power,  his  determination  to  understand  the  Colonies  and  make 
them  understood,  he  was  in  himself  a  living  form  of  Imperial 
Federation — a  form  perhaps  more  effective  than  anythinf^  which 
is  likely  to  follow  the  removal  of  his  personal  influence.  To  sum  up. 
The  distinctively  Free  Trade  schocd  in  politics,  while  it  held  office  in 
this  country,  always  was  in  effect,  as  at  one  time  it  had  practically 
been  in  intention,  a  separated  schoed.  It  set  up  the  most  rejwllent 
of  all  influences,  neji^lect  and  disparaf?ement.  This  Colonial  policy 
was  a  perfectly  natural  consefjuence  of  the  fiscal  policy  which 
has  survived  it.  Free  Trade  is  no  more  and  no  less  a  bond  between 
England  and  her  Colonies  than  between  England  and  foreign 
countries.  We  have  Free  Trade  for  both  alike.  If  Canada  pur¬ 
chases  Ifritish  manufactured  goods  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  head, 
while  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States  are  buyers  to  the  extent  of 
about  Gs.  a  head  only,  there  is  still  Free  Trade  for  both.  If  the 
Dominion  improves  our  American  trade  by  the  preference  clause, 
and  the  Ilepublic  cripples  it  by  McKinley  ism  and  the  Dingley 
Tariff,  we  recognise  the  favour  and  the  injury  in  precisely  the 
same  way — by  Free  Trade.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  European 
Continent  are  our  customers  to  the  extent  of  under  6s.  per  head, 
while  Australia  and  New  Zealand  support  home  manufac¬ 
ture  to  the  extent  of  about  £6  per  head — for  though  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  put  the  figures  too  high  in  his  speech  at  the  Constitutional 
Club  his  point  was  none  the  less  important — we  have  Free  Trade 
for  those  who  buy  twenty  times  as  little  of  our  products,  as  well  as 
for  those  w'ho  buy  twenty  times  as  much. 

No  private  business  would  find  it  profitable  in  the  long  run 
to  make  no  distinction  between  good  clients  and  bad.  The  final 
reply  to  those  who  tell  us  that  we  must  continue  to  trust  to 
sentiment  and  free  imports,  is  that  the  free  imports  are  becom¬ 
ing  notoriously  incompatible  wdth  the  sentiment.  The  con¬ 
tinued  ascendancy  of  Free  Trade  Radicalism  in  British  politics 
w’ould  have  meant  the  separation  of  the  Colonies.  With  the  rise 
of  the  Imperial  movement,  we  have  strengthened  the  attachment 
of  the  Colonies  precisely  as  we  have  receded  from  the  general 
ideals  of  the  Free  Trade  school.  We  speak  of  sentiment  and  Free 
Trade.  But  Lancashire  used  its  electoral  power  without  compunc¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  India  to  do  what  she  could  force 
no  foreign  country  and  no  self-governing  Colony  to  do.  She 
compelled  the  Indian  Government  against  its  will  to  put  an 
excise  upon  cotton,  and  to  tax  Indian  millowners  for  the  benefit 
of  Lancashire  millowners.  That  policy,  placing  a  legislative 
check  upon  the  natural  expansion  of  a  competitive  employment, 
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was  as  restrictive  in  essence  though  not  in  form  as  any  Protec¬ 
tionist  measure  that  was  ever  taken  in  the  era  of  unscientific 
Tarifts  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  But  the  whole  theory 
is  untenable,  and  nothing  in  it  so  much  so  as  the  superior  moral 
attitude.  The  Colonies  ask  us  to  modify  free  imports  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  us  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  favour 
which  our  trade  now  enjoys  in  Canada  by  law,  in  India  by  force, 
and  in  Australasia  and  South  Africa  by  custom.  It  is  not  con¬ 
vincing  when  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents  tell  us  that  they  know 
what  is  good  for  the  Colonies  better  than  the  Colonies  know' — and 
that  we  shall  strengthen  the  bonds  of  sentiment,  not  by  meeting 
the  wishes  of  the  Colonies,  but  by  rejecting  their  wishes. 

The  difficulty,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  not  a  difficulty  of  principle. 
Popular  sentiment  in  this  country  is  unquestionably  in  favour  of 
retaliation,  and  of  a  tax  upon  foreign  manufactures.  Colonial 
democracy  is  in  favour  of  Protection,  and  British  democracy  is 
in  favour  of  Protection.  The  only  difficulty,  preposterously 
exaggerated  as  it  has  been,  lies  in  the  tax  upon  bread  and  meat 
being  the  single  point  wdiere  fiscal  contact  between  these  parallel 
tendencies  can  be  eft'ected.  No  supporter  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
supposes  that  taxes  upon  food  are  desirable  in  themselves.  No 
taxation  in  itself  is  desirable.  But  the  “ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation  ”  may  be,  and  in  the  present  case  is,  as  erroneous  with 
respect  to  the  big  loaf  as  it  could  be  with  respect  to  the  big 
income.  The  cost  of  the  fleet  and  the  army  is  now  about  thirty 
shillings  per  head  per  annum  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands.  We  do  not  grudge  the  payment  because  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  object.  The  end  in  these  questions  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  means.  If  we  could  only  maintain  the  power 
of  the  navy  by  placing  taxation  upon  imported  wheat,  we  should 
put  it  upon  imported  wheat,  and  we  should  have  to  put  it  upon 
imported  w'heat.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  expenditure  upon 
the  fleet  is  to  maintain  our  trade  in  time  of  w'ar.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  looks  to  the  still  more  vital  business  of  sustaining  our  trade 
in  time  of  peace.  If  we  lose  our  commercial  supremacy  we  shall 
assuredly  lose  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  our  taxation  for  naval 
purposes  will  have  been  waste  expense.  The  question  is  whether 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  is  as  necessary  for  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  as  he  thinks,  and  whether  his  proposals  offer  a  real 
means  of  strengthening  our  commercial  position.  Again,  let  it  be 
repeated,  no  pedantic  question  of  abstract  doctrine  can  be  or  wdll 
be  a  barrier  to  this  policy.  The  big  loaf,  because  it  is  big,  might 
well  bear  a  little  tax  for  a  great  purpose.  Let  us  examine  the 
issue  in  this  fashion.  There  may  be  some  who  suppose  that  Free 
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Trade  within  the  Empire,  for  example,  ought  not  to  be  purchased 
even  by  the  departure  from  our  traditional  principles  involved 
in  the  shilling  registration  duty.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  country 
would  jump  to  such  a  bargain.  The  gain  would  be  certain  and 
immense,  the  sacrifice  next  to  nothing.  There  would  hardly  be 
less  hesitation  in  imposing  two  shillings  upon  foreign  corn  for  the 
same  purpose,  or  even  three  shillings.  The  ideal  would  be  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  the  advantage  would  far  outweigh  the  sacrifice.  The 
country  is  not  really  preoccupied  at  all  with  the  principles  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  but  it  knows  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  to  be 
impossible,  and  it  seems  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  asked  to 
make  a  definite  and  serious  sacrifice  for  an  assuredly  indefinite  and 
perhaps  inconsiderable  gain. 

Here,  again,  there  is  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy.  lie  has  been  asked  to  lay  definite  pro¬ 
posals  before  the  country.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  he  should  lay  any  definite  proposals  before  the 
countiy.  All  that  he  cmi  ask  the  nation  to  do  is  to  sanction  or 
reject  the  Colonial  idea  of  making  tarift"  concessions  to  the  Mother 
C'ountry  in  return  for  Tarift  concessions  from  the  Mother 
Country.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain  requests  is  that  democracy  shall 
empower  him  to  negotiate  upon  this  basis,  but  the  definite  pro¬ 
posals  must  depend  upon  the  negotiation.  Whether  Canada,  for 
instance,  were  prepared  to  reduce  her  Tarift  in  our  favour  by  50 
or  60,  or  possibly  66|  per  cent,  (twice  the  present  preference 
rate),  would  depend  upon  whether  we  were  prepared  to  give 
Dominion  wheat  an  advantage  of  2s.  or  2s.  Gd.,  or  os.  6d.  a  quarter, 
with  equivalent  meat-duties.  So  in  the  more  complicated  case  of 
Australia.  The  Commonwealth  would  derive  far  less  benefit  than 
(knada  from  a  duty  on  foreign  agricultural  produce,  but  still 
there  would  be  benefit  on  corn,  meat,  and  butter.  What  Australia 
would  most  desire  would  be  a  tax  on  foreign  w’ool,  and  this,  it 
might  be  thought,  must  be  precluded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  de¬ 
claration  against  taxes  on  raw  materials.  But  even  this  detail 
presents  no  altogether  insuperable  difficulty.  The  wo(d  supply 
of  the  Empire  at  least  is  so  much  in  excess  of  its  demand,  that  a 
preference  might  be  given  to  it  without  raising  the  price.  But 
these  are  issues  incidental  to  a  bargain.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seriously  requests  from  the  country  is  the  power  to  make  a  bargain, 
and  he  expects  that  the  country  will  trust  him  to  make  a  business¬ 
like  bargain.  But  there  must  be  a  large  margin  for  negotiation 
on  both  sides,  and  the  first  definite  proposals  which  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  would  l)e  the  provisional  agreements  to  be  laid  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Colonial  Governments  before  the  Cidonial  Parliaments, 
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and  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  before  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  in  return  for  a  Tariff  on  foodstuffs 
in  this  country,  amounting  to  a  halfpenny  upon  the  quartern, 
and  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  the  pound  upon  mutton,  bacon 
and  beef,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  secure  for  the  export  trade  of 
this  country  an  increase  of  £20,000,000  annually  in  the  first  years 
of  the  operation  of  the  scheme.  According  to  the  law  of  the 
wider  market,  this  would  represent  a  gain  of  much  greater  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  prestige  and  confidence  of  British  industry.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  concurrent  Tarifi  upon  foreign  manufactures  at 
home,  the  stimulation  of  national  enterprise  and  national  output 
would  be  more  remarkable  than  anything  we  have  known  since 
the  first  half  of  the  ’seventies.  The  immediate  gain  from  Pre¬ 
ferential  Tarifis  in  the  Colonies  would  be  valuable  enough.  But 
the  “  imponderabilia  ”  are  at  least  as  important  in  economics  as  in 
politics.  A  recent  traveller  in  the  United  States  justly  remarks 
ihat  the  most  striking  and  valuable  factor  in  the  business  life  of 
that  countiy  is  not  so  much  the  concrete  result  of  enterprise  as 
“  the  spirit  of  enterprise.”  That  is  what  has  declined  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  we  must  at  any  cost  restore. 

The  writer,  turning  over  pages,  the  other  day,  in  the  forgotten 
volume  of  a  forgotten  economist,^  was  arrested  by  certain  words 
which  show  how  far,  unfortunately,  the  spirit  and  conditions  of 
IJritish  trade  have  altered  since  the  end  of  the  last  generation. 

“  The  plans  and  combinations  of  capitalists,”  remarks  Mr.  McCul¬ 
loch,  hymning  the  incomparable  state  of  the  country,  “  have 
not  been  affected  by  misgivings  as  to  what  might  take 
place  in  the  future.  The  preservation  of  this  security,  entire 
both  in  fact  and  in  opinion,  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare. 
If  it  be  anywise  impaired,  the  colossal  fabric  of  our  prosperity 
will  crumble  into  dust.”  Mr.  McCulloch,  living  in  an  age  before 
foreign  competition,  was  no  doubt  thinking  in  the  first  place  of 
political  security,  but  his  words  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  he 
knew.  Capital  is  now  less  confident  in  this  country  than  in  any 
competitive  countiy,  because  it  has  least  security.  That  the  old 
confidence  should  again  exist,  both  in  fact  and  in  opinion,  to  re¬ 
peat  those  experienced  and  judicious  words,  is  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  commercial  position.  It  never  can  exist 
under  a  system  of  free  imports,  pitted  against  a  universal  system 
of  hostile  Tariffs.  The  Preferential  policy  would  guarantee  an 
important  expansion  of  trade,  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies.  But 
it  would  do  something  better  still.  It  would  restore  ‘  the  spirit 
of  enterprise.”  It  would  put  new  heart  and  vigour  into  Biitish 
(1)  J.  R.  McCulloch. 
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industry  at  home,  and  would  stimulate  its  competitive  power  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  every  sphere  of  trade. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Preference  would  be  in  itself  a 
substantial  business  advantage.  For  the  purpose  of  at  least 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population  it  would  not  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  any  real  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  clear  from  all 
his  recent  declarations  that  the  Colonial  Secretaiy  no  longer  re¬ 
gards  himself  as  being  bound  to  Old  Age  Pensions  in  connection 
with  the  Preference  Scheme.  What  has  emerged  with  unmistak¬ 
able  clearness  during  the  discussions  of  the  last  two  months,  is  that 
the  country  objects  at  the  present  moment  to  any  considerable 
increase  of  its  burthens  for  any  purpose  whatever.  For  Pre¬ 
ference,  associated  with  readjustment  of  taxation,  it  is  evidently 
inclined.  It  is  as  evidently  not  willing  to  raise  large  sums  for  the 
revenue  from  articles  now  untaxed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
existing  burthens  at  the  present  figure.  The  country  also  did 
not  like  the  association  of  pensions  with  Preference,  and  prefers 
to  think  out  these  questions  quite  separately.  Unless  there  should 
be  any  definite  popular  demand  to  the  contrary,  which  is  altogether 
unlikely,  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  duties  on  wheat  and 
meat  must  involve  equivalent  remissions  upon  other  articles 
of  food.  For  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population,  as  has  been 
said,  this  would  be  an  evidently  advantageous  bargain.  For  the 
Jiritish  artisan  in  fair  employment,  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  has  ceased  for  twenty  years  to  be  a  genuine  subject  for 
anxiety.  For  the  average  working  class  household  tea  and  sugar 
are  as  much  the  necessaries  of  life  as  are  bread  and  meat.  The 
question,  how  much  taxation  is  paid  is  more  important  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  population  than  through  what  articles  it 
is  paid.  They  now  pay  out  of  one  pocket.  They  are  asked 
to  pay  out  of  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  without  any 
real  increase  of  their  burthens,  a  great  advantage  from  the  new 
form  of  taxation,  which  they  could  in  no  case  secure  from  the 
old.  With  the  mere  transfer  of  total  taxation  to  bread  and  meat, 
the  eftect  upon  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole  would  be  as  imper¬ 
ceptible  as  that  of  the  llegistration  Duty.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
there  is  more  than  one  argument,  apart  from  the  Preference 
Policy,  in  favour  of  the  change.  We  force  India  to  tax  her 
own  cotton  goods  for  the  benefit  of  Lancashire,  and  at  the  same 
time  Indian  tea  is  more  heavily  taxed  in  our  own  ports  than  any 
other  Imj)erial  product.  The  taxation  upon  tea  was  originally 
levied  when  the  leaf  came  almost  exclusively  from  China.  It  is 
one  of  the  oddest  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  our  fiscal  system 
that  we  should  allow  free  entry  not  only  to  foreign  foodstufts, 
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but  even  to  foreign  manufactured  goods,  while  levying  a  heavy 
duty  upon  one  of  the  characteristic  articles  of  Imperial  produc¬ 
tion. 


Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents  will  not  find  it  easy  to  explain  to 
popular  audiences  why  it  is  better  to  tax  Indian  tea  than  to  tax 
finished  goods  from  competitive  countries.  A  Preference  Policy 
upon  scientific  lines,  and  without  exceeding  the  duties  imposed 
upon  competitive  manufactures  by  the  present  German  minimal 
scale,  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to  mean  a  remission,  rather  than 
an  increase,  of  general  taxation.  When  the  issue  is  presented  to 
the  people  in  this  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  quite  the  contrary  of  the 
assertion  hitherto  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  country  is  true.  If 
(Jld  Age  Pensions  are  to  be  dropped,  and  existing  taxation  is  to  be 
transferred  from  tea  and  sugar  to  bread  and  meat,  in  order  to 
secure  extended  facilities  of  trade  with  the  Colonies,  then  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  advantages  otfered  by  Pre¬ 
ference  are  certain  and  great,  while  the  sacrifices  needed  to  obtain 
them  would  be  slight,  partial  and  transient. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to  represent  the 
Colonial  Secretaiy  as  the  iniquitous  author  of  a  scheme  to  restore 
famine  prices.  Prices  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  have  risen 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  through  the  natural  causes  which  are 
tending  to  make  American  corn  dearer.  In  1894,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  wheat  touched  the  lowest  price  ever  recorded,  22s.  lOd., 
at  a  time  when  trade  was  at  its  worst.  But  there  is  no  working 
man  who  would  not  rather  have  1902,  with  wheat  at  about  thirty 
shillings,  than  1894,  when  the  cheaper  loaf  was  dearer  in  relation 
to  his  earnings.  Prices,  other  things  being  equal,  are  always 
at  their  lowest  when  trade  is  worst.  The  masses  and  the  classes 
alike  prefer  the  good  times  when  prices  are  high  to  the  bad 
times  when  prices  are  low.  Finally,  a  temporary  transference  of 
taxation  to  bread  and  meat,  and  its  removal  from  tea  and  sugar, 


would  mean  a  deferred  guarantee  of  the  free  breakfast  table.  It 
is  the  only  method  by  which  that  comprehensive  luxury  is  likely  to 
be  secured.  The  Cobden  Club  has  urged  it  upon  a  generation  of 
Governments  in  vain.  But  Canada  is  upon  the  threshold  of  her 
great  development,  and  is  bound  to  become,  within  a  comparatively 
few  years,  the  greatest  wheat  exporting  country  in  the  world.  If 
Preference  speeds  up  her  agricultural  development,  she  will  supply 
all  our  bread  and  bacon  at  least  as  cheaply  as  we  get  them  |iow 
.nd  the  whole  breakfast  table  would  be  free  The  United  Sta  ee 
exuorts  a  third  of  its  total  wheat  crop,  and  retains  two-  huds. 

With  the  huge  demand  of  her  great  iudustiia  popu  a  lo  , 
praetieally  as  large  as  our  own,  it  has  been  sometimes  thought  that 
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America  will  begin  within  a  measurable  period  to  reduce  her 
export  of  grain.  The  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow.  The 
United  States  can  extend  its  acreage,  improve  the  yield,  and,  by 
wider  and  better  cultivation  together,  can  vastly  extend  its  harvest. 
But  her  supply  will  no  longer  gain  upon  the  world’s  demand  in 
the  future  as  it  did  in  the  past,  the  cost  of  growing  it  will  be  greater 
per  acre,  and  if  no  other  factor  be  called  in  to  redress  the  balance, 
the  price  must  rise.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  already  sending 
about  a  fifth  of  all  our  Transatlantic  breadstuffs,  has  scarcely 
brought  a  fiftieth  part  of  her  great  wheat  lands  under  cultivation. 
The  migration  of  American  farmers  from  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
means  that  the  greatest  natural  field  for  the  development  of  the 
world’s,  and  especially  of  England’s,  wheat  import,  now  lies  upon 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  frontier  line. 

There  can  be  no  means  so  certain  of  ensuring  the  cheapness  of 
our  supply  as  the  promotion  of  Canadian  development.  There 
can  be  no  means  so  certain  of  securing  our  commercial  supremacy 
as  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Colonies  as  a  whole. 
British  exports  to  the  competitive  countries  must  continue  to 
decline  in  quantity  and  character  with  the  industrial  development 
of  nation  after  nation.  In  neutral  markets,  where  a  crowd  of 
rivals  are  beginning  to  press  upon  each  other,  we  cannot  hope 
for  more  than  by  dogged  efforts  to  hold  our  own,  and  we  shall  be 
fortunate  if  we  can  achieve  so  much.  The  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  competitive  power  is  beginning  to  tell  with  automatic 
effect.  There  are  now  few  parts  of  the  world  in  which  we  have 
not  some  competitor  nearer  than  we  are  to  the  market.  Our 
exports  to  British  possessions,  though  not  yet  half  the  total  of  the 
whole,  are  much  the  more  valuable  part,  since  they  contain  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  fully  finished  manufactures.  Upon  the 
retention  and  development  of  our  advantage  in  Colonial  trade  our 
commercial  supremacy  must  depend.  If  the  Colonies,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  should  begin  to  buy  from  us  at  the  five  shilling 
and  the  six  shilling  standard  instead  of  at  the  two  sovereign  and 
the  six  sovereign  standard,  the  Empire  will  cease  with  the  decay 
of  the  centre.  The  present  trade  advantage  we  enjoy,  as  has 
already  been  said,  by  law  in  Canada,  custom  in  Australasia  and 
South  Africa,  and  compulsion  in  India,  we  shall  not  retain,  so  far 
as  the  self-governing  Colonies  are  concerned,  without  conceding 
an  equivalent  in  this  market.  The  alternative  to  Preference  is 
McKinleyism  in  the  Colonies,  with  the  ultimate  certainty  of 
special  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  United  States,  on  one 
hand,  and  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  decline  of  our 
trade  with  both.  If  there  is  not  to  be  commercial  union,  there 
must  be  in  the  end  commercial  antagonism  between  the  Mother 
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Country  and  tlie  Colonies.  Our  total  export  to  tlie  three  great 
self-governing  systems  has  risen  as  follows :  — 

Exports  to  Canada,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia. 

1862  £16,400,000 

1872  28,000,000 

1882  42,600,000 

1892  44,500,000 

1902  59,000,000 

It  is  our  advantage  there,  and  there  alone,  which  still  keeps 
us  ahead  of  Germany  in  manufactured  exports.  We  must  either 
defend  Canada  against  Berlin,  or  be  prepared  to  see  Canada  turn 
finally  to  Washington.  When  democracy  once  understands  this 
issue,  the  necessity  of  transferring  taxation  from  tea  and  sugar  to 
bread  and  meat  is  not  likely  to  prevent  it  from  arranging  to  buy 
its  food  from  those  who  are  willing  in  return  to  buy  still  more  of 
its  goods. 

Calciias. 


II. 

THE  PROPOSED  REVERSAL  OF  ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

Yesterday  for  the  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
report  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  Birmingham  on  the  15th 
of  May,  and  of  the  very  much  more  interesting  debate  in  the 
Lower  House  on  the  28th  of  May.  Of  all  the  speeches  on  the 
subject,  Arthur  Balfour’s  is  the  most  interesting  to  the  theorist. 
Not  that  it  contained  a  single  new  idea.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  one  of  these  schemes  but  presents  such  numerous  points  of 
contact  with  German  economic  policy,  that  it  might  be  ticketed 
“  made  in  Germany.”  One  might  almost  feel  inclined  to  con¬ 
gratulate  one’s  self  upon  the  tribute  to  Germany,  however  re¬ 
luctantly  bestowed.  But  history  teaches  us  that  the  ideas  of  the 
nations  who  have  at  any  period  attained  to  the  leadership  of  the 
world,  have  always  lastingly  influenced  the  ideas  of  other  nations. 
One  might  also  regard  it  as  a  victory  of  German  over  British 
economic  ideas!  It  only  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  what  is 
really  in  question  is  the  re-importation  of  ideas  from  Germany 
which,  in  their  time,  German  Protectionists  borrowed  from 
English  Protectionists;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  are 
not  ideas  of  which  we  have  any  reason  to  be  proud. 

In  one  respect  only  do  Chamberlain  and  Balfour  alike  break  off 
from  our  Protectionists;  in  their  earnest  endeavour  to  veil  their 
Protectionism.  Chamberlain,  in  Birmingham,  emphatically  re¬ 
pudiated  the  idea  that  he  could  be  anything  else  than  a  Free 
Trader,  and  Balfour,  as  a  recognised  Bimetallist,  defends  himself 
at  least  against  the  charge  of  being  an  ordinary  Protectionist. 
The  matter,  therefore,  comes  to  this,  what  must  one  understand 
by  Free  Trade,  and  Chamberlain  thrusts  aside  every  “  technical  ” 
definition,  at  any  rate,  every  definition  in  accordance  with 
whicli  he  must  be  ranged  as  what  he  really  is,  a  Protectionist. 
These  are  tactical  artifices,  which  only  show  how  very  conscious 
the  apostles  of  the  new  doctrine  are  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  the  hereditary  views  of  the  English  people  on  commercial 
policy  have  in  store  for  them.  And  it  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
this  that  Balfour  should  quote  as  having  been  the  decisive  argu¬ 
ment  for  Free  Trade,  and  to-day,  therefore,  proving  the  doctrine 
no  longer  tenable,  a  proposition  for  which  one  would  search  in 
vain  in  any  Free  Trade  theorist,  namely,  the  prophecy  that  if 
England  goes  over  to  Free  Trade,  all  nations  would  follow  her 
example.  This  prophecy  is  so  little  the  argument  of  Free  Trade 
that  it  is  actually,  in  its  innermost  core,  Prolectionist;  for  the 
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kernel  of  the  idea  is  not  Free  Trade,  hut  Beciprooity.  Of  course, 
aecordinf!f  to  the  Free  Trade  doctrine  also,  international  com¬ 
merce  is  based  upon  reciprocity ;  yet  not  upon  a  reciprocity  which 
in  the  first  instance  has  to  be  created  artificially,  by  commercial 
treaties,  but  upon  a  reciprocity  which  has  become  necessary  in  the 
nature  of  things  since  without  reciprocity  no  trade  whatever  is 
even  conceivable. 

Only  some  one  who  is  a  complete  outsider,  as  regards  inter¬ 
national  commercial  relations,  imagines  that  the  debts  which  are 
owed  to  the  foreigner  for  his  imports  into  the  home  country  could 
be  met  by  the  home  country  sending  remittances  of  money. 
Money  remittance  plays  only  a  very  subordinate  part  in  inter¬ 
national  commercial  relations.  The  fact  that  goods  were  im¬ 
ported  into  the  country  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  the  home  country 
also  sells  a  corresponding  amount  to  the  foreigner,  for  if  a  man 
sells,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  buy.  What  the  home  country 
gives  in  return  for  goods  received  are  different  kinds  of  work, 
capital  for  investment,  and  manufactures.  No  doubt  only  the 
products  which  are  imported  and  exported  appear  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  balance.  But  to  conclude  from  this  that  a  country  which 
is  in  the  habit  of  making  up  the  deficiency  resulting  from  an 
excess  of  import  over  product,  by  offering  labour  power  and 
capital,  must  finally  be  overpowered  by  this  recurrent  excess  of 
imported  goods  over  exported  goods,  is  an  opinion  to  which  we 
are,  indeed,  accustomed  among  our  Protectionist  agitators,  both 
of  high  and  low  standing,  but  one  which  we  observe  with  astonish¬ 
ment  in  a  man  of  the  scientific  attainments  of  a  Balfour, 
especially  as  English  wealth  has  steadily  increased  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  passivity  of  the  English  balance  of  trade. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  root  idea  of  Free  Trade?  Nothing  else 
than  the  systematic  application  of  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  among  the  different  countries  of  the  earth. 

The  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  demands  that  national  production 
should  concentrate  itself  upon  the  output  of  those  goods  which 
a  country  can  supply  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  that  by 
means  of  exchanging  this  produce  it  should  satisfy  its  own  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  way  of  other  goods.  The  greater  the  degree  in 
which  this  principle  comes  into  operation  in  a  country,  the  greater 
is  the  wage  which  will  fall  to  the  share  of  national  labour  and 
the  profit  to  national  capital. 

But  the  profit  which  accrues  to  all  the  countries  having  a  share 
in  international  commerce  is  not  equally  great  for  every  one.  It 
may  be  that  one  country  wrests  for  itself  a  larger  portion  of  the 
profits  resulting  from  international  division  of  labour  than 
another,  which,  for  some  cause  or  another,  has  the  more  pressing 
need  of  the  goods  offered  by  the  foreign  market,  or  because  it 
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has  a  more  pressing  need  to  dispose  of  its  own  produce.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  by  tariffs  and  combinations  this  pressing  need 
to  sell  or  to  buy  can  be  artificially  enhanced.  The  advantages 
which  can  be  attained  through  such  artificial  methods  are, 
however,  contained  within  narrow  limits ;  the  utmost  which 
can  be  reached  in  this  way  must  always  consist  only  in 
tlie  shifting  of  the  shares  falling  to  individual  countries 
of  that  profit  w'hich  arises  from  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  procuring  an  article  abroad  and  the  cost  of  putting 
it  on  the  market  at  home.  If  one  side  struggles  for  a  greater 
advantage,  the  whole  import  and  export  of  that  particular  com¬ 
modity  is  suspended,  and  the  national  economy  of  the  country 
demanding  such  larger  profits  finds  itself  obliged  to  employ  its 
productive  forces  less  advantageously  in  producing  at  home  the 
goods  hitherto  obtained  from  the  foreigner,  an  aim  which  hovers 
before  the  eyes  of  many  Protectionists  as  in  itself  desirable. 

This  was  the  standard  Free  Trade  doctrine  at  the  time  when 
England  went  over  to  Free  Trade,  and  while  she  acted  conformably 
to  this  principle  her  wealth  advanced  in  quite  a  fabulous  degree. 
According  to  Giffen’s  Growth  of  Capital  (London,  1889),  English 
wealth  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  increased  in  the 
following  proportions :  — 


Population 

Value  of  Real  and  Personal 
Property  in  Millions  Ster- 

Per  head  of 

Year. 

in 

ling,  Great  Britain  and 

Population  in 

Millions. 

Ireland. 

Pounds  Sterling. 

1812 

.  17 

.  2,700  (3) 

160 

1822 

.  21 

.  2^500  (4) 

120 

1833 

.  25 

.  .S’OOO  (4) 

144 

1845 

.  28 

.  4,0(X)  (5) 

143 

1805 

.  30 

.  6,000  (5) 

200 

1875 

.  33 

.  8,500  (5) 

260 

1885 

37 

.  lo’oOO  (5) 

270 

According  to  A.  L.  Bowley,  “  Comparison  of  the  Changes  in 
Wages  in  France,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  1840  to  1891  ”  {Econoviic  Journal,  viii.,  486,  487),  the 
following  figures  show  the  fluctuations  of  the  average  wage, 
especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  nominal  and  actual 
wage  for  1891  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  100 :  — 

1840  1850  18G0  18(50  1870  1874 


Average  noiiiin.ll  Wat^c .  (51  ...  01  ...  73  ...  81  ...  83  ...  97 

Average  real  Wage .  4.3  ...  55  ...  63  ...  57  ...  62  ...  68 

1877  1880  188.3  1886  1891 

Average  nominal  Wage .  94  ...  89  ...  92  ...  90  ...  100 

Average  real  Wage .  72  ...  73  ...  81  ...  94  ...  100 


Certainly  the  hope  that  the  other  countries  of  the  world  would 
also  be  converted  to  Free  Trade  was  based  upon  this,  for  the  more 
it  became  general,  the  slighter  the  diminution  of  the  profits 
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flowing  from  international  partition  of  labour,  through  the  sums 
which  the  States  took  for  themselves  in  customs  dues,  and  the 
greater  the  profit  flowing  from  international  commerce  for  all  the 
countries  interested.  For  a  time  this  hope  appeared  likely  to  be 
realised.  The  whole  commercial  policy  of  Europe  tended  in  the 
'sixties  more  and  more  to  Free  Trade.  But  France,  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  retraced  the  timid  steps  towards  Free 
Trade  which  she  had  been  forced  to  make  by  Napoleon  III.,  and 
then  at  the  close  of  the  ’seventies,  Germany  and  most  other 
countries  followed  suit.  This  step  was  certainly  very  unaccept¬ 
able  to  a  great  number  of  branches  of  industry  in  England. 
Already  in  the  ’eighties  the  cry  had  been  heard  in  England  that 
Free  Trade  should  give  way  to  a  system  of  reciprocity.  But  over 
against  the  self-interested  demands  of  isolated  industries  public 
opinion  remained  staunch  and  true  to  Free  Trade.  Not  that  the 
English  people  had  not  been  painfully  sensible  to  the  damage 
inflicted  on  English  manufactures  by  foreign  Protective  Tariffs. 
The  irritation  thus  caused  contributed  not  a  little  to  embitter  the 
feeling  in  England  against  Germany.  But  they  stood  by  the 
conviction  that  the  introduction  of  a  retaliatory  Tariff  would  bo 
a  most  unsuitable  way  of  making  these  losses  good.  The  phrase  that 
he  who  does  not  buy  cannot  sell  was  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  English  nation.  If  a  reply  was  to  be  made  to  the 
obstacles  whereby  the  foreigners  sought  to  make  the  entrance  of 
British  goods  difficult,  by  imposing  a  retaliatory  Tariff  upon 
foreign  goods,  this  would  only  mean  a  loss  of  market  for  those 
British  goods  which  were  exchanged  for  foreign  products. 
Iletaliation  seemed  like  a  second  box  on  the  ear,  inflicted  upon 
one’s  self  as  punishment  for  having  already  received  one  from  the 
foreigner. 

Now  come  Balfour  and  Chamberlain,  the  docile  pupils  of  our 
Protectionists,  proclaiming  that  retaliation  is  the  very  best  means 
of  keeping  British  national  economy  in  working  order,  and  the 
British  Empire  in  continued  existence.  From  a  study  of  their 
speeches,  one  thing,  however,  emerges.  While  the  whole  question 
is  in  the  highest  degree  an  economic  one,  indeed,  quite  a  sum 
in  arithmetic,  their  speeches  betray  no  trace  of  economic  rea soil¬ 
ing.  There  is  an  effort  to  fan  the  flame  of  indignation  over  the 
injustice  of  the  foreigner,  to  submit  to  whose  treatment  any 
longer  would  be  an  outrage.  Indeed,  Chamberlain  says  candidly 
that  the  question  is  in  the  highest  degree  not  economic  but 
political.  His  leading  argument  is  an  appeal  to  the  national 
emotions ;  the  necessity  of  a  Protective  Tariff  for  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  the  British  Empire.  Will  he  win  through? 
Where  we  have  to  deal  with  passion  we  touch  the  incalculable. 
Who  could  give  his  opinion  with  any  certainty  upon  the  pros- 
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poets  of  Mr.  Chaniberlain’s  sclieme?  The  only  thing  one  can 
do  is  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  interests  which  are  involved  in  the 
project. 

At  the  outset  of  the  task  one  must  especially  guard  against 
an  error  which  besets  various  English  and  German  expressions  of 
opinion,  namely,  the  confusion  of  the  Colonial  policy,  for  which 
Chamberlain  is  fighting  with  the  policy  of  the  Mercantile  system 
now  gone  by.  Certainly  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  for  has 
some  features  in  common  with  the  old  Colonial  system,  notably 
the  principle  of  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  upon  the  products 
of  non-British  possessions.  But  on  one  point  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference;  the  old  Colonial  system  was  carried  through 
against  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  in  the  interests  of  the 
Mother  Country,  the  new  one  may  prove  a  fleecing  of  the  Mother 
Country  by  means  of  the  Colonies.  The  supporters  of  the  new 
Colonial  system  are  the  Colonies.  Their  interest  in  it  may  bo 
grasped  if  we  glance  at  the  development  of  English  foreign  trade. 
Going  no  further  back  than  the  decade  1890-99,  according  to  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  it  amounted  to:  — 


Import  from  Export  to 

Year.  Import  from  Export  British  Britisli 

Abroad.  Abroad.  Possessions.  Possessions. 

1890  .  £324,530,783  ...  £23:1,720,649  ...  £96,161,214  ...  £9^522,469 

1891  .  .3.35,976,546  ...  215,77.5,.599  ...  99,464,718  ...  93,:i:i8,119 

1892  .  .326,027,-578  ...  210,428,625  ...  97,766,304  ...  81,211,.541 

1893  .  312,918,724  ...  198,.554,958  ...  91,769,454  ...  78,583,312 

1894  .  .314,432,644  ...  195,199,909  ...  93,912,166  ...  78,585,958 

1895  .  .321,159,448  ...  209,760,256  ...  95,,530,210  ...  76,072,151 

1896  348,600,875  ...  205,729,213  ...  93,208,029  ..  90,650,001 

1887  .  .357,001,186  ...  207,209,749  ...  94,027,774  ...  86,964,369 

1898  .370,921,685  ...  20.3,90.3,252  ...  99,62.3,017  ...  90,110,7.36 

18991  .  378,206,288  ...  2.35,285,058  ...  106,829,295  ...  94,249,600 


This  table  shows  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
the  outlying  British  possessions  amounts  only  to  one  quarter  of 
her  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  comparison  with  this,  the  trade  with  her  Colonies  has,  in 
fact,  a  quite  subordinate  significance  for  Great  Britain.  But  the 
tables  prove  something  more.  They  show  that  from  1890  to  1899 
the  imports  from  countries  other  than  British  into  England  in¬ 
creased  by  about  16  5  per  cent.,  the  exports  from  England  abroad 
by  about  19  per  cent.,  the  imports  from  the  British  possessions 
into  England  by  about  11  per  cent.,  but  the  exports  from  England 
to  the  Colonies  show  no  increase  at  all. 

(1)  Later  figures  as  follows  : — [Ed.  F.R.] 


Import  from  Export  to 

Ye.ir.  Import  from  Export  British  British 

Abroad.  Abroad.  Possoasioiia.  Possessions. 

1900  .  £41.3, .544,-528  ...  £252,-349,700  ...  £109, .5:10, 6.35  ...  £102,024,064 

1901  ..  .  416,416,492  .  .  234,74.5,904  ...  10.5,-57.3,706  ...  11.3,118,364 

1902  .  42l,.598,241  ..,  2:11,727,397  ...  106,79:1,033  ...  117,511,482 
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Thus  England’s  trade  witli  the  rest  of  the  ivorld  is  not  only 
three  times  as  great  as  her  trade  with  her  Colonies,  it  has  also 
increased  in  very  considerable  measure.  If  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  years  from  189D  onwards,  when  the  Transvaal  War 
must  already  have  exercised  some  influence  upon  these  statistics 
of  export  and  import,  we  see  no  advance  at  all  in  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  England  and  her  outlying  possessions.  This  backwardness 
of  the  English  Colonial  traile  compared  with  the  rest  of  her 
foreign  trade,  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  grievance  of  English 
Colonial  Governments.  To  see  their  imports  into  England  on 
the  increase  has  long  been  the  goal  of  their  desires.  To  attain 
this  they  declare  themselves  “  patriotically  ”  ready  to  make  “  a 
sacrifice”  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  sacrifice  is  certainly  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  They  declare  themselves  ready  to  admit  British 
goods  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  foreign  goods,  if  England  will 
thereby  guarantee  to  Colonial  produce  preference  in  the  British 
market.  As,  however,  England  does  not  subject  such  produce  as 
the  Colonies  export  to  any  duty  at  all,  this  amounts  to  nothing 
else  than  that  England  is  to  introduce  duties  against  the  foreigner, 
not,  indeed,  to  favour  her  own  products,  but  to  favour  the  products 
of  her  Colonies. 

When  in  the  year  1902  a  registration  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter  was 
imposed  upon  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  into  England,  we  in 
Germany  designated  it  as  England’s  return  to  Agrarian  Pro¬ 
tection.  In  my  paper  upon  “  The  Corn-duty  as  a  remedy  for  the 
distress  of  the  Farmer,”  I  recognised  this  as  an  error;  apart  from 
the  financial  burden  that  the  duty  might  help  to  remove,  it  was 
intended,  with  the  help  of  the  tax,  to  create  the  possibility  of 
giving  Colonial  wheat  more  favourable  treatment  than  foreign 
wheat.  But  as  far  as  British  agriculture  is  concerned,  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  whether  it  is  Colonial,  American,  or  Russian 
wheat  which  depresses  British  wheat.  Events  which  happened 
shortly  after  have  proved  me  in  the  right.  Certainly  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  commercial  programme  means  Agrarian  Protection 
though  not  Protection  of  British  but  of  Colonial  agriculture  in 
the  British  market.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Mother  Country  are  to  be  benefited  by  getting  their  goods 
into  lands  where  as  yet  there  is  a  lack  of  population  to  desire 
them !  Will  the  Mother  Country  entertain  the  proposals  of  her 
Colonies,  made  in  a  spirit  of  selfless  patriotism  as  singular  as 
this? 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  the  working  classes  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  make  the  patriotic  sacrifice 
of  accepting  a  rise  of  price  in  food  in  order  to  preserve  the  British 
Empire,  Chamberlain  declares  his  plan  incapable  of  execution, 
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They  must  Lear  three-quarters  and  the  upper  elasses  one-quarter 
of  the  cost  of  his  Colonial  project.  Still  he  promises  them  that 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  tax  upon  food  shall  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  labouring  classes,  in  the  form  of  a  provision  for  old  age. 
Here  we  have  another  German  exemplar!  Indeed,  the  copy  is 
even  better  than  the  original.  For  the  English  taxes  upon  food 
do  not  form  a  Protective  Tariff  for  the  produce  of  the  Mother 
Country,  since  the  food  consumed  by  the  working  classes  would 
be  imported  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  In  fact,  all  that  the 
working  men  must  pay  in  addition  in  consequence  of  the  duty 
would  flow  into  the  State  chests,  and  would  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  their  Old  Age  Pension  fund.  The  German  pension  scheme  for 
widows  and  orphans,  on  the  contrary,  only  amounts  to  some  tenth 
part  of  what  the  German  working  classes  have  had  to  pay  in 
addition  in  consequence  of  the  food  tax.  Chamberlain’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  allow  the  proceeds  of  the  food  taxes  to  be  credited  to  the 
Old  Age  Pension  scheme  is  thus  considerably  more  honourable 
than  the  like  resolution  of  the  German  Reichstag,  upon  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  the  Centre.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
British  working  man  might  be  face  to  face  with  a  possible 
dwindling  away  of  the  financial  basis  of  his  Old  Age  Pension,  in 
proportion  as  the  Preference  guaranteed  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  of  the  British  Colonies  by  the  Mother  Country  enabled 
them  to  absorb  her  market.  And,  owing  to  the  unlimited  quantity 
of  land  in  the  Colonies  which  still  awaits  disposal,  in  contrast 
to  the  working  of  the  German  Agricultural  Tariff,  this  point  may 
not  be  far  out  of  sight.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  that  the  labour 
organisations  in  England,  up  to  now,  should  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  entirely  opposed  to  the  scheme.  The  British  middle  class 
have  been  hitherto  no  less  adverse,  nay,  perhaps,  even  more 
hostile  to  it.  That,  also,  is  intelligible  if  we  look  somewhat  more 
closely  at  the  English  Commercial  Balance-sheet  since  1855.  It 
is  based  on  the  average  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  year. 


Retwoen 
the  Years. 

Import 

(in 

Millions) 

£ 

Export  of 
British 
products 
(in 

Millions) 

£ 

Export  of 
Foreign 
products 
(in 

Millions) 

£ 

Total 

Export 

(in 

Millions) 

Of  this  Tota 
GoLn. 

1  Export. 

Silver. 

Import  (in 
Millions) 
£ 

Export  (in 
Millions) 

£ 

Import  (in 
Millions) 

£ 

Exp’t(ln 

Millions) 

£ 

1855—59 

169 

116 

23 

139 

_ 

_ 

1860—64 

2.35 

138 

42 

180 

1614 

14-29 

10-09 

10-77 

1865—69 

286 

181 

49 

230 

16-94 

10-06 

8-04 

7-47 

1870—74 

346 

2.35 

55 

290 

19-52 

16-03 

12-72 

10-92 

1875—79 

375 

202 

55 

257 

19-26 

17-62 

13  55 

12-82 

1880-84 

408 

234 

64 

298 

10-46 

11-09 

8-41 

8-47 

1885-89 

379 

220 

61 

287 

13-84 

12-89 

8-2 

8-63 

1890—94 

418 

234 

61 

296 

26-5 

17-7 

10-6 

12-7 

1895—99 

453 

239 

60 

300 

33-5 

28-1 

14-1 

14-7 

1900 

523 

291 

63 

354 

26-2 

18-4 

13-3 

13  6 

1901 

522 

280 

68 

348 

20-7 

13-9 

11-5 

12-0 
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This  table  shows  that  the  commercial  balance  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  in  wealth  of  the 
country,  has  been  passive,  and  has  tended  continually  to  become 
more  passive ;  further,  it  shows  that  simultaneously,  in  most  years, 
more  precious  metals  were  imported  than  exported.  This  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  has  therefore  not  been  compensated  for 
by  remittances  of  money,  as,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  balance  should  have  been  the  case,  but  it  has  been  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  claims  which  England  has  on  other  countries, 
whether  from  investments,  which  she  made  in  them,  or  for  freight 
dues,  or  banking  commissions,  or  other  matters  of  less  significance. 
But  the  table  shows  something  else  very  worthy  of  consideration. 
If  one  compares  the  figures  of  export  with  those  of  import,  it  is 
apparent  indeed  that  the  export  of  English  produce  continually 
increases,  but  that  the  proportion  in  which  it  serves  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  import  of  foreign  produce  continually  decreases.  It 
is  found  instead  that  in  increasing  proportion  the  imports  are 
balanced  by  British  claims  based  upon  investments  which  English¬ 
men  have  made  outside  England.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  with 
which  we  are  thus  confronted.  English  capitalists  are  placing 
themselves  every  year  in  an  increasing  degree  in  the  position  of 
“absentees,”  as  they  call  the  owners  of  Irish  land,  who  live  in 
England  or  abroad,  and  spend  in  their  places  of  domicile  the 
rent  of  their  landed  property  in  Ireland.  This  resulted,  as  has 
often  been  demonstrated,  in  an  export  trade  from  Ireland  to 
England,  which  served  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  rent  made  by 
the  absentees,  whilst  in  England  industries  arose  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  absentees  who  lived  there.  So,  to-day,  the  increasing 
contribution  in  interest  which  comes  to  Englishmen  from  the 
Continent  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  import  of  products  from 
abroad,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  establishment  of  industries  which 
depend  upon  the  consumption  of  these  same  capitalists. 

So  that,  besides  showing  the  trade  of  England,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  foreigner,  on  the  other,  with  her  Colonies,  the 
table  given  above  shows  also  that  English  capital  finds  it  far 
more  profitable  to  seek  investment  in  countries  other  than  British 
than  in  British  possessions. 

What  then  would  be  the  result  of  the  realisation  of  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  commercial  programme?  The  majority  of  the  goods  which 
serve  as  the  equivalent  of  the  claims  of  British  capitalists,  come 
from  foreign  countries.  These  goods  are  to  be  subjected  to  an 
import  tax.  Obviously,  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place,  the 
profit  upon  British  investments  abroad  suffers  a  corresponding 
diminution.  Does  Chamberlain  intend  thereby  to  entice  English 
capital  out  of  such  foreign  investments  to  investment  in  the 
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British  Colonies?  Up  to  the  present  time  the  British  Colonies 
have  not  been  considered  at  all  capable  of  employing  the  enormous 
capital  which  England  has  invested  in  non-British  countries,  and 
in  the  same  way  they  are  still  lacking  in  products  which  they 
could  offer  as  an  equivalent  for  the  claims  of  British  capitalists 
upon  the  foreigner.  The  execution  of  Chamberlain’s  project 
would  mean  a  colossal  reduction  of  the  income  of  English 
capitalists  from  abroad.  lias  it  been  taken  into  account  that 
England  draws  yearly  from  the  foreigner  100  millions  sterling 
interest  on  capital?  But  with  this  diminution  of  the  income  of 
the  capitalist  his  demand  for  home  products  would  also  lessen, 
and  those  who  have  hitherto  suppliotl  these  products  would 
come  to  want.  Certainly  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  English 
middle  classes  should  view  with  mistrust  Chamberlain’s  patriotic 
pretensions. 

The  issue,  when  the  appeal  is  to  feelings  instead  of  to  figures, 
can  never  be  foreseen.  But  if  Chamberlain  carries  tlirough  what 
he  has  undertaken,  it  will  assuredly  be  an  event  of  world¬ 
shaking  significance.  All  other  countries  would  be  sympathetic¬ 
ally  affected,  Germany  with  the  rest.  For  to  no  single  country 
does  a  greater  part  of  our  export  go  than  to  England.  If  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  is  only  transmitted  through  England,  and  if  this  part 
would  apparently  be  only  slightly  affected  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
project,  the  realisation  of  it  would  nevertheless  bring  severe  loss 
upon  German  social  economy.  But  that  would  not  be  the  most 
important  outcome  of  the  realisation  of  such  a  scheme.  This 
would  be  far  more  evident  in  the  fact  that  alongside  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  countries  already  in  existence  would  be  ranged  a  new 
State,  and  that  a  State  which  is  the  greatest  single  market  in 
the  world,  and  which  has  the  largest  output  in  a  long  range  of 
very  important  branches  of  industry.  Protection  means  in  such  a 
case  nothing  else  than  Kartels,  Trusts,  premiums  on  export.  We 
should  be  face  to  face  with  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  coun¬ 
tries  whose  inhabitants  would  be  burdened  with  prices  which 
their  home  producers  would  have  to  raise  above  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  amount  of  the  import  dues,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  deliver  the  goods  for  foreign  consiimption  under  cost  price ;  in 
every  country  monopoly  prices  would  rule,  only  alleviated  by  the 
under-selling  of  the  foreigner.  Only  by  more  complete  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  business  of  different  branches  of  industry  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  capable  leader  woiild  the  different  countries  be 
able  to  stand  against  competition  under  such  conditions.  What 
a  step  forward,  indeed,  to  the  concentration  of  production,  in 
which  collectivism  sees  the  future  of  industrial  life !  In  the 
meantime,  I  believe  that  too  many  interests  would  be  injured 
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through  the  realisation  of  Chamberlain’s  plan  for  such  a  thing 
to  be  conceivable.  But  it  is  of  course  possible  that  a  different 
kind  of  result  might  follow  on  the  great  undertaking.  There  are 
some  specially  impressive  passages  in  the  speeches  both  of  Balfour 
and  Chamberlain,  in  which  they  animadvert  upon  the  American 
Trusts  and  German  Kartels,  who  are  enabled  by  means  of  high 
duties  to  pay  export  premiums  to  their  members,  and  who,  when 
the  market  is  depressed,  can  unload  their  high-priced  wares,  un¬ 
salable  at  home,  upon  the  English  market  at  “  cutting  ”  prices. 
Millions  of  money,  fixed  in  definite  investments,  are  thereby 
threatened  with  destruction,  and  thousands  of  workmen  are  left 
without  bread !  Such  unfair  competition  they  would  meet  with 
import  duties  in  proportion  to  the  export  premiums  paid.  These 
passages  were  received  with  loud  approval.  And  even  it  there  be 
no  fresh  building  up  of  the  British  Empire  upon  a  Protective 
basis  as  the  result  of  Chamberlain’s  agitation,  perhaps  there  may 
be  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  countervailing  bounties 
against  export  premiums  of  that  kind,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Brussels  Sugar  Convention.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
a  deathblow  to  all  Protective  policy,  and  an  impulse  towards  the 
universal  introduction  of  Free  Trade,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
then  appear  but  a  manifestation  of  that  Power,  “  die  stets  das 
liiisc  will  iind  stets  das  Gute  schafft — which  “  ever  wills  the  evil, 
but  ever  shapes  the  good.” 

Lujo  Brentano. 
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Opinions  are  free.  If  anybody  believes  Ibat  Tree  Trade  is  based 
upon  the  “  eternal  verities  ”  be  is  welcome  to  so  believe. 
In  like  fashion  I  also  am  entitled  to  believe  that  if  there  are  such 
thiuf^s  as  eternal  verities — a  fact  about  which  I  personally  enter¬ 
tain  serious  doubts — Free  Trade  does  not  come  within  their  cate¬ 
gory.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  fanatics  are  impervious  to 
aigument.  I  do  not  need  telling  that  any  attempt  on  my  part, 
or  on  the  part  of  others  far  more  competent  than  myself,  to  deal 
with  such  a  subject  as  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Free  Trade  as  a 
practical  working  system  would  fail  to  influence  the  fanatics  of 
open  competition.  I  have  therefore  no  intention  of  even  en¬ 
deavouring  to  convert  those  who  hold  that  the  only  path  to 
economical  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  blind  adhesion  to  the 
principles  propounded  by  Adam  Smith  and  perpetuated  by  the 
Cobden  Club.  My  arguments  are  addressed  to  those  who,  whether 
they  believe  in  Free  Trade  or  in  Protection,  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  after  all  there  are  more  important  things  in  the 
world  than  the  dogmas  of  political  economy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  malcontent  section  of  the  Unionist  Party,  carried  away  by 
their  desire  to  maintain  their  repute  as  orthodox  Free  Traders, 
have  failed  to  realise  the  price  they  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  orthodoxy.  It  may  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  ask  the  dissentient  Unionists  to  look  facts  in  the  face 
before  they  commit  themselves  irretrievably  to  a  course  which 
must  involve  the  abandonment  of  a  cause  whose  defence  forms 
their  sole  reason  of  being.  On  the  first  of  last  month,  the  schism 
in  the  Ministerial  ranks,  caused  by  the  disfavour  with  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  ideas  with  regard  to  fiscal  administration  were 
received  by  a  section  of  the  Unionist  Party,  assumed  an  acute 
form.  A  meeting  was  held  in  a  Committee  Hoorn  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  some  fifty  odd  habitual  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  order,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  resolution  carried  by 
acclamation,  “  to  take  steps  for  placing  before  the  country  the 
objections  entertained  by  this  meeting  to  Protective  taxation  on 
our  imports  of  food.” 

In  common  fairness  this  pronunciamento  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  should  have  been  postponed  till  the  general  character  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  had  been  disclosed.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  sebemo  will  include  any  imposition  of  Protective 
duties  on  foreign  corn.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  Liberal 
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Party  should  take  for  granted  every  hostile  insinuation  against 
a  policy  which  contemplates  as  a  possibility  the  modification  of 
our  Free  Trade  system.  No  tax  on  the  poor  man’s  loaf  is  a 
first-class  electioneering  cry,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
party  warfare  the  opposition  are  fully  justified  in  making  use 
of  any  cry  which  can  be  found  available.  But  it  passes  compre¬ 
hension  how  this  cry  can  be  raised,  before  the  necessity  for  its 
utterance  has  been  demonstrated,  by  men  who  profess  loyalty 
to  the  Unionist  Government  and  to  the  cause  of  which  that 
Government  is  the  chosen  representative.  For  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  I  will  assume  that  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  Free 
Trade  Unionists  may  be  justified  by  the  count,  and  that  the  fiscal 
system,  which  the  Ministry  may  recommend  for  adoption  as  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  now  proceeding,  may  prove  to  be  a  flagrant 
violation  of  Free  Trade  dogmas.  Yet  even  on  this  assumption  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  Unionist  malcontents  can  justify  their  action 
which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  means  that  they  are  prepared 
to  vote  with  the  Opposition  if  the  Government  brings  forward 
any  measure  violating  the  dogmas  of  Free  Trade. 

At  the  meeting  there  were  present  forty-two  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  are  recorded  as  Conservatives  in  Dod’s  Parliamentary 
Companion,  and  twelve  who  are  described  as  Liberal  Unionists. 
In  this  list  there  appear,  as  might  naturally  be  anticipated,  the 
names  of  some  dozen  Unionist  Members  who  are  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  been  induced  by  personal  considerations  to  adopt 
an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Government.  But  the  great  majority 
of  these  malcontents  are  not  open  to  any  imputation  of  a  similar 
kind.  I  give  them  gladly  credit  for  good  intentions,  but  I 
can  only  excuse  their  hearts  at  the  cost  of  their  brains.  Surely 
after  these  ingenuous  politicians  had  appointed  a  Committee  to 
organise  an  agitation  against  “any  Protective  taxation  on  our 
imports  of  food,”  they  must  have  experienced  a  certain  qualm 
when  they  learnt  that  on  the  self-same  day  a  meeting  of  Liberal 
Free  Traders  had  also  appointed  a  Committee  “to  counteract  the 
propagandist  movement  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Preferen¬ 
tial  Tariff  proposals.”  The  policy  espoused  by  the  Free  Trade 
Unionists  may  differ  in  form  from  that  adopted  by  the  Liberal 
Free  Traders,  but  the  two  policies  are  identical  in  purpose.  The 
fervour  of  the  malcontents  seems,  to  outward  appearance,  to 
have  cooled  down  since  the  contingency  of  an  immediate  elec¬ 
tion  has  become  less  imminent,  and  there  is  still  a  hope  that  the 
Unionist  malcontents  may  realise  the  unwisdom  of  the  course  on 
which  they  have  entered  before  they  have  committed  themselves 
irrevocably  to  a  virtual  secession  from  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Session  is  over.  Members  of  Parliament  will 
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have  to  meet  their  constituents.  They  will  have  to  consider 
the  utterances  they  intend  to  make  concerning  the  ideas 
which  underlie  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Imperialist  policy,  and  if  they 
once  commit  themselves  to  the  assertion  that  they  are  Free 
'rraders  in  the  first  instance,  and  Unionists  in  the  second,  they 
•v'ill  have  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  gone  over  to  the  Opposition. 
If  they  persist  in  their  present  attitude  one  of  two  things  must 
follow  whenever  they  present  themselves  for  re-election.  Either 
they  will  be  deserted  by  a  very  large  section,  if  not  a  majority, 
of  their  Unionist  constituents,  and  in  this  case  they  will  be 
replaced  by  Liberals,  or  they  will  owe  their  return  to  the  votes 
of  the  Liberal  electorate,  and  in  that  case  they  will  have  to  join 
the  Liberal  Party  in  opposing  any  change  in  our  fiscal  system, 
though  they  may  still  call  themselves  Unionists  and  continue 
to  sit  on  the  Ministerial  benches.  In  either  case  their  defection 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  Unionist  Ministry  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted.  If  the  forty-two  Conservatives  and  the  twelve  Liberal 
Unionists  who  pledged  themselves  “to  take  steps  for  placing 
before  the  country  their  objections  to  Protective  taxation  ”  on 
imported  breadstulfs  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions  and  vote 
solid  against  any  scheme  of  fiscal  reconstruction,  involving  how¬ 
ever  slightly  the  taxation  of  foreign,  as  distinguished  from  Colo¬ 
nial,  corn  on  its  admission  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
their  votes  alone  would  well-nigh  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If,  moreover,  the  Unionist  Cave,  of  which  Sir  Michael 
Ilicks-Beach  is  expected  to  accept  the  leadership,  and  upon  which 
Lord  Goschen  has  already  bestowed  the  sanction  of  his  high 
authority,  should  place  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  will  attract  to  itself  the  adhesion  of  a  considerable 
numoer  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party  in  Parliament,  who  have 
long  been  half-hearted  in  their  support  of  the  policy  of 
Imperialism. 

I  hear  it  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  that  they 
realise  the  danger  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  that  they  are 
confident  their  attitude  of  hostility  will  induce  the  Government 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  granting  Preferential  privileges  to  our 
Colonies.  This  surrender  might  be  effected  in  two  ways.  The 
Government  might  consent  to  restrict  their  scheme  to  the  right  of 
imposing  retaliatory  duties  in  the  case  of  urgent  necessity,  while 
dropping  all  idea  of  levying  any  duty  on  foreign  grown  corn. 
Again,  Mr.  Chamberlain — sooner  than  abandon  his  project  of 
effecting  an  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies 
based  not  only  on  patriotic  sentiments,  but  on  common  trade 
interests — might  retire  from  office,  and  things  might  then  be 
left  as  they  are.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  any  man  with 
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a  head  on  his  shoulders  that  either  of  these  expedients,  if 
adopted,  though  it  might  retard  the  process  of  dissolution,  must 
inevitably  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Unionist  Party.  The 
issue  of  an  united  British  Empire  has  been  brought  before  the 
public  by  the  Government,  and  this  issue  has  got  to  be  decided. 
The  Government  which  has  raised  the  issue  cannot  withdraw  it 
from  discussion  without  signing  its  own  death  warrant,  while  the 
enforced  retirement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  the  Unionist  Party.  The  members  of  the  new  Cave 
of  Adullam  must  therefore  abandon  the  delusion  that  their  oppo¬ 
sition  can  directly  or  indirectly  compel  the  Government  to  aban¬ 
don  either  the  Imperialist  policy  to  which  they  stand  committed 
or  the  statesman  who  has  done  so  much  to  bring  that  policy 
within  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  The  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  followers  are  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  in 
which  they  must  act  with  or  against  the  Unionist  Government. 

Let  me  repeat  here  that  I  do  not  impute  to  the  dissentient 
Unionists  any  intellectual  or  political  dishonesty.  I  can  fully 
appreciate  the  position,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  his  senti¬ 
ments,  of,  a  politician  who  holds  Free  Trade  to  be  of  such 
importance  to  England  as  to  over-ride  every  other  consideration. 
Nor  can  I  blame  those  who,  holding  this  view,  oppose  to  the  best 
of  their  power  any  change  in  our  fiscal  administration  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  unrestricted  competition.  What  I  fail  to 
understand  is  how  this  view  is  compatible  with  loyalty  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  Unionist  Party  was  founded,  that  of 
maintaining  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That 
it  was  so  founded  is  not  open  to  question.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

In  1885  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  up  to  that  date  been  the  deter¬ 
mined  opponent  of  Home  Rule,  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies  to  return  such  a  Liberal  majority  to  Parliament  as 
would  enable  him  to  legislate  for  Ireland  in  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Home  Rule  Party.  The  demand  did  not  meet 
witli  an  adequate  response,  and  forthwith  the  Liberal  leader 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell.  The  result  was  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  in  1886  for 
the  purpose  of  repealing  the  Act  of  Union  and  of  placing  Ireland 
under  the  government  of  a  native  Irish  Parliament.  The  Bill 
would  have  been  passed,  and  would  in  all  likelihood  have  become 
the  law  of  the  Realm,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  secession  of  some 
three  score  Liberals,  who,  imder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  went  into 
the  lobby  with  the  Conservatives  and  defeated  the  Home  Rule 
Bill.  Parliament  was  thereupon  dissolved,  and  an  agreement 
VOL.  LXXIV.  N.S.  Q 
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was  entered  into  between  the  Conservative  and  tbe  Liberal 
opponents  of  Home  Rule  to  the  effect  that  they  should  fight 
side  by  side  at  the  impending  election,  and  should  not  contest 
seats  in  any  constituency  which,  at  tbe  time  of  the  dissolution, 
was  represented  either  by  Conservatives,  or  by  Liberals 
who  had  voted  against  Home  Rule  and  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Liberal  Lnionists.  Tliis  agreement  has  been  loyally 
observed  on  both  sides,  and  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Unionist  Party.  I  was  present  outside  the  Lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  day  upon  which  the  first  Home  Rule 
Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  I  can  see  before  my  eyes  the  vision  of 
my  old  friend  John  Bright  rushing  out,  waving  his  hand  and 
shouting  to  the  crowd  waiting  at  the  closed  gates  that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  had  been  rejected.  I  only  mention  this  fact  to  show 
how  so  stalwart  a  Free  Trader  as  the  champion  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  as  a  matter 
transcending  all  others  in  national  importance.  Upon  this  point 
Lord  Goschen  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  call  them  by  their 
present  titles,  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  Mr.  Bright. 
After  the  accession  of  the  Conservatives  to  office  in  1886, 
the  Liberal  Unionists  continued  to  support  the  Government, 
while  retaining  their  separate  organisation.  Upon  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Goschen  consented  to  fill  his  place,  and  thus  a  second  step 
was  taken  towards  the  consolidation  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  into  one  united  party.  The  country,  however,  never 
cordially  accepted  an  arrangement  under  which  the  Liberal 
Unionists  sat  on  one  side  and  voted  on  another;  and  the  result 
was  that  at  the  elections  of  1892,  the  Liberals,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Nationalists,  obtained  a  narrow  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
Prime  Minister  for  the  last  time,  and  the  second  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  forced  through  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  strength  of  the 
coalition  between  the  British  Liberals  and  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Shortly  after,  the  Bill  was  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  countiy  instead  of  rallying  to  the  support  of  the 
Government,  accepted  their  defeat  with  utter  indifference,  if  not 
with  absolute  approval.  In  1894  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who,  after  making  a  futile  attempt 
to  persuade  his  followers  to  admit  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
was  an  impossibility  so  long  as  England,  the  predominant  partner 
in  the  Union,  was  opposed  to  it,  declined  to  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Upper  House,  and 
resolved  to  leave  Home  Rule  an  open  question.  In  1895 
Lord  Rosebery  resigned  office.  Thereupon  the  constituencies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  returned  an  overwhelming  Unionist 
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majority,  ami  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
other  leading  Lil>eral  Unionists  accepted  office  under  Lord 
Salisbuiy,  thus  effecting  a  complete  fusion  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  Unionist  Party.  After  six  years  of  har¬ 
monious  co-operation  the  Unionists  again  appealed  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  were  returned  to  power  in  1901  by  a  majority 
slightly  exceeding  that  which  they  had  obtained  in  1895.  The 
compact  between  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists  has  thus 
been  maintained,  from  the  date  of  the  disruption  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  1886,  tipon  the  broad,  solid  basis  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Union  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  to  over-ride  all  other  considerations.  It  is  this 
compact  which  the  dissentient  Unionists,  intentionally  or  uninten¬ 
tionally,  propose  to  set  aside.  Their  position  from  a  Party  point 
of  view  must  shortly  become  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Assuming 
that  the  Government  adhere  to  their  policy  of  consolidating  the 
Empire  by  some  radical  change  in  our  system  of  fiscal  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  that  the  Unionist  malcontents  decline  to  support  any 
policy  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  Free 
Trmle,  how  are  they,  as  a  body,  to  retain  their  seats  at  the  next 
General  Election?  In  almost  all  the  constituencies  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  Unionists  the  Conservatives  form  a  decisive  majority 
of  the  electorate,  and  this  majority  are  not  likely  to  return  cand¬ 
idates  who  arc  openly  agitating  against  a  Conservative  Ministry. 
The  Liberal  Unionists  hold  their  seats  in  the  main  by  the  Con¬ 
servative  vote,  and  I  should  doubt  whether,  except  in  some  few 
of  the  Midland  constituencies  dominated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
influence,  there  is  a  single  county,  or  even  borough,  in  which  the 
Liberal  Unionists  could  muster  votes  enough  to  return  a  member 
without  the  active  support  of  the  local  Conservative  Party. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  treat  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  dissentient  Unionists  and  their  leaders  as  one  to  be  decided 
by  Party  tactics.  My  object  is  to  appeal  to  higher  considerations 
than  the  bare  issue  whether  this  advocacy  of  Free  Trade  may  or 
may  not  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  Unionist  seats.  I  would  wish 
to  place  before  the  minds  of  Unionists  who,  unwittingly  as  I 
hope,  are  doing  their  level  best  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
Government  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  their  action. 
If  they  succeed  in  upsetting  the  present  Ministry,  they  will  be 
responsible  to  their  constituents  and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
to  their  own  consciences  for  having  replaced  the  Liberal  Party 
in  office.  Not  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  Party,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Lord  Rosebery,  has  ever  yet  dared  to  repudiate  Home 
Rule.  A  not  unimportant  section  of  the  Liberals,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  John  Morley,  believe  honestly  in  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
as  an  act  of  justice  and  expediency.  A  far  larger  section,  repre- 
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sented  by  Sir  William  Ilarcoiirt,  though  they  may  have  little 
sympathy  with  Home  Rule  as  an  abstract  principle,  believe,  with 
good  reason,  that,  as  things  are,  a  Liberal  administration  is  an 
impossibility  unless  it  can  secure  the  Nationalist  vote,  and  that 
the  price  at  which  this  vote  can  alone  be  purchased  by  the  Liberals 
is  an  agreement  to  advocate,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  Thus  if  the  Liberals  are  returned  to  power  after  a  General 
Election,  they  will  have  no  choice  except  to  include  legislative 
independence  for  Ireland  in  their  official  programme.  It  was 
in  order  to  avert  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  that  the  Unionist 
Party  was  formed.  The  coalition  between  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Liberal  Unionists  was  defended  by  both  parties  to  the  com¬ 
pact  on  the  common  ground  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
was  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  over-ride  all  party 
distinctions  and  all  differences  of  politics.  If  you  look  back  at 
the  speeches  delivered  at  the  period  when  the  coalition  was 
formed,  you  will  find  one  and  the  same  note  running  throughout 
them  all,  namely,  that  the  first  duty  of  British  statesmanship  is 
to  preserve  the  Union.  Up  to  the  other  day  there  was  never  the 
slightest  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  up¬ 
holding  the  Union  at  any  cost.  Yet  to-day  we  witness  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  spectacle  of  a  body  of  Unionists  fermenting  an  agitation 
which,  if  successful,  must  result  in  the  accession  to  office  of  a 
Party  pledged  to  facilitate  the  virtual,  if  not  the  nominal,  repeal 
of  the  Union. 

I  may  be  told  that  Home  Rule  is  dead  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  convinced  it  is  unattain¬ 
able.  If  they  are  so  convinced,  they  must  be  the 
simplest  of  mankind.  The  Irish  Land  Bill,  which  in 
all  human  likelihood  will  become  law  before  the  close  of  the 
Session,  is  in  itself  proof  that  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  is  not 
dead  or  dying.  Whether  the  Bill  in  question  is  wise  or  unwise  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
regarded  in  Ireland  as  a  British  concession  to  Irish  importunity. 
England,  so  it  naturally  seems  to  the  Irish  mind,  has  consented 
to  pay  out  of  her  own  pocket  a  sum  of  over  a  hundred  millions  in 
order  to  avoid  the  recrudescence  of  the  Land  League  and  to  spare 
herself  the  necessity  of  again  resorting  to  coercion.  Nobody  out 
of  Bedlam  supposes  our  lavish  gift  will  be  received  with  gratitude 
by  the  recipients.  Nobody  not  in  Earlswood  can  doubt  it  will 
prove  a  stimulus  for  further  importunity.  The  one  certain  effect 
of  the  Bill  will  be  to  destroy  the  landlords,  who  are  the  last  re¬ 
maining  supporters  of  British  rule  in  Ireland.  Henceforth  the 
country  will  be  completely  under  the  control,  in  as  far  as  politics 
are  concerned,  of  the  peasant  farmers  and  the  priests,  and  even  if 
these  classes  were  disposed  to  “  rest  and  be  thankful,”  the 
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Nationalist  leaders  would  be  foitbcomiiig  to  keep  alive  the 
agitation  w'ithout  which  their  occupation  would  be  gone. 

If  this  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  so 
long  as  we  imagine  that  Home  llule  is  dead.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  for  the  cry  to  be  resuscitated  on  the  plea  that  an  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  in  a  position  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the 
rental  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Land  Bill.  In  this  case  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  small  freeholders  created  by  the  Bill  nvould  be  at 
once  enlisted  on  behalf  of  Home  llule,  while  the  priests  would  be 
won  over  by  the  prospect  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  declare 
Catholicism  the  State  religion.  These  ideas  may  be  called 
chimerical;  they  are  certainly  not  more  chimerical  than  the  idea 
would  have  been  deemed  a  score  of  years  ago,  that  England  would 
ever  buy  out  the  Irish  landlords  at  a  price  far  above  the  salable 
value  of  their  estates  in  order  to  hand  their  lands  over  to  their 
tenants  at  a  rental  far  below  that  which  they  would  command  if 
ottered  to  public  competition.  The  one  bulwark  of  British  rule  in 
Ireland  is  the  fact  that  up  to  now  the  Ignited  Kingdom  has 
been  ruled  by  a  powerful  Party  determined  to  uphold  the  Union 
at  all  costs.  The  strength,  however,  of  this  bulwark  is  seriously 
endangered  by  the  fact  that  the  Eree  Trade  Unionists  are 
apparently  prepared  to  place  in  ottice  a  Party,  pledged  by  the  logic 
of  facts,  in  favour  of  Home  llule  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  have  had 
too  long  and  too  full  experience  of  the  way  in  which  British 
politics  are  dominated  by  Party  considerations  not  to  see  that  the 
threatened  disruption  of  the  Unionist  organisation  affords  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  raising  again  the  cry  of  IlejHjal. 

If,  as  would  seem  probable,  a  certain  number  of  Unionists,  such 
as  Lord  Hoschen,  are  determined  to  maintain  their  Eree  Trade 
orthodoxy  at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  Unionist  Party,  and 
thereby  opening  the  way  for  the  accession  to  office  of  a  Liberal 
administration  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  Nationalist 
vote,  they  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  working  on  behalf  of 
Home  llule.  I  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  latter  explanation 
may  be  correct,  and  that  the  Unionist  Cave  hardly  realise  the 
logical  consequences  of  their  action.  If  they  need  reasons  for 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  the  course  upon  which  they  have  em¬ 
barked  they  have  only  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
Continent.  During  the  debates  on  the  original  Home  Rule  Bill 
there  was  no  argument  used  so  frequently  and  so  successfully  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  as  that  based  upon  the  dual 
Governments  established  between  Austria  and  Hungary  and  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  was  asserted  that  the  substitution 
of  dual  for  single  govemment  in  these  countries  had  resulted  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  between  Teuton  and  Magyar,  be¬ 
tween  Swede  and  Norse.  The  British  Parliament  was  exhorted 
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to  do  likewise,  and  to  hand  over  the  administration  of  Ireland  to 
a  native  Parliament  with  an  independent  executive.  The  events, 
however,  of  the  last  few  years  have  more  than  justified  the  action 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  who,  by  their  secession  from  the  Liberal 
Party,  maintained  the  great  principle  that  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  ruled  by  one  Parliament  under  one  Government.  If 
they  had  faltered  in  their  duty,  then  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would,  in  all  common  likelihood,  resemble 
those  to-day  existing  between  the  Cis-Leithan  and  the  Trans- 
Leithan  Kingdoms  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  between  Sweden 
and  Norway.  In  other  words,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
now  have  been  engaged  in  an  embittered  struggle  for  ascendancy, 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  sometime  united  kingdoms. 

In  both  cases  it  is  the  least  wealthy,  the  least  numerous,  and 
the  least  influential  of  the  two  nationalities  ruled  by  a  common 
dynasty  which  has  raised  demands  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  In  Hungary  the  party  of  inde¬ 
pendence  demands,  as  the  price  in  return  for  which  they  will  allow 
Government  to  be  carried  on  within  the  Empire,  the  abolition 
of  a  common  Tariff  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  the  conversion 
of  the  military  contingent  recruited  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
into  a  Magyar  Army,  commanded  by  Magyar  officers  giving  the 
word  of  command  in  the  Magyar  tongue,  and  the  concession  of 
the  principle  that  the  Austrian  Ministry  has  no  right  even  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  any  policy  adopted  by  the  Magyar  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however  gravely  that  policy  may  affect  the  interests  of 
Austria.  In  the  united  Scandinavian  kingdom  similar  demands 
are  put  forward  as  being  essential  to  the  dignity  of  Norway  under 
a  Dual  Government.  Indeed,  in  Norway  the  party  of  independ¬ 
ence  has  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  in  future  the  country 
should  be  represented  abroad  by  Norwegian  Ministers,  not  as  here¬ 
tofore  by  Ministers  representing  the  joint  interests  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  In  other  words,  Norway  claims  the  right  to  have  a 
foreign  policy  independent  of— and  possibly  antagonistic  to 
— that  of  her  so-called  sister  kingdom.  In  both  the  instances 
to  which  I  allude  these  demands  are  enforced  by  the  same  process. 
In  Buda  Pesth,  as  in  Christiania,  the  Nationalist  majority  in  the 
National  Parliament  refuses  to  vote  supplies  until  concessions 
are  accorded  tending  to  liberate  the  country  from  the  control  of 
the  predominant  partner.  This  refusal  brings  the  common 
administration  of  the  two  countries  to  a  deadlock.  So  far,  the 
Separatist  movement  has  carried  the  day,  and  if  the  process  is 
carried  a  stage  or  two  further,  Hungary  and  Norway  will  become 
independent  kingdoms,  having  no  connection  with  Austria  in  one 
case,  and  with  Sweden  in  another,  beyond  that  of  being  under  the 
titular  rule  of  a  common  sovereign.  What  renders  this  secession 
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movement  more  ominous  is  that  both  Hungary  and  Norway  are 
eminently  patriotic  countries  which  have  enjoyed  for  many  gene¬ 
rations  the  harmony  of  constitutional  government.  Both  of  them, 

I  may  add,  entertain,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  conviction  that  their 
independence  is  threatened  by  the  great  Empire  of  the  North,  w  hose 
frontiers  are  contiguous  with  their  own;  and  yet  with  this  peril 
daily  before  their  eyes  they  deliberately  set  to  work  to  weaken, 
if  not  to  destroy,  the  military  power  of  the  union  which  forms 
their  chief  protection  against  Russia’s  aggression. 

Supposing  the  dissentient  Unionists  can  say  honestly  that  if 
Ireland  should  obtain  a  Parliament  of  her  own  the  Nationalists  will 
not  pursue  the  same  policy  and  adopt  the  same  tactics  as  have  recom¬ 
mended  themselves  to  the  approval  of  the  partisans  of  Magyar 
and  Norwegian  independence,  my  appeal  falls  to  the  ground.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  similar 
causes  must  produce  similar  results,  I  fail  to  understand  how  they 
as  Unionists  can  deem  it  their  duty  to  sever  themselves  from  the 
Unionist  cause  and  to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
return  to  power  of  a  Liberal  administration  holding  office  by  virtue 
of  the  Irish  vote.  If  they  reply  by  asserting  that  the  Liberal 
Party  would  never  consent  to  any  system  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  I  can  only 
answer  that  they  have  done  so  before,  and  will  do  so  again. 
Appetite,  according  to  the  French  proverb,  comes  in  eating.  If 
Ireland  gets  an  independent  Parliament  of  her  own,  the  National¬ 
ist  Party  will  infallibly  get  the  upper  hand  in  that  Parliament, 
and  will  use  the  power  of  obstruction  to  extort  one  concession 
after  another  from  the  British  Government  till  they  have  attained 
the  object  they  have  at  heart,  that  of  governing  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas,  with  an  army,  a  tariff,  a  church,  and  a  judicature 
of  her  own.  The  Free  Trade  Unionists,  I  hope,  cannot  fail  to  be 
aware  that  in  all  human  likelihood  their  secession  from  the 
Unionist  Party  must  eventuate  in  the  accession  of  a  Liberal  Minis¬ 
try,  that  this  Ministry  must  of  a  certainty  accept  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  as  a  dominant  principle  of  Liberal  policy,  and  that  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  must  of  necessity  lead  to  the  same  results  for 
the  United  Kingdom  as  the  concession  of  a  dual  Parliamentary 
Government  has  produced  in  Austria  and  Scandinavia.  If  they 
have  not  considered  these  facts,  it  is  high  time  they  should  do  so 
before  they  commit  themselves  to  an  act  of  overt  hostility  to  the 
Unionist  Government.  If  they  have  considered  these  facts  and 
still  continue  to  organise  an  agitation  against  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  they  have  no  right  to  call  themselves  Unionists.  They  have 
sat  upon  the  fence  too  long  already ;  they  have  now  to  decide  upon 
which  side  of  the  fence  they  intend  to  take  up  their  position. 

Edward  Dicey. 


WILLIAM  EENEST  HENLEY. 


W E  have  had  presented  to  us  in  the  last'  few  days,  since  the  death 
of  William  Ernest  Henley,  a  great  many  appreciations,  a  great 
many  summaries  of  a  wonderfully  magnificent  character;  hut,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  the  point  of  view  which  writers  have  taken 
has  been  based  upon  such  moods  of  his  as  are  summed  up  in  those 
lines  (which  we  have  heard  repeated  with  most  tiresome  iteration), 

“  I  am  the  Master  of  my  Fate, 

1  am  the  Captain  of  my  soul.” 


Or  again  :  — 


My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed — 

with  many  another  like  phrase  of  defiance  and  of  pertinacious 
self-assertion.  For  my  part  I  like  to  look  hack  upon  Henley,  the 
strongly  tender  and  the  tenderly  strong;  the  man  who,  like 
Wolsey,  was  indeed  “  lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not,” 
but  “  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer.”  And  if  I 
were  to  quote  words  of  his  own  that  should  prove  the  inexpressibly 
sweet  side  of  his  character,  I  should  select  those  lovely  lines :  — 

“  Wlien  you  are  old,  and  I  am  passed  away. 

Passed,  and  your  face,  your  golden  face,  is  grey, 

I  think  whate’er  the  end,  this  dream  of  mine, 

Comforting  you,  a  friendly  star,  may  shine, 

Down  the  dim  slope,  where  still  you  stumble  and  stray.” 

Passionate  controversialist  though  he  was,  it  was  in  the  sanctuary 
of  such  fine  moods  as  these  that  you  discovered  as  essential  an 
element  of  his  magnanimous  and  many-faceted  temperament  and 
personal  utterance,  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  his  more  tem¬ 
pestuous,  more  intolerantly  unheeding  storm-driven  words.  It 
doubtless  seems  to  many  who  knew  Henley  only  by  the  Viking, 
the  Berserker  elements  of  his  character,  that  his  life  was  one 
unending  roar  of  protest,  one  uninterrupted  clamour  of  implac¬ 
able  and  unassuaged  hostility.  A  day  or  two  after  his  death,  a 
certain  professor  of  music  was  heard  publicly  to  exclaim :  “  The 
old  savage  is  gone,”  adding,  “  and  I,  for  one,  shall  never  forgive 
his  attack  on  Stevenson ;  ”  as  though  Henley  would  ever  have  been 
likely  to  ask  a  schoolmaster’s  forgiveness  for  any  chapter  of  the 
day’s  work,  as  it  came  to  him  for  fulfilment.  The  anecdote  is  so 
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far  appropriate  to  my  present  point  in  that  it  shows  how  little 
the  gentler,  kinder,  more  nobly  encouraging  and  appreciating 
sides  of  the  man’s  life  Mere  understood  even  by  such  men  of  the 
M'orld  as  well-known  professors  of  music.  How  should  they  know 
Henley,  the  lover  of  music? 

Those  who  never  M'orked  M'ith  Henley  can  never  even  remotely 
appreciate  that  potently  subtle  influence  of  his  by  which  he  was 
able  from  each  man  to  steal  the  best  work  of  M'hich  such  a  one 
M’as  capable.  Henley  M  as  a  master-miner  of  the  goldfields  of  the 
brain ;  you  struck  a  vein,  as  it  Mere,  part  alloy,  part  precious  metal ; 
and  Muth  a  keenness  and  an  inspiration  that  were  like  fire  in  their 
instant  and  unassailable  conquest  of  that  which  is  inflammable, 
he  was  at  your  side  M-itli  M'ords  of  acceptance,  encouragement, 
rejection  possibly,  Marning,  counsel,  and,  again  perhaps,  of  the 
keenest  contempt.  Many  of  his  letters  are  with  me  Mobile  I 
write.  “  Never  again,”  says  he,  in  one,  to  take  the  least  point 
in  the  M  orld,  “  use  that  detestable  word  ‘  stylist,’  if  you  would  he 
officer  of  mine.”  I  quote  the  sentence  to  show  the  absolutism  of 
his  editorship  in  every  detail.  ”  I  cannot  use  it,”  he  says  again 
of  an  early  contribution — made  with  I  know  not  what  hesitation 
and  nervousness — “  the  thing  is  teasing  beyond  endurance;  it 
should  have  the  coherence  of  a  flower,  and  you  have  merely 
scattered  Maste  seeds.  Besides,  w'hat  do  you  know  of  the  art  of 
vocables  ?  ” 

The  time  came  when  he  grew  kinder — an  experience  which, 
after  the  passage  of  years,  remains  still  M'onderful  and  unique  in 
my  memory.  Here  I  may  briefly  trace,  not  in  egotism,  I  know, 
but  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  instinct  by  which  Henley 
seemed  to  seize  upon  the  possibility  of  a  selected  vocation  for  any 
particular  bent  of  mind,  the  gradual  decision  with  which  he  sent 
me  into  a  branch  of  criticism  which,  in  his  magnificently  despotic 
way,  he  had  set  aside  for  me  from  the  day  when  (so  it  happened) 
I  wrote  to  him  in  protest  against  a  particularly  silly  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Scots  Observer,  on  Sullivan’s  Ivanhoe.  “  If  you 
think,”  he  wrote  in  reply,  “  that  you  can  improve  on  this  sort 
of  criticism,  why  not  tiy  your  hand  yourself?”  An  article 
on  Kossini  was  the  reply,  followed  by  a  pencilled  tw’o  lines 
from  him:  “You  must  do  more  music!”  The  advice  was 
explicitly  followed;  and,  ill  or  good — many  would,  I  am 
quite  aware,  not  answer  “  good  ” — Henley  had  discovered  an 
express  province  for  the  pen  of  one  man,  who,  finding  that  letter 
dated  1892,  travels  back  in  memory  to  years  in  which,  at 
the  outset  at  all  events,  he  was  the  object  of  quite  an  unexampled 
outburst  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  those  whose  goodwill  he  may 
have  desired;  but  for  which,  however,  he  has  never  needed  to 
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make  ostentatious  overtures;  in  the  course  of  those  years  he  has 
never  failed  to  hold  it  as  his  highest  honour  that  he  won 
the  privilege  of  correction,  of  counsel,  of  advice,  sometimes  of 
keen  remonstrance,  sometimes  of  desperate  and  despairing  silence, 
from  the  tyrannously  splendid  master,  the  significant  critic,  the 
immovable  philosopher,  the  convinced  captain,  and  yet,  withal, 
the  unbendingly  kind  and  constant  helper  who  was  “  to  those 
men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer.” 

Such  words  as  I  have  just  set  down  could  not  have  been  made 
historically  possible  unless,  among  the  thousand  interests  that 
occupied  Henley’s  mind,  music  had  not  come  very  near  indeed  to 
him.  The  old  line  of  Terence  is  well-w'orn  enough  with  constancy 
of  quotation  and  emphatic  repetition — ”  Homo  sum :  nihil 
humani  a  me  alienum  piito.”  Of  Henley,  however,  it 
may  he  repeated  with  an  absolute  significance  of  fresh¬ 
ness.  Music  was  to  him  one  of  his  life’s  passions.  He  talked  of 
it  with  an  intimacy  of  knowleelge,  with  an  appreciation  of  its 
meaning,  and  with  a  power  that  need  not  necessarily  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  only  to  the  human  possibilities  of 
an  academic  professor.  As  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  Henley’s 
views  on  music  were  imperturbably  convinced,  firmly  unshakable. 
Drawing  his  musical  appreciations  from  a  far  point  upon  the 
upward  stream  of  historical  incident,  he  found  in  the  pursuit  of 
melody,  in  the  gradually  accumulating  conventions  of  rule,  down 
to  the  line  where  his  younger  enthusiasms  had  been  enlisted — 
enthusiasms  which,  let  it  be  added,  halted  at  the  end  of  a  very 
definite  chapter  in  musical  history — a  perdurable  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  With  the  acknowledged  classics  he  made  that  halt  at  the 
last  bar  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  his  appreciation  of  the  modern 
in  music.  The  Italian  school  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  the 
Offenbach  development  found  in  him  nevertheless  an  amused 
admirer.  “I  like  the  jig  of  Offenbach,”  he  would  say;  “  and  if  I 
like  the  jig,  there  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  you  see,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned” — adding,  as  he  tapped  his  desk  with  a  forefinger,  the 
inevitable  cigarette  standing  upright  betwixt  thumb  and  finger, 
“so — far — as — I  am  concerned.”  Then  he  would  lift  hack  his 
head  and,  as  it  always  seemed  to  me,  review  the  justice  of  his 
position  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds,  in  a  sideways  fashion  of 
thought. 

In  those  old  days,  his  invective  upon  Wagner,  Wagner’s  works, 
his  pomps  and  splendours — the  two  men  had  really  very  much  in 
common,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  their  outlook  on  life — was  almost 
unearthly  in  its  exuberance.  “  The  opera  is  finished,”  he  wrote 
once  to  me ;  “  that  immense  impostor,  the  Gladstone  of  Music,  has 
rotted  it,  poisoned  it  at  the  very  springs  of  life.”  It  was  vain  to 
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expostulate,  to  attempt  persuasion,  or  to  seek  in  him  a  convert. 
“The  song,”  he  wrote,  in  answer  to  one  such  futile  endeavour, 
“hath  a  future.  If  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  a  provocation  unto 
melody;  the  natural  speech  of  the  musician;  the  terms  in  which 
the  well-handled  Muse  expounds  and  expresses  her  soul.”  When 
those  of  his  friends,  inclined  to  move  musically  with  the  passing 
days,  went  forward  with  the  Wagner  movement,  despite  his 
persuasions,  his  entreaties,  his  solid  retention  of  an  unshakable 
opinion,  it  was  to  him  something  of  a  real  grief.  Very  gently, 
very  liberally,  he  would  listen  to  the  story  of  their  creed.  “  Let 
it  all  be  as  you  say,”  he  would  conclude;  “it  may  be  so  — it  may 

be  so;  it  may  be  so;  but - ”  and,  as  a  final  and  unansweiable 

reply,  he  would  flourish  the  cigarette  on  high  and  settle  down  upon 
his  elbows.  Yet  here  came  in  a  curious  and  not  uncharacteristic 
clement  of  contradiction.  He  had  fought  against  Wagner;  but  for 
him  the  battle  against  modernity  in  music  ended  there;  he  had  a 
second  baptism;  he  appreciated  Richard  Strauss.  Strauss  was  to 
him  a  god  of  splendid  onrush,  shelling,  bombarding,  capturing 
the  fastnesses  of  music.  In  his  early  time,  Henley  had  the  youth¬ 
fulness  of  feeling  to  stand  up  against  Wagner  and  smite  him. 
In  his  later  time  he  rejoiced  in  the  fight,  in  the  speed  of  the 
magnificent  iconoclast  who  is  Richard  Strauss.  Take  four  lines 
from  his  last  poem — noting  incidentally  the  ruthless  coincidence 
of  death  in  the  matter  of  one  of  his  chief  illustrations :  — 

Smiling  as  Whistler, 

Smiling  as  Kelvin, 

And  Rodin  and  Tolstoi, 

And  Lister  and  Strauss, 

(That  with  his  microbes, 

This  with  his  fiddles  !) 

The  glory  of  attack  and  of  compelling  surrender,  came  to  him 
as  a  matter  of  merited  admiration  in  the  Strauss  of  his  later  life ; 
his  opposition  to  Wagner  he  never  forgot.  To  the  end  of  things 
he  remembered  that  which  he  had  said ;  and  Henley  never  handed 
his  sword  over  to  the  hands  of  his  dearest  enemy.  But  Mozart 
was  his  adored  master  of  music.  Years  ago,  in  the  very  early 
’nineties,  he  snatched  a  couple  of  days  from  his  Edinburgh  work  to 
come  to  London,  and  anchored  himself  in  a  Bloomsbury  house,  not 
far  from  the  British  Museum.  In  that  particular  week  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  was  presenting  at  Covent  Garden  one  of  the 
earliest  London  performances  of  Dcr  Ring  des  Nihelungen,  at 
Covent  Garden;  in  the  day’s  work  it  was  my  duty  to  attend  the 
performance,  and  homeward  bound,  I  found  that  the  drawing¬ 
room  window  of  the  house  in  which  Henley  was  staying  was 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  place  was  alive  with  light.  I  paused 
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outside,  and  tentatively  whistled  Mozart’s  “  Voi  che  sapete,”  to 
draw  his  attention,  if  possible.  He  signalled  me  to  his  room  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  mingled  joy 
and  fury  to  which  he  gave  ample  expression — joy  for  the  memory 
of  Mozart,  fury  for  the  oncoming  of  Wagner.  The  incident 
remains  as  an  example  of  his  determinate  views.  .  .  .  Yet,  he 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  IHchard  Strauss! 

The  attitude  which  Henley  took  towards  those  whom  he  honoured 
by  permitting  them  to  contribute  to  the  Scots  Observer  has  been 
widely  and  absurdly  misunderstood.  It  is  true  that  he  was  the 
severest  of  editors.  Yet  his  sensitive  feeling  for  absolute  style 
in  letters  led  him  at  times  to  give  advice  which  even  aroused 
his  own  protest  if  followed  in  too  literal  a  spirit.  “Take  care,” 
he  wrote  to  me  in  1890,  “  that  the  Scots  Observer  be  not  to  your 
wounding  and  your  hurt.  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  style.”  The 
quotation  is  made  from  no  personal  standpoint.  I  wish  to  show 
that  he,  for  his  part,  di’eaded  the  possibility  of  his  strong  indivi¬ 
dual  method  leading  men  too  far  away  from  their  own  natural 
method  of  expression.  And  this  is  a  great  matter  in  which  his 
greatness  has  been  distorted  by  many  into  a  resultant  picture 
which  is  fictitious,  but  which  is  quite  rapidly  becoming  legendary. 
It  has  been  believed  that  he  condemned  his  contributors  to  follow, 
in  their  literary  manner,  his  own  way  of  literature ;  I  have  even 
heard  it  said  that  it  was  impossible,  in  the  great  days  of  the 
National  Observer,  to  distinguish  hand  from  hand  in  any  sequence 
of  unsigned  articles.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  at  times 
throw  in  a  phrase,  discard  a  sentence,  suggest  an  alteration  in  an 
article — but  I  have  quoted  this  letter  to  show  how'  fearful  he  was 
lest  the  veiy  fact  of  such  an  editorial  necessity  should  destroy  a 
writer’s  own  personality.  He  had  the  right  instinct  of  a  master. 
“  Let  me  teach  you  how  to  work,”  he  wrote,  “  and  I  guarantee 
that  you  will  find  the  best  way  of  doing  it.”  The  fact  was,  that 
he  was  the  most  wonderful  pedagogue  (I  use  the  word  in  the  right 
mediseval  spirit,  when  at  the  Universities  of  France  and  England 
the  old  masters  were  known  by  the  name)  of  modern  days.  He 
had  the  clearest  vision — yet  he  would  ruthlessly,  if  need  be,  with¬ 
draw  a  malleable  mind  from  its  own  individual  tendencies.  There¬ 
in  lies  the  answer  to  the  problem  which  has  so  often  been  presented 
to  his  admirers,  no  less  than  to  his  enemies.  It  is  absurd  to 
represent  Henley  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  the  artist  whose 
expressed  opinions  never  at  any  time  were  allowed  to  appear 
in  a  mist  of  ambiguity,  but  who  never  denied  to  any  man  who 
had  achieved  a  certain  sense  of  style  the  liberty  of  personal  expres¬ 
siveness.  If  you  please,  he  was  (as  has  been  said)  a  pedagogue — 
but  a  pedagogue  of  infinite  tolerance  from  that  moment  when  his 
disciple  had  passed  the  line  of  a  severe  examination. 
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But  I  pass  from  these  matters,  in  which  he  stood  as  a  master, 
frowning,  exacting,  unsentimental,  interrogatory,  determined,  im¬ 
perious  and  wilful  to  the  gentler  aspect  of  his  friendships.  I  had, 
during  a  period,  drifted  away  from  his  companionship.  It  was 
in  his  Woking  days.  “Is  there  any  reason,  exquisite  or  other,” 
wrote  he,  “why  we  should  not  sometimes  meet?”  (Again  I 
protest  against  any  accusation  of  seeming  egotism  in  making  the 
quotation.)  And  a  little  later.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  Easter?  Does  Clacton  have  it?  Or  Southend?  Or  Mar¬ 
gate?  You  have  hecn  very  comfortable  at  Wohing!’*  Thus 
gaily,  and  with  a  smile  under  all  circumstances,  he  fulfilled  the 
wonderful  magnanimity  of  his  nature,  the  tenderness  of  his  heart, 
the  sheer  sweetness  of  his  character.  His  judges  have  been 
many ;  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  his  friends  to  remain  quietly 
sensitive  to  the  mediocre  folly  of  an  average  judgment.  If  those 
judges  had  but  known  the  real  metal  of  Henley,  how,  in  every  guise 
of  condemnation,  of  exaggerated  language,  of  even  violent  literary 
expressiveness,  he  was  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  giant  to  men 
whom  he  reckoned  to  stand  on  the  intelligible  level  of  his 'own 
thoughts,  they  might  have  perpended  before  they  scooped  up 
gutter  water  to  bespatter  his  boots  withal.  “  The  years  have 
made  me  very  tolerant,”  so  ran  almost  the  last  words  which  he 
wrote  to  me ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  those  words  were  written 
I  found  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  publicly  to  compare  Henley 
to  a  street  ragamuffin,  who  scribbles  obscene  words  upon  a  casual 
wall,  and  who  runs  away  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  So  little 
was  he  understanded  of  those  who  never  had  the  ]>.  vllege  of 
coming  under  his  influence.  So  little  did  they  realise  the  flame¬ 
like  spirit  that  nourished  while  it  burnt,  that  gave  life  while  it 
I  destroyed,  that  raised  up  disciples  on  every  side,  while  it  dis- 

1  couraged  shams,  threw  impostures  to  the  winds,  and  flew  through 

life  hating  well,  but  easily  filled  with  admiration,  choice  in  selec- 
f  tion,  and  proud  of  the  choice,  constant  through  good  and  ill  report 

^  — to  repeat-  “to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer.” 

The  greatness  of  William  Ernest  Henley  will  be  realised  later 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  magnificent 
artist  in  preparation  that  modern  times  in  England  have  seen. 
His  personal  output,  as  so  many  have  been  at  pains  to  remind  us, 
was  somewhat  small;  but  the  influence  that  brought  him  as  an 
enormous  power  for  good  to  many  a  more  verbose,  many  a  more 
continuously  inspired  artist  than  he  himself  could  ever 
have  been,  was  unexampled  in  these  latter  days.  He  was,  for  a 
few  years,  the  doorkeeper  to  fame  in  the  literature  of  England. 
Henley,  standing  at  the  postern,  went  so  far  as  to  reject  at  times 
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even  Henley,  the  man  of  letters.  His  sense  of  perfection,  so  far 
as  his  own  work  was  concerned,  was  guarded  by  a  perpetual 
scruple.  His  self-denial  in  literature  touched  the  line  of  as¬ 
ceticism;  his  renunciation,  his  withdrawal,  became  almost 
extravagant.  There  is  no  poet,  as  great  as  he,  who  so  limited 
his  lines  as  did  Henley,  and  of  set  purpose.  Here,  once  again,  the 
mind  is  inevitably  recalled  to  the  example  of  the  heroes  of 
humanity,  call  them  by  the  name  of  Adventurer,  Pioneer,  Sinner, 
Saint,  what  you  will.  The  enormous  power  of  assimilation  is 
with  these  only  equalled  by  the  enormous  power  of  rejection. 
Let  a  man  accuse  Henley  of  vanity,  of  mundane  pride,  of  self- 
consciousness,  if  he  will;  it  still  remains  that  be  was  the  most 
modest  artist  of  his  generation.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  cheap 
retort,  that  such  words  make  possible;  but  such  a  retort  only 
touches  that  side  of  his  character  which  was  abroad  seeking  for 
controversy,  for  fight,  for  attack,  and  for  defence.  He  was  one 
who  for  the  assertion  of  an  opinion  would  willingly  have  gone, 
like  Latimer,  to  the  stake ;  but  he  was  in  respect  of  his  own  un¬ 
chosen  work,  utterly  humble.  The  verse  which  he  published 
filled  him  with  a  right  and  honest  pride,  because  he  recognised 
in  it  the  meaning  of  Solomon’s  line,  “  chosen  out  of  thousands.” 
He  denied  himself  therefore.  He,  by  his  self-denial,  by  his  sifting 
of  dross  from  the  gold  of  his  work,  set  himself  among  the  high 
gods  who  “take  their  mirth  from  the  joy  of  the  earth,”  who  “  do 
not  grieve  for  its  pain.”  There  is  the  note  of  the  true  Tlenley; 
he  did  not  grieve  for  the  pain  of  the  earth.  And  who  were  they 
to  cast  a  reproach  at  him  therefor,  whose  life  was  a  daily  penance 
of  physical  suffering?  When  his  place  has  been  assigned  in  the 
great  roll-call  of  England’s  literature,  it  will  be  said  of  him,  that 
though  he  hardened  his  heart  to  men  that  pleased  him  not,  though 
he  valued  as  nothing  the  abuse  of  the  unintelligent,  though  he 
endured  the  taunts  of  the  foolish  by  reason  of  a  polity  in  life 
which  he  courted  with  an  adamant  fixity  of  principle,  though 
he  had  equal  words  of  just  di.  T.ivour  for  friend  or  foe,  he  still 
was  true,  under  all  stress,  under  all  storm,  to  the  ideals  which 
he  worshipped  to  the  end,  with  the  ardour  of  a  novice,  no  less  than 
with  the  sane  beliefs  of  a  man  convinced  by  faith.  His  was,  in¬ 
deed,  that  gift  of  faith;  he  was  for  ever  preaching  upon  the 
blindness  of  mankind,  well  knowing  that  all  faith  is  blind. 

Vernox  Hlackrurn. 
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The  coming  up  of  a  new  Ireland  is  an  event  the  approach  of 
which  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  by  all  intelligent  and  thought¬ 
ful  minds  at  the  present  day.  A  new  Ireland  is  about  to  grow 
up  out  of  the  wreck  and  welter  of  the  past.  I  shall  not  in  this 
article  invite  my  readers  to  enter  upon  any  subjects  which  involve 
the  discussion  of  party  politics,  and  I  shall  treat  of  Ireland  and 
her  prospects  merely  from  the  point  of  view  which  any  one,  Irish, 
English,  American,  or  other,  might  take  when  considering  the  pros¬ 
pects  and  the  possibilities  of  the  country  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  essay. 

But  I  may  begin  by  assuming  as  a  principle  that  the  coming 
prosperity  of  Ireland  is  to  be  associated  with  the  maintenance  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  Irish  nationality.  The  most  enlightened 
statesmanship  of  all  countries  has  at  last,  I  believe,  fully  and 
frankly  given  up  the  idea  that  any  possible  good  is  to  be  attained 
by  legislative  or  other  effort  at  the  suppression  or  the  extinction 
of  a  nationality. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  many  readers  even  in  Germany  are  in  the 
habit  of  studying  at  present  the  writings  of  Jean  Paul  Pichter,  and 
I  believe  that  very  few  English  or  American  readers  pay  attention 
to  them  just  now.  But  Itiehter  was  a  great  thinker  as  well  as 
a  romancist  and  a  prose-poet,  and  he  has  said  many  things  which 
might  have  carried  with  them  a  lesson  even  for  practical  statesman¬ 
ship.  One  saying  of  his  returns  to  my  mind  as  appropriate  to  that 
part  of  my  subject  which  I  am  now  considering.  “  Every  tongue,” 
says  Itichter,  “  is  eloquent  only  in  its  own  language,  and  every 
heart  in  its  own  emotions.”  There,  perhaps,  we  may  find  the  motto 
for  the  principle  of  nationalities.  Only  within  our  own  times  has 
the  conquering  power  come  to  recognise  the  idea  that  the  greatest 
mistake  conquest  can  make  is  when  it  endeavours  to  stamp  out  of 
the  conquered  race  the  sentiments  and  the  sympathies  of  national¬ 
ity.  Centuries  of  incessant  strife  have  been  caused  in  many  an 
imperial  system  by  the  ill-omened  and  futile  attempt  to  convert 
all  the  populations  into  a  mere  monotonous  reproduction  of  the 
ways  and  the  sentiments  which  belong  to  the  most  powerful 
partner  in  the  system. 

English  statesmanship  is  at  last  beginning  to  see  and  admit 
that  the  Irish  people  must  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  nationality  if  the  island  is  ever  to  be  prosperous 
and  if  the  Empire  is  ever  to  have  peace  within  its  own  domains. 
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The  principle  of  nationality  has  survived  in  Ireland  through  all 
the  persevering  efforts  made  during  long  centuries  to  extinguish 
it,  and  it  burns  now  more  brightly  than  ever  it  did  before.  We 
have  ample  evidence  of  this  fact,  if  only  in  the  immense  success 
which  has  followed  the  movement  in  Ireland  for  a  revival  of  the 
Gaelic  language.  That  movement  at  its  opening  was  commonly 
regarded  as  the  well-meaning  and  romantic  attempt  of  a  few 
enthusiasts  to  revive  the  dead,  to  bring  back  the  past,  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  impossible. 

Not  only  in  England,  but  even  in  Ireland,  most  people  thus  for 
a  time  regarded  it,  only  that  in  Ireland  it  was  met  with  a  feeling 
of  something  like  sympathy,  or,  at  all  events,  of  kindly  tolerance 
and  a  vague  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  hope  for  some  success. 
But  the  movement  has  been  growing  stronger  and  wider  in  its 
influence  every  day,  and  it  may  by  this  time  be  said  to  have 
touched  the  heart  of  the  whole  country.  The  literature  of 
Ireland’s  past,  one  might  almost  say  pre-historic,  days,  has  come 
up  again  alive  and  fresh,  and  young  men  and  women  in  every 
Irish  family  are  setting  themselves  to  make  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  language  of  their  country.  Now,  if  I  were  a 
British  Imperial  statesman  I  should  regard  this  as  a  movement 
to  be  encouraged  in  every  way,  and  should  feel  eonvinced  that 
its  tendency  would  be  not  to  keep  England  and  Ireland  more 
apart,  but  on  the  contrary  to  unite  them  closer  and  closer  in  a 
willing  and  therefore  an  enduring  partnership. 

The  coming  Ireland  is,  I  take  it  for  granted,  to  be  more 
thoroughly  national  than  ever.  We  have  all  read  that  there 
were  certain  classes  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland  during  the 
olden  days,  who  after  a  while  became  more  Hibernian  than  the 
Hibernians  themselves.  These  Englishmen  and  their  descendants 
were,  down  to  quite  modern  times,  the  leaders  of  every  attempt 
made  by  the  Irish  people  to  resist  the  unjust  and  cruel  laws 
passed  for  Ireland’s  oppression  by  the  conquering  race.  These 
Engl  ishmen  and  Irishmen  fraternised  because  each  understood 
the  feelings  of  the  other,  and  the  Geraldines,  as  these  English 
settlers  were  ealled,  and  the  native  Irish  would  have  made  Ireland 
a  prosperous  country,  and  a  contented  member  of  the  Empire,  if 
only  they  had  been  allowed  to  work  out  the  task  for  themselves. 
I  believe  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of 
intelligent  Englishmen  will  be  quite  willing  to  adopt  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policy  of  the  Geraldines,  and  to  believe  that  by  en¬ 
couraging  Ireland  to  maintain  her  national  sentiments  and  her 
national  ways,  they  are  doing  the  best  in  their  power  to  make 
her  a  contented  and  prosperous  member  of  the  Imperial  partner¬ 
ship. 
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I  am  drawn  away  from  following  in  this  direction  my  visions 
as  to  the  coming  Ireland  by  certain  accounts  which  have  lately 
reached  me  from  which  I  learn  that  Englishmen  are  threatened 
with  an  important  competition  in  the  creating  and  modelling  of 
this  new  Ireland.  This  competition,  I  have  been  assured,  is 
already  coming  from  across  the  Atlantic.  What  do  English 
readers  think  of  Ireland’s  becoming  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  some 
enterprising  American  capitalists?  The  idea  is  somewhat  start¬ 
ling,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  to  many  Englishmen  might  seem 
chimerical  and  even  absurd,  but  we  have  lately  seen  wonderful 
things  done  for  England,  and  in  England  by  these  adventurous 
and  highly  practical  American  capitalists.  If  American  capital¬ 
ists  are  to  take  charge  of  British  passenger  traffic  on  the  ocean, 
it  does  not  seem  quite  beyond  the  outer  range  of  possibility  that 
the  same  potent  influence  might  quietly  take  in  hand  the  creation 
of  the  new  Ireland.  Let  us  follow  out  the  idea  for  a  few  moments, 
even  if  we  should  be  inclined  to  indulge  it  in  a  somewhat  fanciful 
style.  I  have  been  told  that  American  capitalists  have  already 
fixed  their  eyes  on  certain  regions  and  industries  of  Ireland,  the 
development  of  which  into  an  ever-growing  prosperity  and  activity 
only  needs  the  fostering  hand  of  a  well-endowed  influence. 

How  if  an  American  Trust  were  to  be  formed  with  the  object  of 
converting  Ireland  into  a  smiling  and  happy  pleasure  ground  for 
the  reception  of  American  visitors?  How  if  the  country’s  indus¬ 
trial  interests  were  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  a  syndicate  of 
American  commercial  magnates  in  order  that  the  face  of  the 
country  should  be  made  prosperous  and  beautiful,  that  the  land¬ 
scapes  should  be  preserved  from  the  building  of  overcrowded  and 
ugly  tenements,  that  the  noble  ruins  now  constantly  threatened 
with  modern  invasion  should  be  kept  in  isolated  picturesqueness, 
and  that  a  happy,  thriving  peasantry  should  greet  the  American 
visitor  where  now  he  sees  only  misery  and  squalor?  It  would,  of 
course,  be  the  purpose  of  my  imaginary  American  Trust  to  main¬ 
tain  everything  picturesque,  beautiful,  historic,  and  national  in 
the  coming  Ireland,  and  to  prevent  the  country  from  yielding  to 
the  ugliness  which  commonly  attends  industrial  progress  in  other 
lands. 

The  idea  of  many  an  intelligent  Englishman  of  the  present 
day  is  that  the  true  way  to  make  Ireland  prosperous  and  happy 
must  be  to  reconstitute  her  as  much  as  possible  after  the  model 
of  Birmingham  or  Blackburn.  The  idea  of  my  American  firm 
would  be  to  maintain  her  for  ever  as  unlike  Birmingham  or  Black¬ 
burn  as  she  could  possibly  be  maintained.  This  firm  would 
naturally  wish  to  promote  the  speaking  of  the  Gaelic  language, 
because  of  the  fresh  and  lively  interest  which  would  be  given  to 
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the  American  visitor  as  he  met  with  group  after  group  of  educated 
Irish  men  and  women  discoursing  in  the  tongue  of  the  old  Irish 
bards.  Think  of  the  exquisite  scenes  of  hill  and  valley,  mountain, 
rock,  river,  and  ruin,  which  would  thus  be  preserved  for  ever  in 
their  own  isolated  beauty,  and  for  their  own  sakes.  Even  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  that  marvellous  panorama  of  water,  hill 
and  foliage  not  to  be  surpassed  in  equal  space  by  anything  in 
Wordsworth’s  Lake  country,  or  in  the  regions  of  Maggiore  and 
Como,  have  been  again  and  again  infringed  upon  by  modern 
disprove nients,  and  have  been  threatened  more  than  once  lately 
with  serious  and  hideous  invasion.  Think  what  a  resting  place 
of  beauty  and  peace,  of  poetry  and  fairy-like  witchery,  might  be 
made  of  these  three  lakes  with  their  arbutus-covered  hills  and 
their  musical  cascades,  by  the  care  of  some  capitalist  company  who 
had  secured  the  services  of  artistic  subordinates  to  keep  the  whole 
region  as  a  snnctuary  from  the  incursions  and  the  appliances  of 
modern  civilisation  !  Think  of  the  “■  Pillar  Towers  ” — the  Pound 
Towers  of  mystic  origin  unseen  in  any  other  land !  Then  there 
are  the  ruins  on  the  Pock  of  Cashel  which  ought  to  be  surrounded 
by  nothing  but  smiling  fields,  brooklets  and  clumps  of  trees,  and 
preserved  as  a  place  of  poetic  meditation  for  those  who  desire  a 
holiday,  rescued  from  every  reminder  and  suggestion  of  common¬ 
place  every-day  work  in  counting-house  and  on  Stock  Exchange. 

I  have  myself  a  personal  interest  from  early  boyhood’s  memories 
with  that  Blarney  Castle  which  one  can  now  approach  by  the  help 
of  a  desecrating  light  railway.  I  think  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  welcome  the  domination  of  the  Trust  which  secured  the  groves 
and  the  ruins  from  further  invasion  and  protected  even  the 
Blarney  stone  from  being  made  the  butt  of  the  cheap  trippers’ 
practical  jokes.  When  one  has  got  so  far  in  his  imaginings  on 
fhis  point  it  is  easy  to  go  a  little  farther  yet,  and  to  get  into  the 
state  of  mind  when  one  might  consent  to  have  the  whole  island 
consigned  to  the  care  of  some  protecting  Trust  which  would  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  being  turned  into  the  mere  hunting-ground  of  the 
auto-motor.  Then  I  presume  that  this  ideal  Trust  would  greatly 
desire  to  restore  to  the  landscape  all  the  most  picturesque  pictures 
of  Ireland’s  legendary  life,  and  to  show  us  the  gallow  glasses  in 
their  yellow  vestments  and  with  their  spears  talking  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  ancestors,  and  possibly  even — why  not? — get  up 
for  us  on  special  occasions  by  the  skill  of  modern  art  some  such 
presentations  of  the  fairy  circle  and  its  appropriate  midnight 
dances  as  some  of  us  oldsters  used  to  see  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre 
in  London,  when  Charles  Kean  brought  out  his  famous  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

But  I  must  pause  in  my  imaginings,  and  become  more  serious 
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and  practical  or  some  of  my  graver  readers  will  begin  to  think 
that  I  am  losing  whatever  wits  I  may  once  have  possessed.  I 
hasten  then  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any  American  capitalists 
really  nourish  the  idea  of  thus  converting  Ireland  into  a  purchased 
or  hired  show  place  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  Transatlantic  visi¬ 
tors.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  say  for  the  satisfaction  of  such 
graver  readers  that  I  would  much  rather  have  Ireland  allowed 
to  arrange  her  future  for  herself,  no  matter  with  what  difficul¬ 
ties,  industrial,  political,  legislative,  and  social  she  might  have  to 
contend,  than  to  think  of  her  as  converted  by  any  benevolent 
despotism,  financial  or  other,  into  a  show  place  for  the  outer 
world’s  holiday-makers.  But  I  have  been  assured  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  that  many  American  capitalists  are  already  engaged  in  reason¬ 
able  and  laudable  schemes  for  the  development  of  Ireland’s  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  life,  and  that  if  the  British  Government 
does  not  look  to  itself  it  will  soon  find  American  influence  much 
stronger  than  that  of  Britain  over  the  Irish  people.  As  every  one 
knows,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  life  history  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the  relations  prevailing, 
and  to  prevail,  between  Ireland  and  the  Imperial  system.  Ireland 
has  for  many  generations  been  sending  masses  of  her  people  across 
the  Atlantic  to  find  new  homes  under  the  shelter  of  the  American 
Itepublic.  The  emigration  from  Irish  ports  and  from  Liverpool 
has  been  growing  and  growing  with  every  year.  The  population 
of  Ireland  is  now  only  one-third  of  what  it  numbered  in  the  days 
of  Daniel  O’Connell. 

The  one  great  impelling  cause  of  all  that  continuous  flight  of 
Irishmen  from  their  native  country  has  been  the  existence  of  ihat 
trouble  which  is  commonly  described  as  the  Irish  Land  Questioii. 
Ireland  is  especially  an  agricultural  country,  and  whatever  mining 
resources  she  may  possess  have  never  yet  been  adequately  worked. 
The  capacities  of  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths  and 
stuifs  and  lacc-w’ork,  and  all  other  articles  of  the  same  order,  was 
in  former  days  deliberately  and  systematically  discouraged,  and 
even  repressed,  by  the  Parliamentary  legislation  of  the  conquering 
race.  Uf  course  all  these  ignoble  and  criminal  systems  of  legis¬ 
lation  have  long  since  passed  out  of  existence,  but  their  evil  effects 
aie  felt,  down  to  our  own  day,  among  the  industrial  classes  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Therefore  the  energy  of  what  we  may  call  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland  has  been  confined  to  the  tillage  of  the  land.  The 
principles  and  the  laws  introduced  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  the  regulation  of  Irish  land  tenure  were  such  as  to  make  the 
Irish  cottager  a  perpetual  pauper  on  the  land  which  he  himself 
was  tilling.  The  greatest  English  political  economist  of  modern 
times,  John  Stuart  Mill,  declared  emphatically  in  one  of  his  books 
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that  the  Irish  cottier  tenant  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world 
who  could  neither  benefit  by  his  industry  nor  suffer  by  his  improvi¬ 
dence.  The  reason  was  plain.  The  whole  soil  was  the  property  of 
the  landlord.  When  the  Norman  conquest  was  effected  the  whole 
land  tenure  system  of  Ireland  was  changed  by  a  sort  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  Under  the  ancient  national  system  there  were  lords  of  the 
soil,  but  the  followers,  or,  as  we  might  call  them,  the  subjects  of 
these  lords  were  allowed  to  have  their  patches  of  land  as  their 
own  possession  and  patrimony,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  what¬ 
ever  improvements  each  could  accomplish  by  his  own  labour  on 
his  own  scrap  of  soil.  Under  the  landlords’  system  which  super¬ 
seded  this  ancient  principle  of  tenure,  the  Irish  tenant  held  his 
land  from  term  to  term  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  his  landlord,  and 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  make  his  patch  of  ground  become  produc¬ 
tive  the  landlord  raised  his  rent,  and  if  he  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  pay  the  required  amount,  promptly  turned  him  out  of 
his  holding  and  put  a  new  tenant  in  his  place.  The  competition 
for  land  as  the  only  means  by  which  a  peasant  might  obtain  a 
chance  of  living  was  so  great  that  it  was  always  easy  to  find 
many  competitors  for  every  farm  and  every  acre  or  quarter  acie 
of  soil.  The  landlords  of  former  years  were  not  intelligent 
enough  to  see  that  by  discouraging  healthful  industry  among 
their  tenants  they  were  merely  driving  the  more  energetic  of  the 
rural  population  out  of  the  country,  and  thus  preparing  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  the  landlord  class. 

We  have  had  during  later  generations  many  legislative  efforts 
made  to  apply  some  remedy  to  this  terrible  national  disorder,  but 
no  act  of  legislation  seems  up  to  the  present  time  to  have  even 
attempted  to  deal  with  its  real  source.  The  one  great  change 
Ireland  needed,  so  far  as  her  agricultural  conditions  were  con¬ 
cerned,  was  the  change  which  could  settle  the  peasantry  on  the 
land  and  give  to  each  man  the  security  that  he  and  his  family 
were  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  industry,  their  intelligence  and 
their  toil.  Even  Gladstone’s  beneficent  legislation  did  not  go  deep 
enough  to  remove  the  real  troubles  of  the  Irish  land  tenure  system. 
Now  at  last  we  have  come  suddenly  to  a  period  in  the  national 
history  when  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  system  seems  on  the  verge  of  accomplishment. 

The  most  important  fact  in  Ireland’s  industrial  history  for 
many  generations  has  been  the  agreement  come  to  between  the 
representatives  of  the  landlord  class  and  the  representatives  of  the 
tenant  class,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  whole  land  question 
of  the  country  could  be  finally  and  beneficently  settled.  Some  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  absolutely  impossible  to  form  in 
one  s  mind  the  idea  of  a  conference  of  landlords  and  tenants 
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coming  together  in  Ireland  to  consider  terms  for  an  arrangement 
which  should  enable  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to  live  together 
on  the  common  soil,  the  landlord  receiving  his  fair  rent  for  the 
land  which  he  owns,  and  the  tenant  having  the  secure  ownership 
of  the  piece  of  land  he  cultivates  on  the  condition  that  he  pays 
a  fair  annual  rent  for  the  right  of  permanent  possession.  This, 
however,  is  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  hy  the  conference 
held  between  the  authorised  representatives  of  both  classes,  and 
by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  unanimously  adopted.  Even  if 
nothing  else  had  for  the  present  come  of  this  conference,  if  the 
legislation  founded  on  its  agreement  and  introduced  hy  the  Con¬ 
servative  Government  had  been  prevented  hy  any  unhappy  mis¬ 
chance  from  passing  into  legi.slation,  the  complete  settlement  of  the 
whole  Irish  Land  Question  must  nevertheless  he  regarded  ashronght 
distinctly  within  our  sight.  We  now  know  what  terms  the  land¬ 
lords  are  willing  to  accept,  and  the  tenants  are  willing  to  give.  We 
know  that  both  landlords  and  tenants  are  agreed  upon  these  terms; 
and  this  knowledcre  is  in  itself  enough  to  satisfv  us  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  near.  This  is  exactlv  what  the  world  never  knew  before, 
and  it  opens  for  us  that  chapter  of  history  which  is  to  contain  the 
coming  of  the  new  Ireland. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  evidence  given  of  Ireland’s  capacity 
for  the  working  nut  of  beneficent  legislation  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  great  Irish  T^ational  Convention  lately  held  in  Dublin.  This 
Convention  was  made  up  of  representatives  chosen  from  all  the 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  from  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  country¬ 
sides,  all  freelv  chosen  by  the  popular  voice  of  each  district  repre¬ 
sented,  and  all  engaged  for  two  days  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
profoundly  affecting  the  whole  future  welfare  of  Ireland.  On 
such  questions  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  not  be 
difference  of  opinion.  Difference  of  opinion  there  was,  and  it  was 
freely  expressed  during  the  two  days  of  debate,  but  nothing  could 
have  been  more  orderly,  peaceful  and  friendly  than  the  whole  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  minority  in  many  cases,  seeing  that  they  were  the 
minority,  and  therefore  could  not  claim  to  represent  the  general 
opinion  of  Ireland,  did  not  even  put  the  Convention  to  the  trouble 
of  a  division.  Even  those  London  papers  which  were  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  whole  principles  and  proceedings  of  the 
N^ational  Party,  cordially  admitted  that  nothing  could  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  goo<l  temper,  the  intelligence,  and  the  spirit  of  fair- 
play  which  prevailed  throughout  the  two  days’  discussions. 
Some  English  visitors  declared  publicly  that  they  had  never 
before  seen  so  great  a  popular  assembly  carry  on  such  a  debate 
in  so  orderly  and  good-tempered  a  style.  The  same  kind  of  de¬ 
claration  is  made  in  substance  by  an  American  and  a  Canadian 
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who  were  present,  each  of  whom  gave  his  frank  testimony  that  it 
would  have  been  hard  indeed  to  rival  such  an  illustration  of 
national  capacity  for  orderly  debate  at  any  great  popular  assembly 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  enter  here  into  any  consideration  of  the 
purely  political  questions  opened  up  by  this  universally  admitted 
acknowledgment  of  the  capacity  for  peaceful  discussion  exhibited 
by  the  Irish  Convention.  I  dwell  upon  it  only  as  another  evidence 
of  the  coming  of  that  new  Ireland  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
article  to  anticipate.  We  used  to  be  told,  and  most  of  us  were 
compelled  sadly  to  believe,  that  the  Irish  landlords  and  the  Irish 
tenants  could  never  be  brought  to  live  together  on  harmonious 
terms  suitable  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  weal,  and  that 
the  Irish  landlords  must  be  deprived  of  their  property  or  the  Irish 
tenants  must  be  driven,  man  by  man,  to  seek  new  homes  in 
America  or  Australia.  Now  we  find  that  the  chosen  representa¬ 
tives  of  Irish  landlordism,  including  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  noblemen  in  Ireland,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
tenantry,  including  some  of  the  most  advanced  and  unyielding 
Nationalist  politicians,  have  been  able  to  meet  together  in  a  long 
conference  and  come  to  an  absolute  and  friendly  agreement. 

Thus,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  see  the  advance  of  the 
coming  Ireland.  That  Ireland  is  to  be  in  the  future  the  home 
of  the  Irish  people.  There  is  no  other  future  for  the  Irish  people 
which  any  true  Irishman  could  contemplate  with  satisfaction.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  told  that  the  industrious  and  hard  working 
man  can  find  a  home  and  a  means  of  comfortable  living  in  a 
country  not  his  own,  and  that  if  he  be  an  Irishman  of  any  capacity 
he  can  win  a  position  and  a  name  in  some  far-off  land.  It  does 
not  reconcile  Nationalists  to  the  depopulation  of  their  country 
to  be  reminded  that  Irishmen  can  win  wealth  and  fame  in  England 
and  can  take  service  with  distinction  in  foreign  armies  and  navies; 
to  be  told  that  an  Irishman  may  be  a  municipal  boss  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  may  hold  high  office  in  an  Australian  administra¬ 
tion.  We  want  our  beautiful  island  tenanted  by  its  own  people;  its 
waste  spaces  brought  into  culture,  its  towns  and  cities  surrounded 
by  a  happy  suburban  population  living  in  pleasant  and  cultured 
homes,  and  the  whole  resources  of  the  soil  developed  to  their 
fullest  capacity.  The  Irish  people  are  especially  qualified  to  enjoy 
life  on  their  own  soil,  if  they  only  are  allowed  the  chance,  and 
to  bring  out  in  fulness  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  material 
resources  of  the  coming  Ireland.  There  is  a  deep  undercurrent 
of  the  poetic  and  the  artistic  in  the  Irish  nature  which  the 
stranger  can  easily  discover  for  himself,  even  among  the  Irish 
peasantry,  if  he  enters  freely  into  conversation  with  them  and 
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encourages  them  to  talk  about  the  memories  and  legends  still 
haunting  their  lakes  and  streams.  Such  a  people  could  indeed 
create  for  themselves  a  new  Ireland,  and  there  is  no  extravagance 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  Ireland  would  become,  before  very  long, 
a  model  land  of  material  comfort,  of  mental  growth  and  of  tran¬ 
quil  and  brotherly  order.  Then,  indeed,  we  should  have  the 
visitation  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  capitalist  might  find  a  new  and  quite  unselfish  interest  in 
studying  with  his  own  eyes  the  growth  of  that  newly-risen  civilisa¬ 
tion. 

For  many  generations  we  used  to  hear  incessantly  of  the  hopeless 
discord  prevailing  between  Ulster  and  the  other  provinces  of 
Ireland.  During  the  Conference  on  the  Land  Question  there  was 
to  be  found  among  the  representatives  of  the  tenantry  an  Ulster 
member  of  Parliament,  an  inveterate  Tory  in  political  opinions, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  sitting  in  close  companionship  with  men  like 
John  Dillon  and  William  O’Brien,  and  maintaining  just  the 
same  views  as  they  did  with  regard  to  the  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  An  Irish  poet,  in  the  days  just  preceding  ’forty-eight, 
wrote  some  verses  which  declared,  “Why  Ulster  e’er  should  Mun¬ 
ster  fear,  can  only  wake  our  wonder.”  How  we  have  already 
come  to  a  time  when  Ulster  and  Munster,  Leinster  and  Connaught, 
the  landlords  and  the  tenants  alike  are  in  full  and  happy  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  one  great  social  and  industrial  question  most  closely 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  old  discords  which  were 
the  curse  of  so  many  generations  are  dying  out  at  last,  and  we 
can  already  see  that  the  new  Ireland  will  be  able  to  settle  its 
internal  differences,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  a  spirit  of  en¬ 
lightened  mutual  concession.  This  present  year  is  especially 
marked  out,  every  Irish  nationalist  may  hope,  as  a  momentous 
and  auspicious  epoch  in  the  progress  towards  such  a  consumma¬ 
tion. 

The  year  1903  is  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  James  Clarence 
Mangan,  the  Irish  national  poet,  who  interpreted  the  feelings  and 
the  genius  of  his  country  as  truly  and  as  thrillingly  as  Irish  poet 
has  ever  done.  Mangan  was  still  a  powerful  influence  over  Irish 
sentiment  in  the  days  of  ’forty-eight,  which  only  just  preceded 
his  early  death.  He  was  a  marvellously  skilful  translator  from 
German  and  other  foreign  poets,  the  very  cadence  of  whose  verse 
he  was  able  to  reproduce  in  the  melody  of  his  own  lines.  But  his 
one  especial  gift  was  in  the  rendering  of  old-time  Irish  national 
songs,  and  in  the  blending  of  their  emotions  into  the  subjects 
which  aroused  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  living 
Ireland  around  him.  One  of  Mangan’s  most  famous  songs  is 
“  Dark  Rosaleen,”  which  professes  to  be  in  the  main  a  translation 
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into  English  of  a  passionate,  hopeful,  prayerful  song  composed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mangan’s  “Dark  Eosaleen”  is 
inspired  by  the  most  rapturous  love  for  his  country,  and  faith  in 
her  coming  destiny.  I  need  hardly  say  that  “Dark  Rosaleen”  is 
the  impersonation  of  the  poet’s  native  land.  ITe  tells  us  that 

“  Tlie  judgement  liour  must  first  be  nigb, 

E’er  you  can  fade,  e’er  you  can  die^ 

My  dark  Rosaleen.” 


A  ml  he  exclaims  — 

“  The  very  soul  within  my  breast, 

Is  wasted  for  you,  love.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  Y’et  will  I  rear  your  throne 
Again  in  golden  sheen. 

And  you  shall  reign,  shall  reign  alone. 

My  dark  Rosaleen.” 


The  whole  poem  might  be  taken  as  the  lyrical  and  inspired  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  coming  Ireland.  I  know  of  no  Irish  song  or  hymn, 
as  I  may  call  it,  which  is  more  thoroughly  steeped  in  passionate 
national  feeling,  or  which  expresses  with  greater  enthusiasm  the 
undying  national  hope. 

An  eminent  English  statesman,  who  once  held  high  position 
in  a  Government,  and  had  studied  closely  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
told  me  some  years  ago  that  if  he  had  his  way  he  would  never 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  any  man  to  be  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  who  could  not  satisfy  him  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  meaning  of  “Dark  Eosaleen.” 

The  centenary  of  Mangan’s  birth  is  celebrated  this  year  by  his 
countrymen,  and  I  accept  that  event  as  the  herald  of  the  coming 
Ireland. 

JcsTTN  McCarthy. 
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That  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years — from  1846  to  1903 — should 
he  spanned  by  two  pontificates  is  an  event  quite  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Two  successive  pontificates 
of  unusual  length  marked  the  epoch  at  which  Charlemagne  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Papal  States ;  hut,  taken  together,  the  years 
of  Hadrian  I.  and  Leo  III.  amounted  to  hut  forty-three.  The 
two  papal  reigns  of  our  own  time  marked,  as  did  those  other  two, 
a  vital  change  in  the  fortunes  and  position  of  the  Roman  See. 
They  began  with  the  dream  of  Pius  IX.  that  he  was  to  he  the  head 
of  a  federated  Italy — a  dream  shared  not  only  by  Gioherti  and 
Rosmini,  hut  by  Giuseppe  Mazzini.  They  have  witnessed  in  the 
end  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  in  its  old  form.  Roth  pontificates  have  been  marked 
by  an  increa.se  of  centralisation  in  the  Church.  To  this,  the  dogma 
of  1870  has  contributed.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Encyclical  letters  and  the  more  constant  and  active  guidance 
of  Catholics  by  the  papacy  have  been  an  unconscious  witness  to 
the  same  tendency.  This  has  been  a  not  unnatural  culmination 
of  a  movement  among  Catholics  which  was  aroused  ninety  years 
ago  by  the  trumpet  call  of  Joseph  de  Maistre’s  “Du  Pape.” 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  Pius  and  Leo  have  seen 
the  foundation  of  the  new  society  which  has  finally  taken  the 
place  of  the  Christendom  formally  inaugurated  by  Hadrian  and 
the  earlier  Leo.  That  Christendom  has  died  very  hard ;  but  it  is 
dead.  Its  traditions  and  institutions  long  survived  the  changes  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  little  of  them  now  remains.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  almost  universally  anti-Christian ;  or  at  best  officially 
non-Christian.  Catholics  are  (if  one  may  use  the  phrase)  an  inter¬ 
national  party,  as  were  the  Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
third  century.  De  Maistre’s  conception  of  TJltramontanism  as  a 
principle  of  union  among  them  has  definitely  taken  the  place  of 
the  older  Gallicanisms  and  Febronianisms  which  long  witnessed  to 
the  remnant  of  national  Catholicism,  the  heir  to  the  national 
Churches  of  Mediaeval  times — deferring  indeed  to  the  Papacy,  but 
each  Church  having  its  own  life,  and  each  representing  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  its  own  State. 

I  propose  here  briefly  to  review  the  outlines  of  the  career  of  the 
remarkable  Pontiff  who  has  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  ruled  the 
Church  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  character  revealed  in  the  long  series  of  Pontifical  Acts 
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from  1878  to  1903.  Of  the  relations  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  Quirinal  during  his  reign,  I  wrote  in  this  Review  five  years 
ago.^  I  shall  here  mainly  confine  myself  to  Leo  XIII.’s  general 
lines  of  policy  in  his  government  of  the  Church  at  large. 

Vincenzo  Gioacchino  Raffaele  Luigi  Pecci — to  give  him  his  full 
list  of  names — was  born  at  Carpineto  on  March  2nd,  1810.  He 
rfame  of  a  family  of  good  position  residing  at  Carpineto,  but 
originally  from  Siena.  The  father  of  Vincenzo — the  head  of  the 
family — was  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  events  of  his  early  life  have  been  told  at  length  in  the 
obituary  notices  which  have  appeared  since  his  death.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Collegio  Romano.  The  great 
Jubilee  year,  1825,  saw  his  final  determination  to  take  orders — his 
devotion  to  Leo  XII.,  the  reigning  Pontiff,  materially  contribut¬ 
ing  to  his  resolve.  He  was  prepared  for  diplomacy  at  the  Acca- 
demia  degli  Ecclesiastic!  nobili ;  and  filled  with  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  the  post  of  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Benevento,  and  afterwards 
at  Perugia.  In  1843  he  was  named  Nuncio  at  Brussels. 

Pecci’s  success  at  Brussels  was  as  complete  as  that  of  his  earlier 
career.  And  it  was  here  also  that  he  first  showed  those  marked 
academic  tastes  of  which  he  has  given  so  many  proofs  as  Pope, 
interesting  himself  greatly  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  notably  the  University  of  Louvain. 

On  January  19th,  1846,  Gregory  XVI. — very  shortly  before 
his  own  death — promoted  Pecci  to  the  Episcopate  of  Perugia. 
He  retained,  however — as  an  ex-Nuncio — the  title  of  Archbishop. 
Like  his  brother  Bishops,  he  was  made  to  remember  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  He  passed  some  weeks  in  prison,  and  was  forced  to  endure 
without  means  of  redress  the  plunder  of  his  monasteries  and  his 
churches. 

Many  anecdotes  survive  as  to  his  active  interest,  as  Archbishop, 
in  ecclesiastical  education.  He  founded  the  Academy  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  for  theological  discussion  among  his  clergy,  and 
few  things  delighted  him  more  than  taking  part  in  a  (lisjnitaiio, 
conducted  in  mediaeval  form. 

As  Bishop  he  showed  the  same  activity  and  the  same  tendency 
to  exercise  close  personal  supervision  and  direction  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  which  he  had  shown  as  Delegate,  and  was  to  evince  later 
on  as  Pope.  Like  Haroun  al  Rascbid,  he  loved  to  learn  for 
himself  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  dominions,  and  would 
attend  lectures  inro(/nit(>,  or  visit  the  parish  churches  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  efficiency  of  bis  priests.  On  one  occasion  the 
Professor  of  Latin  (]\Ionsignor  Brunelli),  coming  in  late  for  his 
lecture,  found  the  Archbishop  seated  in  his  chair  expounding 
(1)  “  Vatican  and  Quirinal,”  March,  1899. 
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Cicero.  On  another  occasion,  learning  that  a  parish  priest  was 
in  the  habit  of  paying  a  substitute  while  he  absented  himself  from 
Monday  to  Saturday,  the  Archbishop  betook  himself  in  person  to 
the  church  and  did  duty  for  the  substitute,  to  the  effectual  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  alarm  of  the  incumbent  on  his  return. 

The  Archbishop  was  an  early  riser  and  a  hard  worker  in  many 
departments — devoting  himself  to  literature  as  well  as  to  his 
special  ecclesiastical  duties. 

He  was  created  a  Cardinal  in  the  Consistory  of  1853.  In  1859 — 
when  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Cavour  foreshadowed  the 
loss  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter — he  addressed  a  letter  to  Pius 
IX.,  in  which  he  protested  in  the  strongest  language  against 
“these  impious  efforts  to  despoil  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  his 
dignity  and  independence;  setting  revolt  and  schism  against  the 
great  principle  of  Catholic  Unity.” 

He  won  the  respect  even  of  the  Piedmontese  invaders  by  the 
dignity  of  his  attitude,  and  was  never  (it  is  said)  betrayed,  even 
under  the  provocations  of  that  time,  into  rash  excess  in  his  pro¬ 
tests.  Nevertheless,  he  effectually  marked  his  disapproval  of  the 
policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy  when  occasion  permitted.  The 
Government  desired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  gain  the  control  of 
educational  institutions — ecclesiastical  and  lay.  In  the  principal 
lay  college  of  Perugia  they  attempted  to  nominate  their  own  pro¬ 
fessors.  Leo  XIII.  met  this  move  by  an  act  as  effectual  as  it  was 
beyond  reach  of  criticism.  He  announced  that  he  withdrew  his 
patronage  from  an  institution  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  was  no 
longer  responsible,  and  he  had  his  arms  removed  from  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  college.  No  remonstrance  with  the  Government  would 
have  been  as  effectual.  The  parents  immediately  withdrew  their 
children,  and  the  State  professors  had  to  address  empty  benches. 

One  of  the  threads  which  he  was  to  take  up  in  his  Pontificate 
may  be  traced  to  the  days  of  his  Episcopate  at  Perugia.  In  the 
Lent  of  1877  the  Archbishop  issued  a  Pastoral  on  the  labour 
question,  which  anticipates  largely  the  celebrated  Encyclical 
Rerum  Novarum.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  democratic  party 
for  the  strong  sympathy  with  the  people  which  it  evinced. 

“The  modern  schools  of  economics,”  wrofe  Cardinal  Pecci,  “have  con¬ 
sidered  labour  as  the  supreme  end  of  man,  whom  they  take  into  account  as 
a  machine  of  more  or  less  value,  according  as  he  aids  more  or  less  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  absence  of  consideration  for  the  normal  man,  and  the 
colossal  abuse  that  is  made  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  by  those  who  seek  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  dependence  in  order  to  grow  rich  at  their  expense. 
And  even  in  countries  which  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  foremost  in 
civilisation,  what  grave  and  repeated  complaints  do  we  not  hear  of  the 
excessive  hours  of  labour  imposed  on  those  who  must  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow?  And  does  not  the  sight  of  the  poor  children,  shut 
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up  in  factories,  where,  in  the  midst  of  their  premature  toil,  consumption 
awaits  them — does  not  this  sight  provoke  words  of  burning  indignation 
from  every  generous  soul,  and  oblige  Governments  and  Parliaments  to  make 
laws  that  can  serve  as  a  check  to  this  inhuman  traflSc?  And  were  it  not  for 
Catholic  charity,  which,  with  its  asylums  and  various  institutions,  never 
ceases  to  provide  relief  to  their  misery,  how  many  of  these  children  would 
nowadays  be  left  without  protection,  and  abandoned  to  themselves  by  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  whom  the  frenzy  of  labour  drags  from  the  domestic 
liearth?  Oh,  most  beloved  children,  when  we  see  these  things,  or  hear  them 
related  by  organs  that  are  above  suspicion,  we  are  impotent  to  contain  the 
feeling  of  indignation  which  is  ready  to  burst  forth  against  those  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  destinies  of  civilisation  should  be  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  these  barbarians.  And  they  call  this  encouraging  progress.  But  there 
is  still  worse  to  be  said ;  this  labour  without  measure,  which  exhausts  and 
wears  out  the  body,  is  at  the  same  time  the  ruin  of  the  soul,  from  which 
little  by  little  it  cancels  all  traces  of  resemblance  with  God.  This  rage  of 
keeping  men  riveted  down  to  matter,  steeped  in  it,  absorbed  by  it,  benumbs 
all  intellectual  life  in  these  wretched  victims  of  labour,  flung  back  into 
Paganism.  All  that  which  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  him  heir  to  Heaven, 
as  God  wishes  he  should  be,  fades  from  their  sight  and  is  forgotten,  leaving 
only  in  exchange  animal  instinct,  thenceforth  intolerant  of  any  curb.  In 
the  presence  of  these  beings — prematurely  exhausted  by  heartless  avarice — 
we  ask  if,  instead  of  making  progress,  these  adepts  of  a  civilisation  without 
God,  and  outside  the  Church,  are  not  rather  driving  us  many  centuries  back, 
to  those  sad  times  when  so  great  a  part  of  the  human  race  lay  crushed  in 
slavery,  and  of  which  the  poet  sorrowfully  cried  :  ‘  The  human  species  lives 
only  in  a  few.’  ”  (TTvmnnnm  pniich  ririt  ffpnus.) 


Leo  XTIT.  ascended  the  Pontifical  Throne  in  the  very  year 
(1878)  when  modern  Socialism  was  hejjinnin^  to  he  a  formidable 
power,  and  when  its  occasional  alliance  with  Nihilism  and 
Anarchism  suf^gested  a  decree  of  danfrer  to  the  stability  of 
modern  society,  the  extent  of  which  it  appeared  impossible  to 
measure.  The  two  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  first  to  endeavour  to  assassinate  the  Kinjr  of  Italy  came  in 
the  year  of  the  new  Pope’s  accession,  and  the  same  year  was 
marked  by  Bismarck’s  stem  measures  of  repression  against 
German  Socialism. 

The  new  Pope,  in  his  first  Encyclical,  published  a  month  after 
his  election,  struck  the  keynote  of  a  policy  from  which,  in  spite 
of  many  discouragements,  he  never  departed.  The  Inscruiahili, 
published  on  April  21st,  reviewed  the  ills  of  modern  society,  and 
traced  them  in  the  main  to  those  features  in  the  policy  of  modern 
legislators  which  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Church.  “This 
legislation  issued,  ”  he  wrote,  “  in  contempt  of  the  Episcopal  power, 
in  hindrances  to  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  in  the 
dissolution  of  religious  orders,  and  the  sequestration  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  whereby  the  priests  and  the  poor  were  supported.”  Striking 
in  this,  his  first  Encyclical,  the  same  note  which  predominates  in 
the  great  Encyclical  of  1902,  on  “  The  evils  of  the  times,”  he  de- 
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plores  the  false  liberalism  of  modern  Italy,  the  secularisation  of 
public  institutions,  the  evil  liberty  of  teaching  publicly  every 
kind  of  system  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  systematic  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  educate  the  young  in  those 
principles  on  which  the  stability  of  society  depends.  “  That  is 
certainly  not  to  be  reputed  the  perfection  of  civil  life  by  which 
all  lawful  authority  is  boldly  despised;  nor  is  that  to  be  deemed 
liberty  which  ....  thrives  (miserably  and  disgracefully)  on 
freedom  in  gratifying  evil  desires,  and  on  the  impunity  of  crime 
and  the  oppression  of  those  who  are  the  best  citizens.  It  is  sin 
that  makes  people  miserable.”  Had  not  the  authority  of  the 
Church  been  neglected  and  repudiated,  “  the  civil  power  would 
not  have  lost  that  august  and  sacred  dignity  which  it  bore,  which 
was  confeiTcd  on  it  by  religion,  and  which  alone  makes  the  con¬ 
dition  of  obedience  worthy  and  noble  in  man.” 

That  the  civil  power  derives  its  sacredness  and  its  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  men  from  religion,  and  that  no  mere  legislation  can 
take  the  place  of  that  early  moulding  of  the  character  and  of  in¬ 
stilling  the  principle  of  obedience  on  which  the  willing  observ¬ 
ance  of  all  laws  that  are  enacted  depends,  was,  perhaps,  tlie 
leading  idea  developed  by  the  Pope  during  his  long  Pontificate. 
The  best  laws  are  of  no  avail  if  they  are  not  obeyed.  The  best 
judiciary  system  is  useless  if  judges  are  corrupt  and  witnesses 
perjured.  In  the  absence  of  general  respect  for  truth  and  for 
law,  the  w'isest  and  strongest  rule  must  fail.  Thus,  the  civil 
power,  he  said,  has  urgent  need  of  the  spiritual.  For  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  time  to  wai*  with  the  Church  is  short-sighted  policy. 
The  Church  may  suffer  for  the  moment.  In  the  long  run,  civil 
society  suffers,  and  its  rulers  find  their  own  power  w'eakened. 

The  Encyclical,  Quod  Apontolici,  of  the  following  December, 
condemning  Communism  and  irreligious  Socialism,  was  a  further 
practical  application  of  the  same  principle.  Give  the  Church 
liberty,  he  pleaded,  and  she  wdll  have  the  power  as  well  as  the 
will  to  co-operate  with  the  Civil  Government  in  averting  this  new 
danger  to  society. 

This  systematic  appeal  was  year  after  year  perseveringly  re¬ 
newed  and  applied  in  detail,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  fact 
that  the  rulers  of  the  State  themselves  in  many  cases  failed  in  any 
way  to  aid  his  efforts.  In  some  cases  Leo  XIII.  was  successful 
in  gaining  the  attention  of  Governments  and  in  affording  them 
substantial  aid  and  in  some  cases  he  was  not.  The  persecution  of 
the  Church  in  Germany — consequent  on  the  Ealk  laws  of  1873 — 
was  at  its  height  at  his  accession.  The  Pope  urged  a  compromise 
for  the  benefit  of  Church  and  State  alike.  He  urged  the  German 
Bishops  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  State — as  in  the  case 
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of  notifying  ecclesiastical  appointments  to  the  authorities.  He 
repeatedly  urged  on  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Iron  Chancellor 
the  wisdom  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Church.  Bismarck,  as  is 
well-known,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  capacity,  good  sense, 
and  far-sightedness  of  the  PontifI:,  and  the  modification  of  the 
Falk  laws  began  almost  at  once.  From  the  date  of  the  first  Papal 
letter  to  the  Emperor  (December,  1882)  onwards,  the  success  of 
the  Pope’s  policy  became  more  and  more  manifest.  The  high- 
water  mark  was  reached  in  December,  1885,  when  Bismarck 
emphasised  before  the  world  his  respect  for  the  Papacy  by  asking 
Pope  Leo  to  arbitrate  between  Germany  and  Spain  in  the  dispute 
as  to  the  ownership  of  the  Caroline  Islands.  Doubtless  that  they 
should  be  awarded  to  Spain  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and 
Bismarck  was  partly  actuated  in  his  appeal  to  the  Pope  by  his 
desire  to  retreat  with  dignity.  Still  the  eftect  of  the  Chancellor’s 
action  in  notifying  before  all  Europe  the  value  he  attached  to 
the  moral  power  of  the  Papacy  was  great.  The  Falk  laws  had 
by  this  time  been  so  far  modified  that  little  remained  to  fetter  the 
liberty  of  German  Catholics.  The  Pope  wrote  a  letter  in  Januaiy, 
1886,  urging  the  Prussian  Bishops  to  support  the  Government,  and 
he  conferred  the  Order  of  Christ  on  Prince  Bismarck.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Kaiser  has  carried  on  the  policy  which  Bismarck’s  latter 
days  inaugurated.  He  has  again  and  again  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  do  honour  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Pontiff.  The  State 
visit  to  the  Vatican,  of  which  we  were  all  talking  a  few  weeks  ago 
— when  William  was  saluted  in  the  Piazza  with  the  cry  “a  second 
Charlemagne  ” — marks  the  triumph  of  Catholic  patience  under 
the  Kulturkampf  and  of  Leo’s  policy  of  firmness  and  conciliation. 

A  similar  policy  to  that  pursued  by  the  Pontiff'  in  Germany,  of 
pleading  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  urging  the  beneficial  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  freedom  to  the  Civil  Government  itself,  and  at 
the  same  time  exhorting  Catholics  to  active  loyalty,  was  carried 
out  in  Belgium.  In  April,  1880,  the  Pope  protested  against  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  nunciature  by  the  Liberal  Government, 
and  against  its  attacks  on  Christian  education.  In  August,  1881, 
he  exhorted  the  Bishops  to  avoid  undue  quarrels  with  the  State. 
The  position  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  Belgium  of  to-day,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  its  position  in  1880,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
landmarks  of  Catholic  progress  during  his  Pontificate. 

In  Ireland  the  efforts  of  the  Papacy  were  perhaps  less  suc¬ 
cessful.  From  the  letter  to  the  Irish  Bishops  of  December,  1880, 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  boycotting,  the 
Papal  influence  was  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  But  the  forces 
to  be  dealt  with  were  complex  and  powerful.  The  Persico  mission 
accomplished  but  little  at  the  time.  Yet  many  who  are  in  a 
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position  to  judge,  trace  the  diminution  of  the  alliance  between  the 
clergy  and  the  forces  of  political  disorder,  with  its  important  con¬ 
sequences,  to  the  line  taken  by  Pope  Leo  at  that  crisis. 

In  France  the  Papal  action  in  things  political  has  been  specially 
marked.  From  the  Encyclical  to  the  French  Pishops,  “  Nobilis- 
sima  Gallorum  Gens,”  of  February,  1884,  to  the  Encyclical  of 
Februaiy  1892,  “  to  the  Bishops  and  faithful  of  France,”  there 
was  a  constant  and  consistent  enforcement  of  the  exhortation  to 
Catholics  not  to  identify  the  cause  of  the  Church  with  the  cause 
of  Royalism;  to  be  good  citizens,  loyal  to  the  Republic;  and  to 
bring  home  to  the  Government  the  fact  that  to  persecute  the 
Church  weakens  the  State.  We  know  the  sequel.  Persecution 
was  for  a  time  less  virulent  after  the  days  of  the  Feriy  laws.  The 
espiit  nouveau  of  M.  Spuller  was  talked  of,  and  it  may  perhaps 
yet  be  realised ;  the  tone  of  respect  for  the  Church  introduced  into 
French  politics  by  M.  Brunetiere  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  has  had  its  counterpart  in  a  growing  reverence  for  re¬ 
ligion  among  the  more  intellectual.  But  hitherto  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  far  from  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  best  French  opinion, 
has  carried  out — latterly,  with  unparalleled  virulence — the  policy 
of  the  anti-Christian  Freemasons:  it  has  hardly  a  thinker  or 
journal  of  eminence  on  its  side.  The  creation  of  the  raZ/ies  has  as¬ 
serted  a  great  principle,  and  has  won  sympathy  from  many  moderate 
men.  But  as  a  practical  policy  it  has  hitherto  been  a  failure. 
The  Catholics  have  been  divided  into  two  camps,  and  have  thus 
lost  in  organisation;  while  the  governing  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  fanatics  whom  no  policy  of  moderation  will  conciliate.  Never¬ 
theless,  Leo’s  counsel  has  been  a  step  towards  inculcating  on 
Catholics  that  attitude  of  liberality  and  patriotism  which  once  made 
Montalembert  such  a  power  in  the  Chamber,  and  which  is  the 
only  attitude  which  can  ultimately  win  for  Catholics  any  per¬ 
manent  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  various  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
addressed  to  the  Sultan  in  1879,  to  the  Emperor  of  China  in  1885, 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  in  the  following  May,  and  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  as  ruler  of  Poland,  may  be  briefly  referred  to 
(space  allows  no  more)  as  examples  of  the  wide  vigilance  of  the 
Pontiff. 

The  Oriental  Churches  always  claimed  a  special  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  Pope  Leo,  and  as  early  as  May,  1879,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  from  the  Sultan  a  recognition  of  rights  and  liberties 
among  the  Armenians  which  had  been  infringed.  \  arious  minor 
schisms  among  Chaldeans  and  Armenians  were,  moreover,  ad¬ 
justed,  and  in  December,  1880,  Antonius  Ilassan,  Patriarch  of  the 
Armenians,  was  raised  to  the  Cardinalate. 
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Allied  with  this  interest  in.  the  Eastern  Churches  was  the  wider 
dream  of  reunion.  The  confirmation  of  Oriental  rights  and  re¬ 
cognition  of  a  decree  of  autonomy  among  the  Oriental  communions 
in  1894  bore  no  great  practical  fruit.  But  it  was  the  public 
manifestation  of  a  great  thought.  And  this  aspiration  for  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  Churches  was  eloquently  expressed  in  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  year,  with  the  truly  Papal  address,  “Princi- 
pibus  populisque  universis,”  on  the  high  ideal  of  unity  in  the 
faith. 

In  the  same  connection  must  he  recorded  the  letter  of  1895, 
“Ad  Anglos,”  which  also  marked  a  spirit  of  charity  and  con¬ 
ciliation  towards  those  external  to  the  Papal  communion.  This 
letter  probably  bore  permanent  fruit,  although  doubtless  the  com¬ 
plex  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  England  was  not  fully 
understood  by  the  Pope.  The  Pope’s  action  could  in  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  led  to  practical  negotiations  for  reunion.  And 
what  was  won  by  the  subsequent  pronouncements  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  (the  “  Satis  cognitum  ”),  and  on  Anglican 
orders  (the  “  Apostolicse  curae  ”),  in  rescuing  the  original  appeal 
to  the  English  from  misunderstanding,  will  probably  prove  in 
the  long  run  equally  important,  even  though  the  immediate  irri¬ 
tation  produced  by  the  brief  on  Anglican  orders  may  have  been, 
however  inevitably,  detrimental.  No  practical  prospect  of  re¬ 
union  was  defeated  by  their  publication,  for  such  a  prospect  had 
never  existed. 

The  number  of  new  hierarchies  established  during  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  deserves  a  special  word.  In  Scotland  a  hierarchy  was 
formed  in  1878;  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1881.  In  1884 
the  Archbishopric  of  Carthage  was  created  in  the  Ease  Indies; 
and  another  in  Japan  in  1891;  in  Mexico,  in  the  same  year,  the 
hierarchy  was  reconstituted.  In  Brazil  new  dioceses  were  erected 
in  1892,  and  Wales  has  been  within  the  last  years  of  the  Pontifi¬ 
cate  made  first  a  vicariate  and  then  a  diocese. 

The  movement  of  centralisation  begun  by  Pius  IX.  has  been 
continued  by  Leo  XIII.  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  discipline 
than  of  doctrine.  It  may  be  plausibly  maintained  that  no  formal 
utterance,  regarded  by  Catholic  theologians  generally  as  infallible, 
has  emanated  from  the  Chair  of  Peter  since  1870;  but  in  guiding 
the  policy  of  Catholics  throughout  the  world  (in  matters  in  which 
Catholic  interests  are  concerned),  the  Pope  has  been  active;  En¬ 
cyclicals  and  Briefs  being,  as  in  the  days  of  his  predecessor,  very 
numerous,  and  not,  as  at  an  earlier  time,  exceptional  events. 

Another  movement  in  the  direction  of  centralisation  has  been 
the  further  multiplication  of  the  colleges  in  Rome  which  train 
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the  future  priests  of  many  nations.  To  those  already  in  existence, 
Pope  Leo  has  added  the  South  American,  the  North  American,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Spanish. 

Leo  XIII.  has  been  eminently  a  patron  of  letters,  and  has  paid 
that  close  attention  to  ecclesiastical  education  which  would  be 
expected  from  his  antecedents  as  a  bishop.  He  has  founded 
universities  at  Fribourg,  at  Baltimore,  at  Ottawa,  and  he  has 
shown  special  interest  in  many  others. 

His  most  noteworthy  act  in  reference  to  clerical  education  was 
the  celebrated  Encyclical  “.ZEterni  Patris,”  on  the  study  of  the 
Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  Encyclical  was  for  a  time 
applied  in  a  somewhat  restrictive  sense.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  largeness  of  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  has  also  had,  inevitably, 
its  effect  in  broadening  a  method  of  philosophy,  which  in  many 
modem  scholastic  manuals  has  lost  its  original  elasticity.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Monsignor  Mercier  of 
Louvain  will  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  breadth  and  profound 
thought  which  have  been  realised  by  some  leaders  of  the  neo- 
Thomistic  movement,  and  which  have  won  appreciation  among 
German  and  French  thinkers  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  encouragement  of  historical  studies  by  Leo  XIII.,  and  his 
liberality  in  throwing  open  the  Vatican  library  to  students. 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike,  will  be  remembered  as  char¬ 
acteristic  acts  of  the  Pontificate.  “  If  Scripture  history  had  been 
written  on  party  lines,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “we  should 
never  have  heard  of  Judas  among  the  Apostles.” 

The  questions  of  civil  marriage  and  the  family  life,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  seculars  and  regulars  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  heathen  countries,  Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie’s  crusade  against  the  African  slave  traffic,  the  civil  power 
of  the  Papacy,  Christian  education,  have  all  been  among  the 
subjects  of  his  multifarious  utterances. 

The  adjustment  of  the  education  difficulty  in  Canada  was,  per¬ 
haps,  as  skilful  and  successful  an  enterprise  as  any  which  has 
marked  the  Pontificate.  The  task  of  thoroughly  investigating  the 
question  in  the  country  itself  was  entrusted  to  Monsignor  Merry 
del  Val,  and  the  decision  of  the  Pope  was  based  on  his  report. 
By  a  Papal  pronouncement  in  which  a  rhetoric  which  satisfied  the 
justly  and  deeply  indignant  feelings  of  the  more  intransigeant  of 
the  Canadian  Bishops  was  united  with  the  practical  measures  of 
compromise  which  the  Catholic  Premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
demanded,  religious  education  was  secured  for  as  many  as  possible. 
A  more  uncompromising  policy  would  not  only  have  deprived  large 
numbers  of  Catholic  training,  but  might  have  created  a  schism 
VOL.  LXXIV.  X.S.  s 
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among  Canadian  Catholics  which  would  have  been  most  serious 
in  its  consequences. 

And  if  this  negotiation  may  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
skilful  as  concerning  a  particular  locality,  and  from  a  point  of 
view  in  some  sense  diplomatic,  the  Encyclical  of  1892  on  the  social 
question  was,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  important  act  of  the  Ponti¬ 
ficate,  and  has  exercised  the  greatest  moral  effect.  That  ever¬ 
growing  movement  of  the  Catholic  democracy — in  Austria,  in 
Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Germany — which 
has  at  times  and  in  places  been  dangerous  in  its  alliance  with 
forces  of  disorder,  was  drawn  under  Papal  and  religious  influence 
by  an  Encyclical  of  singular  wisdom  and  moderation.  The  utmost 
sympathy  with  the  troubles  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  their  claim  to  an  adequate  remuneration  is  valid  in 
justice,  and  is  not  merely  an  appeal  to  Christian  pity,  was  com¬ 
bined  with  the  firmest  rejection  of  Utopian  Socialism,  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  spirit  of  insubordination. 

And  in  this  connection  came  another  great  international  spec¬ 
tacle,  when  the  Pope  and  the  German  Emperor  combined  to  sanc¬ 
tion  and  approve  the  Congress  on  the  labour  question  at  Berlin  in 
1889,  which  included  delegates  from  all  nations. 

The  last  three  years  of  Leo’s  Pontificate  have  witnessed  several 
important  utterances — the  Rescript  to  Cardinal  Richard  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1900,  on  the  Congregations,  beginning,  “  Au  milieu  des  conso¬ 
lations,”  the  “Graves  de  communi,”  of  January,  1901,  on  social 
democracy,  the  Encyclical  on  “The  Evils  of  the  Time  and  Their 
Remedies,” — the  great  Pontiff’s  will  and  testament  issued  in  1902, 
the  year  of  his  jubilee  celebrations.  With  solemn  pathos  the 
Holy  Father  depicts  in  this  remarkable  Encyclical  the  sufferings 
of  the  Church,  and  the  share  of  her  ministers  in  those  Beatitudes 
which  promise  a  reward  for  the  endurance  of  present  sorrow  and 
injustice.  In  language  suggestive  of  that  used  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  he  describes  the  war  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  on 
•truths  the  most  sacred,  the  inroads  of  secularism  on  our  daily 
life,  and  the  failure  of  the  boasted  progress  of  civilisation  to  take 
the  place  of  that  religion  which  it  has  despised  and  persecuted. 
The  Encyclical  is  an  earnest  plea,  not  against  modern  progress, 
but  against  the  forgetfulness  of  the  laws  of  ’nature  and  society 
which  its  fanatical  advocates  have  countenanced.  It  is  only  so  far 
as  it  is  the  foe  to  religion  that  the  modern  movement  is  decried. 
We  are  (the  Pope  says)  to  welcome  and  use  “  the  advantages  which 
flow  from  education,  from  science,  from  civilisation,  from  a  wise 
and  peaceful  liberty.”  But  liberty  has  passed  into  license,  and  has 
questioned  the  truths  on  which  the  life  of  society  depends.  And 
science  has  not  known  its  place,  but  has  tried  with  ludicrous  unsuc- 
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cess  to  be  a  substitute  for  religion.  “  Man  has  been  able  to  subdue 
matter,  but  matter  has  not  been  able  to  give  him  what  it  does  not 
possess.  To  the  great  questions  which  concern  our  highest  interests 
science  has  given  no  answer.”  Comfort  and  material  civilisa¬ 
tion  are  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  lost  hope,  lost  ideals,  lost 
coherence  of  principles,  loss  of  the  realisation  of  the  necessary 
laws  of  social  life.  “A  law  of  Providence  confirmed  by  history 
shows  that  man  cannot  strike  at  the  first  principles  of  religion 
without  sapping  the  foundations  of  social  order  and  prosperity.” 
The  Church  is  the  guardian  of  religion  and  its  constant  persecu¬ 
tion  must  prove  in  the  long  run  the  destruction  of  social  order. 
To  the  vindication,  then,  of  these  old  and  simple  truths — truths  of 
commonsense  which  the  eccentricity  of  modern  thought  has  for¬ 
gotten — he  devotes  himself;  to  their  restoration  to  true  perspec¬ 
tive,  which  free  discussion  and  an  exaggeration  of  the  place 
occupied  by  science  in  the  scheme  of  true  wisdom  had  destroyed. 
The  Pontiff  asks  that  his  message  may  be  listened  to,  not  by 
Catholics  only,  but  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
race.  “  May  it  be  received  as  the  testament  which,  standing  as 
we  do  so  near  the  gates  of  Eternity,  we  wish  to  leave  to  the 
people  of  the  earth,  as  a  presage  of  the  salvation  which  we  desire 
for  all.”  This  Encyclical  is  perhaps  the  most  touching  of  the 
whole  Pontificate  and  breathes  in  every  page  the  unearthly  wisdom 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  the  fitting  farewell  of  a  great 
Pontiff  to  the  people  of  Christ,  at  the  termination  of  a  memorable 
reign. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  on  what  I  must  account  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  whole  Pontificate.  Leo  XIII.  was  in  his 
early  years  hailed  as  a  Liberal  Pope.  He  was  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  modern  movements,  and  to  abandon  effete  mediaevalisms. 
On  the  true  nature  of  his  Liberalism  I  shall  speak  directly; 
but  any  expectation  among  men  of  the  world  that  he  would  place 
in  the  background  the  directly  spiritual  arms  of  the  Church,  or 
its  spiritual  claims,  or  its  spiritual  aims,  in  favour  of  the  weapons 
and  standards  of  diplomacy,  has  been  absolutely  falsified.  Running 
parallel  with  the  acts  I  have  attempted  to  summarise  is  a  long 
series  of  devotional  utterances  and  admonitions,  and  nothing  is 
more  apparent  throughout  the  Pontificate  than  that  the  arms  to 
which  the  Pontiff  has  really  trusted  are  prayer  and  devotion. 
Belief  in  “the  foolishness  of  the  Cross,”  the  simplest  faith  in 
that  Power  which  is  beyond  our  small  capacities  and  comprehen¬ 
sion,  which  is  not  of  the  world,  has  been  in  his  Pontifical  “Acts” 
the  mainspring  of  hope  and  action,  even  where  the  methods  of 
diplomacy  have  been  employed.  That  the  faithful  should  grow 
in  devotion  to  the  Rosary,  that  they  should  join  the  Third  Order 
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of  St.  Francis,  that  they  should  lead  Christian  lives — these  are 
the  means  on  which  the  Pontiff  ultimately  relies  for  the  success  of 
the  Church  in  the  contest  with  its  foes.  No  one  who  reads  the 
remarkable  utterances  which  have  appeared  throughout  his  reign 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  this  fact.  Devotion  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  to  St.  Alfonso  Liguori,  to  St.  Bonaventure,  to  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  of  Paul,  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  but,  above  all,  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Our  Lord  and  to  Our  Lady — these  are  the  subjects  on 
which  the  Pontiff  breaks  away  from  diplomatic  reserve,  and  shows 
the  simplest  faith  and  devotion.  The  saintly  piety  of  the  “De 
Jesu  Redemptore”  of  1900,  and  of  the  singularly  beautiful  En¬ 
cyclical  on  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  “  Mirce  Caritatis,”  issued  only 
last  year,  reveal  the  inner  character  of  Leo  and  the  true  secret 
alike  of  his  own  trust  and  of  his  power  over  others. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  Leo  XIII.’s  Pontificate,  we  must 
remember — what  is  obvious  once  it  is  stated — that  in  tbe  last 
resort  the  whole  power  of  the  Papacy  rests  on  its  moral  infiuence. 
Even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.,  when 
Popes  deposed  monarchs,  and  claimed  the  widest  temporal 
dominion,  such  claims  were  only  effected  in  virtue  of  the 
prevailing  popular  sentiment  and  faith.  It  was  the  dominant 
faith  of  the  age,  and  its  chivalrous  and  mystical  devotion  to  the 
See  of  Peter  which  made  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  eager  to  support 
the  Papacy  with  the  temporal  sword,  and  to  confer  on  it  the 
dominions  which  it  subsequently  held.  It  was  the  popular  faith 
in  the  Papacy  which  made  an  interdict  in  the  reign  of  King  John 
a  veritable  and  effectual  punishment  to  the  English  people  instead 
of  an  idle  form.  The  Papal  suzerainty  over  Ireland  would  never 
have  been  yielded  in  an  age  when  the  moral  power  of  the  Papacy 
was  less  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Henry  II.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  as  well  as  their  spiritual  power  has  ever 
depended  ultimately  on  the  moral  influence  they  have  exerted  on 
the  faith  and  reverence  of  Christendom.  And  consequently  it  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  Papacy  that  in  estimating  the  success 
of  a  Pontificate,  the  weight  and  measures  consist  largely  of  im¬ 
palpable  but  very  real  moral  considerations.  To  be  a  great  soldier 
like  Julius  II.  or  a  great  scholar  like  Benedict  XIV.  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  a  great  Pope.  Had  Pius  IX.  succeeded — as  Mazzini 
once  hoped — in  reorganising  the  Papal  States  on  a  new  basis,  as 
the  ideal  Liberal  Pope  he  would  have  been  a  great  political  figure. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  have  won  influence  as 
deep  as  he  actually  secured  at  a  time  of  misfortune  and  failure. 
Not,  indeed,  for  the  world  at  large — which  he  defied  in  wrathful 
indignation — but  for  Catholics,  Pius  IX.  was  a  great  Pope,  greater 
than  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIII.,  or  Gregory  XVI.,  though  he  lived  to 
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see  himself  stripped  of  the  temporal  power  which  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed. 

In  reviewing  then  the  very  different  career  of  his  successor,  it 
would  be  misleading  to  measure  his  success  entirely  by  the  success 
of  the  enterprises  on  which  he  set  his  heart.  A  great  missionary 
aims  at  converting  his  hundreds  or  thousands  of  souls.  He  does 
not  succeed  in  doing  so;  but  it  is  the  moral  energy  which  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  an  infinite  aspiration,  which  actually  wins  for 
him  his  influence  as  a  moral  force  in  the  minds  of  men.  Great 
aspirations  and  the  unflinching  advocacy — through  discourage¬ 
ment — of  high  and  unworldly  principles  may  be  a  great  power, 
and  may  prove  in  the  long  run  to  have  been  so  even  if  each  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  they  are  manifested  fails.  The  world  gains  the 
moral  tonic  attaching  to  the  self -revelation  of  a  character  and 
purpose  consistently  great. 

“  Great  is  the  facile  conqueror. 

Yet  haply  he  who  wounded  sore, 

Breathless,  unhorsed,  all  covered  o’er 
With  blood  and  sweat. 

Sinks  foiled,  yet  fighting,  evermore. 

Is  greater  yet.” 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  apply  such  thoughts  literally  to  a 
Pontificate  so  rich  in  actual  achievement  as  that  of  Leo  XIII. 
But  the  two  questions  must  be  kept  distinct — the  direct  aims 
which  he  achieved ;  and  what  his  strenuous  efforts  indirectly  accom¬ 
plished,  even  through  the  most  unsuccessful  enterprises,  in  raising 
once  again  the  moral  power  of  the  Papacy  among  the  nations,  and 
securing  respect  and  influence  for  it  even  among  its  enemies. 

Leo  XIII.  used  at  one  time  (as  I  have  said)  to  be  called  a 
Liberal  Pope.  This  statement  is  only  true  with  very  great  re¬ 
servations  which  I  shall  shortly  attempt  to  indicate.  But  he  was 
a  Pope  with  those  wide  and  large  conceptions  of  policy  which 
involve  great  liberality  of  mind,  and  exclude  the  bigotry  be¬ 
longing  to  a  narrow  purview.  The  thought  of  Dante’s  ideal 
magnanimous  Pope,  the  friend  of  science,  who  was  to  bring  en¬ 
lightenment  and  peace  to  all,  must  often  have  dwelt  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  so  loved  the  age  of  Aquinas  and  Bonaventure.  “  There 
would  seem”  (wrote  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant),  “  to  be  in  his  old  age 
(which  makes  it  impossible  if  nothing  else  did)  a  trembling  con¬ 
sciousness  of  capacity  to  be  himself  a  Pope  Angelico,  and  gather 
us  all  under  his  wings.” 

At  a  time  when  the  Papacy  was  decried  by  the  dominant 
Liberal  Party,  as  the  incorrigible  enemy  of  the  great  movement 
of  progress,  which  was  advancing  with  God-like  step,  carrying  all 
before  it;  within  a  few  years  of  the  Syllabus  which  had  been 
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hailed  as  the  definitive  divorce  of  the  Papacy  from  modern 
civilisation;  Pope  Leo  had  the  courage  to  assume  at  once  the 
attitude  of  a  great  Pope,  denouncing  the  anarchic  principles  which 
threaten  modern  society,  and  urging  civil  rulers  to  defend  religion 
and  the  Papacy  as  the  indispensable  bulwarks  of  social  order 
against  the  revolution.  Thus  (as  we  have  seen)  he  began  by  the  un¬ 
sparing  denunciation  of  anti-social  Socialism  in  the  Inscrutahili 
and  the  Quod  Apostolici,  and  in  the  very  first  years  of  his  Pontifi¬ 
cate  he  had  convinced  the  greatest  statesman  in  Europe,  and  the 
head  of  the  greatest  Protestant  Power,  that  to  persecute  the 
Catholic  Church  and  alienate  the  Papacy  was  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  civil  society.  The  repeal  of  the  Ealk  Laws,  and  the 
Papal  arbitration  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  are  very  noteworthy. 
It  was  to  the  few  men  of  insight  that  the  Pope  had  necessarily  to 
look  at  first  for  recognition,  at  a  time  when  average  opinion  was 
marked  by  intense  bigotry;  and  the  prompt  response  of  Bismarck 
to  Pope  Leo’s  overtures  was  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  attain¬ 
able  means  of  forcing  on  the  European  mind  a  new  attitude  of 
attention  and  respect  towards  the  Papacy. 

But  doubtless,  in  these  and  other  critical  junctures,  the  contrast 
between  the  largeness  of  conception  and  aspiration  with  the 
limited  results  secured,  is  striking.  Leo  dreamt  of  himself  as  the 
great  peacemaker  among  the  nations;  the  role  of  arbitrator  was 
assumed  but  once,  and  in  a  dispute  in  which  justice  was  not  really 
at  stake.  He  longed  to  make  the  peace  between  labourer  and 
capitalist  in  all  countries.  He  has  written  wisely  and  beautifully 
on  the  subject  in  the  Rerum  Xovarum.  Very  striking  have  been 
the  consequent  manifestations  of  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  in  the 
labour  pilgrimage.  And  a  strong  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
Catholic  social  movement  in  France  and  Belgium.  But  of  the  idea 
of  the  great  international  peacemaker  in  this  matter,  as  in  that  of 
war  between  the  nations,  a  suggestion  was  realised  and  no  more — 
in  the  convocation  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

Once  again  he  has  spoken  on  many  occasions  beautiful  words 
concerning  the  reunion  of  the  Churches.  That  he  might,  like 
Papa  Angelico,  he  the  means  of  healing  all  schism,  has  been  a 
dream  second  in  vividness  to  none.  But  here  again,  only  a  faint 
suggestion  has  been  realised — a  few  petty  schisms  in  obscuie 
regions  adjusted,  and  autonomy  granted  to  the  remnant  of  Greek 
Churchmen  in  Communion  with  Home,  for  which  few  cared. 
Again,  he  urged  that  in  every  land  Governments  should  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  and  maintained  that  they  would  promptly 
reap  their  reward  in  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Catholics.  And, 
doubtless,  in  Germany,  he  largely  succeeded.  In  Belgium,  too, 
the  present  state  of  things — in  spite  of  recent  drawbacks — on  the 
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whole  justifies  such  a  claim.  But  elsewhere  Governments  have 
often  been  deaf  or — much  worse — Catholic  people  have  been  in¬ 
tractable. 

We  have  had  then  the  spectacle  of  a  very  great  ideal — something 
of  the  ideal  associated  with  Papa  Angelico — pursued  with  absolute 
insistency  and  consistency,  winning  occasionally  emphatic  vic¬ 
tories,  more  often  remaining  only  the  spectacle  of  an  ideal  retained 
with  faith  and  courage,  amid  a  civilisation  which  refuses  to  admit 
of  its  realisation. 

And  now  we  come  to  consider  the  epithet,  “A  Liberal  Pope,” 
often  applied  to  Pope  Leo,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  his 
Pontificate. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  this  epithet  came  to  be  applied  greatly 
from  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  Leo  XIII.  face  to  face 
with  modern  civilisation,  and  that  of  his  predecessor;  and  yet  it 
is  probable  that  Pius  IX.  had  more  of  genuine  Liberalism  in  his 
composition  than  his  successor.  Liberalism  in  great  Catholic 
leaders  has  generally  involved  both  an  intellectual  attribute  and 
a  temper  of  mind.  Intellectually  it  has  involved  a  real  belief 
in  liberty  as  a  factor  in  true  progress,  and  a  means  of  attaining 
to  truth  or  justice.  The  temper  of  mind  it  normally  involves 
consists  in  sympathy  with  modern  civilisation  and  sanguineness 
as  to  its  future.  In  the  domain  of  politics,  Montalembert  and 
Lacordaire  are  classical  instances  in  our  own  age.  They  both 
had  a  genuine  belief  in  the  principles  of  1T89 — in  free  speech,  and 
the  other  freedoms — as  great  factors  in  progress,  and  as  elevating 
the  dignity  of  human  society.  Their  sympathy  with  the  victims 
of  unjust  oppression,  of  narrow  tyranny  over  mind  or  body,  fused 
itself  with  an  almost  transfiguring  delineation  of  the  rights  of 
all  to  equal  justice — which  is  the  insj)iring  truth  underlying  the 
Liberal  theory — and  a  youthful  hope  that  such  rights  could  be 
effectively  realised.  That  each  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  that 
truth  and  justice  are  best  secured  by  the  free  and  outspoken  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  part  of  all  of  their  views  and  claims — these  are 
the  tj'pically  English  elements  in  the  Liberal  view. 

And  in  more  intellectual  departments  we  have  similar 
characteristics.  The  sympathy  with  modern  scientific,  critical, 
and  historical  methods  generally  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
jealous  safeguarding  of  the  absolute  freedom  necessary  for  their 
effective  prosecution.  To  stifle  any  fresh  truth,  however  dimly  or 
inaccurately  expressed,  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  lose  a  ray  of 
light,  which,  perhaps,  will  not  again  be  granted.  The  utmost  free¬ 
dom  is  required,  not  as  giving  any  authority  to  any  of  the  various 
arguments,  but  because  it  is  only  by  veniilating  conjecture  that  it 
is  gradually  converted  into  something  more  accurate  and  ascer¬ 
tained. 
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I  do  not  think  that  either  the  Liberal  theory  or  the  Liberal 
temper  of  mind,  whether  in  the  intellectual  or  in  the  political 
sphere,  were  characteristic  of  Leo  XIII.  If  we  except  a  certain 
constitutional  sanguineness  which  has  led  him  to  make  light  of 
difficulties,  he  was  rather  a  Conservative  than  a  Liberal  Pope  in 
temper  and  in  belief.  Sanguine  and  conciliating  he  was  iu 
method.  Liberalistic  or  confident  in  the  tendencies  of  the  age  he 
was  not.  He  never  had  the  belief  in  liberty,  as  such,  which  led 
Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  so  nearly  to  accept  the  partial  alliance  of 
Mazzini.  He  never  had  the  belief  in  free  criticism  in  history  or 
Biblical  research  which  characterised  a  Bollinger  or  a  Bickell 
His  wish  to  come  to  terms  with  modern  civilisation  was  quite 
of  a  different  kind.  It  was  of  the  kind  indicated  in  his  Encyclical 
on  Human  Liberty.  There  was  no  idealising  of  the  tendencies  of 
modern  civilisation.  On  the  contrary,  civilisation  was  regarded  by 
him  as  in  most  important  matters  having  deteriorated.  Yet  that 
was,  in  his  judgment,  no  reason  for  despairing  of  it.  In  its  present 
imperfect  state  then,  we  must  fully  accept  its  conditions  in  order  to 
improve  it.  We  must  use  the  modern  liberties — our  ultimate  ideal 
being  largely  to  get  rid  of  them.  Pius  IX.  began  with  a  certain 
sanguine  trust  in  the  more  generous  features  of  modern  Liberalism. 
Disappointment  led  to  reaction,  and  made  him  the  intransigeant 
opponent  of  all  that  savoured  of  Liberalism.  Leo  never  idealised 
Liberalism;  and,  consequently,  he  was  kinder  to  it.  There  never 
appeared  in  his  utterances  any  enthusiasm  for  the  sacred  rights  of 
liberty,  or  even  much  appreciation  of  the  value  of  liberty  in  the 
search  for  truth.  His  frequent  deprecation  of  free  discussion, 
was  not  tempered  by  an  express  recognition  of  its  indispensable 
necessity  in  certain  fields  of  enquiry.  Truth  was  regarded  by 
him  as  the  possession  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  the  sense  iu 
which  all  Catholics  so  regard  it,  but  almost  without 
qualification — without  direct  contemplation  of  that  important 
work  of  correcting  its  analysis  and  defining  its  limits 
in  relation  to  advancing  secular  knowledge,  which  needs 
free  discussion  for  its  successful  accomplishment.  How  little 
liberty,  as  such,  was  valued  by  him  in  Philosophy  may  be 
seen  from  Leo’s  policy  in  reference  to  Thomism — his  tendency 
to  view  it  as  ultimate  philosophical  doctrine,  rather  than  merely 
as  profound  and  admirable  work  of  the  human  reason  at  a  certain 
epoch.  How  little  liberty,  as  such,  was  valued  by  him  in  Biblical 
criticism,  is  seen  in  his  letter  on  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  the  early  ’nineties.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman  who 
knows  that  to  rule  effectively  the  ruler  must  often  tolerate  what 
he  does  not  approve,  that  you  must  be  conciliatory  and  considerate 
if  you  hope  to  win  conciliation  and  consideration — these  were  of 
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the  essence  of  Pope  Leo’s  policy.  The  dreams  whose  disappoint¬ 
ment  turned  Pius  IX;  into  an  intransigeant  had  no  place  in  his 
successor. 

Perhaps  no  clearer  indication  of  Pope  Leo’s  attitude  in  this 
respect  can  be  found  than  in  two  of  the  most  interesting  acts  of 
the  later  years  of  Jiis  Pontificate — the  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons 
on  Americanism,  and  the  formation  in  1901  of  the  Commission  on 
Biblical  Studies.  We  find  in  the  letter  on  Americanism  the 
utmost  sympathy  for  the  peculiarities  of  national  character,  the 
recognition  that  adaptation  of  ecclesiastical  usage  to  the  times  is 
indispensable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deep  sense  that  the  faith 
“  given  to  the  Saints  ”  was  given  them  for  all  time  in  such  a  sense 
that  a  civilisation  which  is  whittling  it  away  is  so  far  on  the 
downward  path,  not  the  upward,  that  accommodation,  though  it 
may  well  be  an  unfortunate  necessity,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  higher  ideals;  and  that  a  Liberalism  which  makes 
light  of  such  considerations — which  tampers  with  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  or  waters  down  Christian  ethics  in  deference  to  the  Time 
Spirit — may  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  Church. 

But  admirable  and  convincing  as  are  both  sides  of  this  view  of 
the  situation,  it  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  deeper  problem  which 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  imprudence  and  excesses 
are  justly  condemned.  That  the  advance  of  secular  knowledge 
— of  criticism,  science,  and  philosophy — has  in  the  past  greatly 
modified  the  intellectual  expression  of  the  one  ancient  faith;  that 
a  similar  modification  is  always  taking  place ;  that  the  attempt  so 
to  modify  it  is  constantly  in  its  earlier  stages  opposed  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  at  the  time;  these  are  facts  or  suppositions  of  deep 
significance  to  many  minds.  And  the  resulting  problem — how  to 
combine  loyalty  to  the  ancient  faith  with  fidelity  to  advancing 
science  and  increasing  intellectual  light — is  a  very  real  one.  It 
is  one  whose  direct  treatment,  perhaps,  in  its  nature  stands  outside 
Pontifical  utterances.  At  any  rate,  the  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons 
does  not  show  any  appreciation  of  it. 

Yet  perhaps  the  letter  does  indirectly  help  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  it  does  not  directly  contemplate.  The  practical 
wisdom  of  the  Pontiff  helps  us  perhaps  in  a  question  which  it  was 
alien  to  his  mind  to  contemplate  speculatively.  For  it  rebukes 
excesses  on  either  side — the  fossil  conservatism  of  formalists  not 
less  than  the  innovation  which  tampers  with  the  ancient  faith. 
At  the  same  time,  by  its  significant  silences  it  leaves  ample  scope 
for  the  two  tempers  of  mind  which  the  Church  must  ever  allow 
for;  the  mind  which  is  alive  to  the  outlook  suggested  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge  and  the  mind  to  which  the  Christian  Revela¬ 
tion  is  so  absorbing  as  to  shut  out  all  lesser  lights,  as  the  smaller 
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planets  become  invisible  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sunlight.  To  do 
much  more  than  this — to  treat  in  detail  a  problem  which  must 
wait  for  the  discussions  of  theologians  of  both  classes,  and  the 
researches  of  specialists  before  it  can  be  solved — would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible,  even  if  the  special  genius  of  the  late  Pope  had 
led  him  to  attempt  it. 

Still  more  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of  Pope  Leo’s  special 
temper  and  gifts  was  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  Biblical 
Studies.  The  Encyclical  published  nearly  ten  years  ago  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  conservative  in  tone.  It  showed  little  or  no  appreciation 
of  the  problems  which  modern  criticism  has  made  so  urgent.  The 
Pope's  standpoint  was  naturally  that  of  the  contemporaries  of 
his  earlier  years,  in  days  when  the  higher  criticism  was  regarded 
as  pure  rationalism  in  the  hands  of  Strauss,  Bauer,  and  Volkmar. 
But  the  extraordinary  openness  of  his  mind  to  a  new  situation,  so 
far  as  its  practical  necessities  are  concerned,  was  evidenced  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  the  formation  of  a  Pontifical  Commission  of 
which  nearly  all  the  original  members  were  known  to  be  Biblical 
critics  keenly  alive  to  modern  criticism,  and  entirely  opposed  to 
the  extremely  conservative  attitude  on  Biblical  subjects  which 
the  earlier  Encyclical  was  popularly  supposed  to  favour.  It  is 
understood  that  facts  were  brought  before  the  Pontiff  which  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  a  wider  outlook  was  necessary  than  that  contem¬ 
plated  in  his  earlier  pronouncement,  and  with  an  adaptability 
truly  marvellous  in  a  nonagenarian,  he  placed  on  foot  a  compre¬ 
hensive  enquiry,  committed  in  the  first  instance  to  those  who  are 
identified  with  the  best  work  in  critical  specialism  rather  than 
with  the  preoccupations  of  conservative  theological  views.  The 
simple  eye  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  the  saintly  sympathy 
with  those  souls  whose  troubles  were  not  his  own,  and  his  states¬ 
manlike  realisation  of  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  prevailed.  And  the  old  man  of  ninety 
charged  younger  thinkers  and  scholars  with  the  task  of  dealing 
comprehensively  with  the  needs  of  an  age  whose  intellectual 
atmosphere  was  so  unlike  that  in  which  his  own  mind  had  been 
formed. 

Leo  XIII.  had  certain  qualities  which  at  times  made  his  friends 
anxious.  His  great  sanguineness  and  the  occasional  Utopian 
schemes  which  he  conceived  suggested  the  fear  that  he  might 
attempt  to  realise  the  impossible.  His  incessant  activity  led  to 
some  alarm  lest  his  reforming  zeal  should  be  too  regardless  of 
precedent.  His  intellectual  Conservatism  made  some  thinkers 
tremble  lest  a  veritably  mediaeval  standard  should  be  insisted  on 
in  philosophy  and  Biblical  studies. 

But  in  the  long  run  his  singleness  of  aim  and  the  sense  of  fact 
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belonging  to  true  statesmanship  won  the  day,  and  determined 
his  course.  Dreams  or  prejudices  may  have  existed,  but  they 
never  practically  and  permanently  misled  him.  His  dreams 
of  reunion  with  the  East  and  with  England  have  been 
smiled  at,  but  his  critics  cannot  point  to  any  rash  act  to  which 
they  led  him.  His  ideal  of  a  universal  reign  of  Thomistic 
philosophy  alarmed  some  of  our  best  thinkers,  but  it  was  not,  in 
the  long  run,  pressed  to  practical  excess.  His  sympathy  with 
Christian  Democracy  was  in  his  public  utterances  carefully  safe¬ 
guarded.  In  the  matter  of  Biblical  criticism,  if  he  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  situation  intellectually,  his  practical  action  was  in 
course  of  time  guided  by  the  real  needs  of  the  hour. 

I  can  hardly  doubt  that  history,  which  will  unquestionably 
rank  him  among  our  holy  Pontiffs,  will  also  allow  that  he  has 
steered  the  Bark  of  Peter  with  judgment  and  wisdom,  in  a  very 
troublous  and  difficult  time. 


Wilfrid  Ward. 


SOME  UNEDITED  LETTERS  OF  MRS.  THRALE 

(PIOZZI). 


The  polite  and  pretty  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
probably  as  rare  and  valuable  as  in  any  other  century,  but  the 
record  of  them  is  more  complete.  Pilgrimages  had  been  abolished 
in  England,  parishioners  were  obliged  to  go  to  their  own  parish 
church,  and  no  labourer  was  allowed  to  stray  many  miles  away 
without  good  reason  given,  and  this  stationary  state  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  English  nation  helped  to  make  a  beautiful  and 
becoming  background  to  the  men  of  manners  and  the  ladies  of 
quality.  Quality,  not  quantity,  was  the  fashion,  so  to  speak; 
there  were  but  few  fine  folk,  but  they  were  so  very  fine,  and  they 
spent  a  delightful  time  in  writing  and  telling  one  another  how 
charming  they  were,  in  the  utter  simplicity  of  their  candid  joy 
and  their  almost  childish  satisfaction  in  the  neatly-fitting  com¬ 
pliments  they  made  for  one  another. 

It  is  to  this  period  Mrs.  Thrale  belonged,  and  she  had  a  pretty 
way  of  using  her  pen  to  express  her  sentiments — and  a  really 
beautiful  handwriting.  One  feels,  in  looking  at  her  notes — 
written  on  one  side  of  a  card  about  the  size  of  our  post-cards — 
that  they  were  works  of  art,  pictures  of  her  mind  and  of  the 
times  in  one.  They  are  nicely-spaced  words,  so  as  to  fill  in  the 
oblong  handsomely,  and  the  writing  is  larger  or  smaller  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  her  desires.  It  is  smallest  when  she  ardently 
desires  news  of  her  niece’s  cold,  and  largest  in  a  formal  invitation 
to  dinner.  At  the  back  of  the  card,  the  name  of  the  place  to 
which  it  is  sent  is  in  letters  half  an  inch  high.  One  feels  these 
cards  would  be  handed  to  the  “  Servant  ”  (always  mentioned  with 
a  capital  letter)  to  put  in  his  wallet,  and  be  jogged  ofl:  on  the 
horse  to  their  destination  with  proper  ceremony  and  respect. 

On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  her  husband’s  name  and  her 
own,  invited  some  relatives  to  dinner — a  young  couple — desiring 
“the  favour  of  their  Company  to  Dinner  on  Fryday  next,  when 
they  will  meet  some  agreeable  friends.  4  o’clock.”  Four  o’clock 
would  require  extremely  agreeable  friends  to  make  it  possible  to 
dine  at  such  an  hour  now !  Our  whole  day  would  have  to  be 
re-arranged  for  the  sake  of  that  particular  repast.  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  air  of  leisure  is  cast  over  the  invitation  by  this  hour 
being  appointed.  The  day’s  work  must  have  been  done,  and 
nothing  left  for  an  evening  post  to  demand  attention.  Six  solid 
hours  before  ten  o’clock !  Many  of  them  would  be  spent  over  that 
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meal,  as  in  one  of  the  lengthy  Virgilian  feasts,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  because  there  was  time  enough  and  to  spare.  At 
ten  o’clock  tea-drinking  would  begin,  and  if  Dr.  Johnson  were 
there,  poor  Mrs.  Thrale — who  was  only  twenty-four  when  Johnson 
first  knew  them — might  have  to  sit  up  till  two  or  four  in  the 
morning,  pouring  out  those  historic  bowls  of  tea.  If  he  took 
twenty  cups  of  tea,  it  was,  however,  only  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a 
half  an  hour !  Some  of  the  tea-cups  of  that  period  are  preserved 
in  the  family  of  those  young  people  so  coaxingly  pressed  to  come 
to  an  afternoon  banquet,  and  to  whom  they  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  Thrale  as  a  wedding  gift.  They  are  wide  and  generous  cups, 
without  handles,  and  with  large  saucers.  The  well-drawn  willow 
pattern  is  in  dark  blue  on  a  white  ground,  and  they  form  a  very 
handsome  ornament  on  a  recessed  shelf  in  the  modern  drawing¬ 
room.  Perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  used  one  or  all?  They  were  worthy 
of  the  honour,  as  their  air  of  humble  but  distinguished  pride 
appears  to  show.  It  must  be  something  in  the  ample  curves  of 
even  the  smallest  among  them  that  mysteriously  suggests  their 
personal  importance ! 

Mrs.  Thrale’s  vivacity  is  always  marvellous,  perhaps — like  a 
cascade  leaping  down  marble  steps — it  gained  force  from  dashing 
against  the  solid  comforts  of  her  domestic  life.  She  had  a  round 
dozen  of  children,  four  of  whom  lived  past  childhood,  and  of 
her  two  sons  one  died  an  infant,  and  the  other  whilst  still  a  boy. 
Even  this  large  family  was  not  enough  to  employ  her  sufficiently, 
and  she  herself  tells  us  that  she  resorted  to  writing  fiction  and 
poetry  to  fill  up  the  time.  The  Three  Warnings  haunted  collec¬ 
tions  of  verses  for  a  century  afterwards,  several  generations  knew 
Old  Dobson  from  their  schoolroom  days  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
their  native  village.  Yet  had  she  not  poured  out  those  cups  of 
tea  for  the  great  lexicographer  we  should  not  have  been  obliged 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  sprightly  lady.  She  was  a  type 
of  her  time,  and  complete  as  a  type;  but  it  was  a  middle-class 
type,  owing  to  her  marriage  with  the  well-to-do  brewer,  whose 
occupation  at  that  date  was  only  pursued  by  the  middle-class. 
And  this  in  spite  of  her  proud  Welsh  descent,  and  her  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  maiden  names  of  her  four  great-grand¬ 
mothers,  that  test  of  a  good  Welsh  descent  which  she  herself 
claims  in  her  autobiography  1 

Her  handwriting  is  firm  and  pointed  with  finely  attempered 
flourishes  where  required,  and  it  possesses  a  little  biography  of  its 
own.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  a  strong  hand,  counted  to  be  like  a  man’s 
hand,  and,  spreading  it  out  one  day,  she  said :  “  I  believe  I  owe 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  good  writing  to  the  shape  of  this 
hand,  for  my  uncle.  Sir  Eobert  Cotton,  thought  it  was  too  manly 
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to  be  employed  in  writing  like  a  boarding  school  girl,  and  so  I 
came  by  my  vigorous  black  manuscript.”  {Mrs.  Thrale,  by  Seeley, 
1891,  p.  321.) 

How  entirely  different  her  written  words  seem  when  printed! 
The  vivid  sense  of  the  present  moment  is  lost — that  peculiar 
illusion  which  always  seems  to  hover  over  autograph  letters  and 
lurks  in  a  mere  signature !  When  Mrs.  Thrale  is  under  great 
agitation  at  the  elopement  of  a  young  relative  who  lived  near 
her,  the  lines  are  nearer  and  the  semi-colons  are  more  scarce. 
Her  habit  was  to  put  colons  or  semi-colons  where  we  should  put 
full-stops,  which  seems  to  add  a  tail  to  the  full-stop,  like  making 
a  comet  out  of  a  planet !  It  was  a  quaint  affair,  that  elopement, 
more  like  a  child’s  dream  than  an  actual  occurrence,  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  does  not  seem  to  be  to  blame  for  not  suspecting  that  a 
girl  of  fifteen  would  go  off  with  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  and 
take  a  middle-aged  married  clergyman  with  them,  as  an  escort  on 
their  adventurous  trip  to  Holland,  and  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  with  paternal  solicitude  on  their  arrival  there.  The 
marriage  was  in  every  way  suitable  except  in  point  of  their 
extreme  youth,  and  the  young  couple  led  a  happy,  comfortable 
life  ever  after,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  pardoned  by  the  girl’s 
aghast  parents.  This  forgiveness  was  brought  about  by  the 
kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  husband.  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
from  the  first  convinced  “  the  young  adventurers  ”  were  safe  and 
well,  and  soon  she  writes  to  the  young  man’s  father :  “  The  Dear 
Travellers  are  safe  and  well  and  happy :  Mrs.  P.  has  this  Instant 
received  a  Letter  from  her  Daughter,  dated  Calais,  May  25: 
giving  an  account  of  her  own  health  and  Mr.  R.’s,  in  which  She 
well  knows  we  are*  all  equally  interested :  She  represents  the 
journey  as  an  agreeable  one.” 

It  took  three  days  for  the  letter  to  arrive.  Mrs.  Thrale  wrote 
to  the  young  girl  herself  two  days  afterwards  to  approve  of  every¬ 
thing,  in  these  friendly  terms  :  — 

“  Streatham,  1  June,  1773. 

“  My  Dear  Fanny, — 

“  For  so  I  will  continue  to  call  you  till  Mr.  11.  lets  us  know  you  are 
no  longer  our  Fanny,  but  his.  Your  Letter  came  in  a  happy  hour  to 
relieve  Mis.  P.  from  such  Anxiety  as  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  much  less 
express’d.  She  is  tolerably  cheerful  however  at  present,  eats  and  sleeps 
better  than  she  has  done  for  some  time,  and  will  I  hope  soon  recover 
her  former  Tranquillity.  Tell  Mr.  K.  that  I  say  his  Father  behaves  like 
a  worthy  man,  a  wise  man  and  a  Welch  man.  Of  your  Father’s  behaviour 
the  less  said  the  better;  but  be  not  uneasy,  his  violence  does  his  Constitu¬ 
tion  no  harm — He  is  very  well  as  can  be.” 

Mrs.  Thrale’s  own  love  of  travel  peeps  out  in  the  next  sentence — 

“  And  now  tell  me,  are  you  in  Love  with  the  Climate  and  the  manners  of 
F ranee  ?  ” 
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Here  she  has  to  turn  over  the  page,  and  again  bethinks  her  of 
the  girl’s  father  enough  to  say :  — 

“  I  find  you  only  prevented  Mr.  P.  by  j’our  Journey,  for  on  the  following 
Week  he  intended  packing  you  up,  and  placing  you  in  a  Convent — this 
was  the  Advice  of  old  S.  the  Jew,  and  people  say  it  was  actually  con¬ 
cluded  on.  Mr.  was  the  Person  who  gave  the  first  true  Intelligence 

concerning  you,  for  your  father  had  entertain’d  a  Notion  that  j*ou  was 
gone  to  Scotland  escorted  by  Mr.  Thrale  and  Mr.  N.  :  however  he  soon 
dropt  all  thoughts  of  Pursuit  and  found  it  most  convenient  to  turn  his 
Wrath  upon  our  House,  where  we  stood  a  regular  Siege,  though  not  so 
well  fortified  as  some  of  the  Towns  you  have  lately  pass’d  through,  but 
enough  of  this  foolish  Subject.” 

"Whicb  must  bave  been  consoling  to  the  Dear  Travellers.” 
But  witb  all  her  romantic  interest  in  the  matter  Mrs.  Tbrale  wraps 
up  a  few  serious  words  amongst  the  lighter  ones,  including  a 
message  to  the  clergyman  who  was  with  them. 

“  Tell  Doctor  T.  he  does  not  set  Mr.  R.  a  good  example  in  thus  neglecting 
to  write  to  his  Wife  when  at  so  great  a  distance,  he  hardly  deserves  to 
hear  that  she  is  very  well 

“  My  poor  dear  Mother  sends  you  her  best  Wishes  for  Health,  Happiness 
and  a  good  Husband — She  regrets  her  not  taking  leave  of  him.  When  you 
send  us  word  that  you  are  married  I  shall  perhaps  write  you  a  longer 
Letter,  and  if  you  will  permit  me — throw  in  a  Word  or  two  of  good  counsel 
for  your  future  Conduct. 

“If  Mr.  R.  knew  all  that  I  have  suffer’d  for  his  sake  since  we  met  last, 
he  would  think  I  believe  that  I  had  purchased  (and  not  very  cheaply,)  a 
small  claim  to  his  attention  in  matters  of  moral  Consequence — the  only 
matters  in  which  1  have  Vanity  to  fancy  mj'self  capable  of  giving  salutary 
Advice.  Mr.  Thrale  longs  to  drink  your  Health  with  that  of  your  Husband, 
and  earnestly  wishes  for  an  account  of  your  Union ;  He  went  with  me  last 
Night  to  drink  Tea  at  Mr.  R.’s,  where  we  spent  our  Time  so  agreeably  that 
we  forgot  to  come  home  till  quite  late.  We  all  seemed  to  be  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  haste  for  your  return  hither  till  all  is  settled  with  your 
father,  and  Mrs.  R.  in  particular  observed  that  this  was  the  Season  of 
Pleasure  and  improvement,  for  both  which  you  will  have  a  better  chance 
abroad  than  at  home. 

“  1  can  add  no  more  but  that  we  are  all  pleased  with  you  and  with  each 
other  as  far  as  1  can  perceive.  I  am  sure  I  may  answer  for  the  delight 
this  new  alliance  has  given  to  your  truly 

“  Affectionate  Aunt 

“and  faithful  Servt., 

“  H.  L.  Thrale. 

“  Make  our  kindest  Compliments  to  Mr.  R.  He  is  very  naughty  not 
to  write.” 

The  formality  in  addressing  even  near  relatives  was  observed  by 
Mrs.  Thrale,  but  she  put  in  an  odd  mixture  of  her  own,  of  what 
we  should  call  “  essentially  modern  ”  phrases.  It  is  quite  startling 
to  find  that  playful  postscript  message  to  the  young  man,  “  he  is 
very  naughty  not  to  write,”  embalmed  in  that  old  brown  ink, 
like  a  fly  in  amber,  a  phrase  we  might  expect  to  belong  exclusively 
to  steel  pens  dipped  in  the  modern  non-corrosive  ink,  or  the  blue- 
black,  whose  advertisements  splutter  over  large  and  small  railway 
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stations  at  the  present  day.  The  impetuous  writer  lets  out  her 
natural  feelings  in  spite  of  the  companies  of  pretty  forms  of 
speech  at  her  command,  which  prink  along  as  if  words  themselves 
had  to  make  hows  and  curtseys  to  be  welcome  in  society.  One  of 
her  friends  declared  she  “frequently  assumed  a  childish  style  to 
avoid  being  thought  labourious  and  pedantic.”  (See  Piozziana,  by 
a  Friend,  1833.)  It  is  remarkable  how  modern  her  spelling  is, 
and  there  is  never  any  hint  of  doubt  or  erasure  to  be  found.  In  this 
letter  the  impulsive  character  of  Mrs.  Thrale  comes  out  in  the 
way  she  throws  in  whatever  details  may  seem  likely  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  her  young  relative,  together  with  any  wise  reflection  that 
may  occur  to  her  or  to  those  around  her,  in  the  midst  of  facts. 
All  four  pages  are  filled  up  with  the  smaller  form  of  her  hand¬ 
writing,  with  the  extra  care  that  she  uses  when  she  wished  to 
be  extremely  impressive,  and  the  lines  slope  upwards  very  slightly, 
which  gives  an  indescribably  alert  look  to  the  whole  page.  The 
letter  was  evidently  valued  and  treasured  at  its  full  worth. 

The  young  couple  are  soon  forgiven  and  return  to  England. 
Directly  they  came  back,  and  although  it  was  entirely  un¬ 
necessary,  they  had  to  submit  to  have  their  nuptials  repeated,  at 
the  instance  of  their  relations,  who  considered  them  as  children 
still.  Mrs.  Thrale  seems  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  emotions  on  the 
subject,  and  whilst  busy  nursing  two  of  her  own  children,  finds 
time  to  hurl  half-a-dozen  anxious  questions  at  young  Mr.  R.,  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  sudden  access  of  that  “  Vanity  ”  she  had  confessed 
already  as  to  her  capacity  for  giving  “  salutary  Advice,”  which  is 
cut  short  and  overturned  in  great  haste  by  one  of  the  best  letter- 
endings  of  the  period  ever  formulated  even  by  Mrs.  Thrale  herself. 
A  large  space  is  generally  left  between  the  “  Sir  ”  and  the  first 
line  below,  to  show  respect ;  a  custom  still  used  by  foreigners. 

“Streatham,  26  Jviy,  1773. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, — 

“  1  was  glad  to  pick  up  the  enclosed  Paper ;  it  serves  me  for  an  excuse 
to  ask  how  you  all  do  :  as  I  am  now  confined  at  home  in  waiting  upon  my 
Son  and  youngest  Daughter,  who  have  both  [ca]ught  the  Measles.  And 
how  do  you  all  do?  and  what  says  the  Alderman?  are  your  Affairs  likely  to 
be  settled  soon,  amicably  and  easily?  can  I  be  of  any  Service  to  you? 
when  are  your  Nuptials  to  be  repeated?  and  when  are  your  friends  to  wish 
you  Joy  of  your  second  Marriage?  Fanny  [here  a  piece  is  cut  off  from 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  rest  is  written  overpage]  with  another.  Adieu ! 
may  your  present  Felicity  remain  long  uninterrupted  by  Age  Envy  and 
Misfortune,  may  your  Virtue  deserve  Happiness,  and  your  prudent  Conduct 
ensure  it : — but  I  shall  never  have  done  if  I  begin  to  express  the  Affec¬ 
tionate  Wishes  which  rise  up  so  fast  in  the  Heart  of 

“Sir, 

“  Your  most  faithful 

“  humble  Servant, 

“  Hester  L.  Thrale. 

“  I  send  no  Compliments — Mr.  and  Mrs  R.  know  they  are  in  full 
possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale’ s  best  wishes.” 
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Three  days  afterwards  there  is  this  hurried  little  note  to  the 
elder  Mr.  R.,  the  young  man’s  father:  — 

“  Mrs.  Thrale  presents  her  Compliments  to  Mr.  R.,  with  a  Melon.  The 
Gentleman  She  wrote  to  yesterday  about  the  special  Licence  is  out  of 
Town  &  her  Letter  come  back;  so  She  is  quite  at  a  Stand  about  it — 
wishes  her  Ability  equaled  her  Wishes  to  Serve  Mr.  R.,  his  young  People 
&  all  his  Family.  Compliments  wait  on  them  all,  Mrs.  R.  in  particular.” 

“  Thursday,  29  July” 

Evidently  she  hoped  the  melon  would  soften  this  vexatious  note  ! 
But  it  was  only  a  temporary  “  Stand,”  and  the  matter  was  soon 
accomplished. 

Cards  of  invitation  to  dinner  or  tea  are  often  sent  to  young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  by  their  kind  friend  and  relative.  The  following 
is  a  specimen.  It  is  written  on  a  card  four  and  a  half  inches  long 
by  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  The  ink  has  become  a  rich  brown 
during  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  or  thereabouts  since  it  was 
written,  but  still  it  lies  thickly  on  the  curves  and  in  the  tiny 
loops,  showing  that  it  was  the  time  before  blotting-paper  was 
always  employed  to  rob  ink  of  half  its  vitality  at  its  first  moment 
of  use.  On  this  anxious  occasion  the  writing  is  exquisitely  small 
and  clear,  her  one  sign  of  emotion !  Her  excellent  hospitable 
instincts  are  evidently  deeply  touched,  and,  besides,  Mr.  Thrale 
expected  to  find  on  his  table  a  daily  banquet  to  suit  his  enormous 
powers  of  eating.  And  what  is  a  banquet  without  ice  ? 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  send  Corns,  and  hope  Mr.  J.  R.  continues  to  mend, 
or  rather  is  quite  recovered,  and  that  they  shall  have  the  Pleasure  of  his 
fair  Lady’s  Company  to  Dinner  to  day.  The  Ice  House  at  Streatham  is 
quite  exhausted,  can  any  Supply  be  expected  from  Salvador’s? — if  so  the 
Servant  who  brings  this  may  fetch  some  at  the  usual  price.” 

“  Saturday.” 

On  the  other  side  the  name  of  the  suburban  village  is  sufficient 
address.  Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  the  date  of  the  month 
is  not  given.  Mrs.  Thrale  usually  adds  the  full  date,  including 
the  year,  to  any  letter  sent  by  post. 

Another  invitation,  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  has  a  modern 
air  about  it  which  makes  it  seem  to  have  come  through  the  post 
of  this  century. 

“Wednesday,  1  Septr. 

“  Mr  Dear  Fannt, — 

“  I  was  glad  when  1  heard  you  could  go  a  walking  last  night  &  hoped 
you  caught  no  more  cold.  Mr.  Thrale  had  an  Invitation  from  your  Father 
for  Saturday  with  which  he  cannot  comply,  as  we  have  Company  to  Dinner 
on  that  Day,  and  as  it  is  probably  a  party  of  [tom  out]  only  to  which  he 
was  asked,  &  both  Mrs.  [torn  out]  &  You  will  lose  your  Husbands  for  the 
Day;  what  can  you  both  do  better  than  eat  Venison  with  us?  who  will  be 
so  glad  to  see  you — pray  give  her  the  enclosed  Card  from 

“  Yours  Affectionately, 

“  H.  L.  Thrale. 

“Best  Compliments  to  the  Gentlemen  &  if  Mrs.  James  is  with  you 
pray  tell  her  how  happy  we  shall  be  to  see  her.” 

VOL.  LXXIV,  N.S 
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The  sheet  of  paper,  being  folded  and  sealed,  has  been  torn  in  the 
opening  and  some  words  lost ;  the  places  are  indicated  in  brackets. 
We  cannot  but  condole  with  the  writer  at  having  her  own  dinner 
party  upset  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  extra  ladies  at  this 
short  notice !  But  no  doubt  she  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  following  year  Mrs.  Tlirale  writes  to  the  young  husband 
whilst  on  a  journey,  urgent  for  news. 


“  Ashhnurn  in  ihc  Peak, 
Saturday,  16  July,  1774. 

“  My  Dkmi  Sik, — 

“  1  left  your  Family  Affairs  in  so  much  Perplexity  that  I  am  parti¬ 
cularly  earnest  to  hear  the  Event ;  surely  the  Distance  I  am  at  will  not 
make  you  forget  me  nor  give  you  a  Moments  Suspicion  that  your  Happiness 
becomes  more  indifferent  to  mo  when  a  Hundred  Miles  off  than  when  two. 
Pray  favour  me  with  a  Lino  under  Cover  to  Mr.  Thralo  at  Combermcro 
near  Namptwich,  Cheshire,  for  that  is  our  next  Flight;  tell  mo  how  your 
Wife  does,  how  your  Child  comes  on,  how  the  grand  Point  was  at  last 
finally  settled — and  give  my  best  Compliments  to  your  good  Father  & 
Mother,  for  whom  I  have  a  true  Esteem. 

“  My  Impatience  to  hoar  everything  concerning  your  Welfare  &  my  Dear 
Fanny’s  will  prove  how  much  &  how  sincerely  I  am, 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  most  Faithful  Servant, 

“  Hesteii  L.  Thrale.” 

A  year  later,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Wales,  Mrs.  Thralo  sends 
another  letter  to  young  Mr.  B.,  with  the  mixture  of  ancient  and 
modern  forms  of  salutation  again  visible,  in  sending  “Love  and 
Corns:”  to  himself  and  his  wife  in  a  breath. 

“  Gwaynntnog,  2  Septr.,  1774. 

“  Dear  Sir, — 

“  My  regard  for  you  and  yours  will,  I  hope,  procure  my  excuse  for  this 
Intrusion,  as  I  earnestly  wish  for  a  Letter  to  say  that  you  &  Fanny  are 
well,  &  that  your  little  Doy  comes  on  to  your  Wishes. 

“How  go  matters  at  Tooting?  poor  Mrs.  P.  was  so  ill  when  we  left  home 
that  I  have  thought  of  her  often,  is  she  recovered,  &  is  the  Alderman  kind? 
if  you  favour  mo  with  an  Answer  direct  to  W.  H.  Lyttelton’s  Esqr.,  Hagley — 
Worcestershire. 

“  Give  our  Respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  11.  &  accept  Love  &  Coins  :  to  your¬ 
self  &  your  Wife  from 

“  Sir,  Your  most  faithful  Servt., 

“  H.  L.  Thrale.” 

When  the  young  couple  have  removed  as  far  as  Chislehurst  in 
Kent,  Mrs.  Thrale  writes  to  the  young  wife,  under  date  of  the 
following  year :  — 


“  Streatham,  31  July,  1775. 


“Dear  Fanny, — 

“  I  received  your  Letter  with  Pleasure  as  it  seemed  to  imply  that 
both  you  and  Mr.  R.  were  well;  I  really  reproach  myself  with  not  making 
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another  Effort  to  see  you  besides  that  your  Servant  told  you  ofj  when  Mrs. 
D’Avenant  was  with  me;  but  I  cannot  always  get  the  four  Horses  when  I 
wish  for  them,  &  your  Distance  is  too  great  for  a  Pair.” 

IIow  Mrs.  Thrale  would  Lave  rejoiced  in  a  motor  car!  Fanny’s 
mother  (Mrs.  P.)  appears  to  have  been  trying  to  make  mischief, 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  wants  her  niece  to  understand  it  has  had  no 
effect. 

“Mrs.  P.  never  came  near  me  or  even  sent  a  How  d’ye  upon  the  Ilirth 
of  my  Girl  or  the  Death  of  my  poor  Boy ;  1  hear  She  says  very  harsh  Things 
of  me,  &  among  others  that  Mr.  It.  &  you  removed  to  another  County  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Thrale  &  I  were  likely  to  bo  such  disagreeable  Neighbours  : 
This  sort  of  Stuff  however  I  am  not  quite  so  silly  as  to  listen  after,  and 
I  will  endeav'our  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can  to  thank  you  for  your  Letter, 

&  kiss  your  little  Boy,  &  enquire  when  the  Girl  comes  &  tell  your  Husband 
and  yourself  how  much  1  am  his  and 

“Your  affectionate  Servt., 

“  H.  L.  Tiiuale.” 

A  short,  friendly  note  on  paper,  in  her  small  and  most  tlueiit 
form  of  writing,  shows  Mrs.  Thrale  in  a  polite  and  amiable  light, 
less  formal  yet  full  of  pretty  phrasing. 

“  If  dear  Fanny  does  not  dine  with  the  High  Sheriff  herself  Mrs.  Thrale 
hopes  She  may  see  her  o’  Fryday  :  She  will  meet  many  People  She  will  like 
and  many  more  that  will  like  her  :  Mr.  Thrale  will  beg  her  husband’s  Leave 
when  they  see  each  other  at  Croydon  today. 

best  Kespects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  Ball  o’  Fryday  Mrs.  Thrale  will  not  think  of  breaking  in 
upon  her  Niece’s  arrangements, — but  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  done — why 
not  dino  here?  ” 

“  Streatiiam,  11  August. 

When  young  Mrs.  11.  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  had 
been  married  nearly  three  years,  her  brother’s  death  drew  the 
following  characteristic  letter  from  Mrs.  Thrale.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  regret  and  good  counsel  in  stilted  phrase,  ending  with  praise  of 
her  niece’s  young  husband  as  being  the  kindest  thing  she  couhl 
say  by  way  of  consolation  and  affection.  Yet  the  words  “  Obedt 
Servant”  are  not  forgotten — like  the  farewell  curtsey  at  the  door 
on  leaving  a  room,  which  was  a  polite  custom  down  into  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“Southwark,  5  March,  177G. 

“  My  Dear  Fanny, — 

“I  heard  the  other  Evening  at  Mrs.  N.’s  the  Account  of  your  poor 
Brother’s  Death,  &  can  assure  you  with  Truth  that  I  feel  his  Parents  Dis¬ 
tress  sincerely,  <fe  even  sharply,  notwithstanding  the  ill  Reception  my 
desire  of  pleasing  has  ever  met  with  from  them  both.  You  must  now  be 
their  Comfort,  &  giv'e  them  the  most  rational  Happiness  they  can  receive — 
that  of  seeing  your  Husband  &  you  live  together  in  an  uniform  Course  of 
Prudence,  Love  and  Virtue;  bringing  every  Year  a  Son,  &  educating  him 
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in  the  Knowledge  of  Hooks  &  the  World  and  in  the  Fear  of  God  which  is 
both  the  End  &  beginning  of  Wisdom.  Your  Expectations  are  considerably 
encreased  by  this  Accident,  but  do  not  let  that  too  soon  swallow  up  all 
Tenderness  for  the  Memory  of  poor  Ralph,  whose  Inoffensiveness  was 
valuable  enough  when  compared  with  more  noisy  Folly.  Adieu  my  good 
Girl,  and  be  sure  give  my  Compliments  to  dear  Mr.  R.,  whose  honest  Heart 
&  obliging  Behavior  have  obtained  a  considerable  Share  of  the  Kindness 
&  Esteem  of 

“  Your  Affectionate 

“  and  Obedt.  Servant 

“Hester  L.  Thrale.” 

Youi)^  Mr.  1’.  seems  to  have  answered  occasionally  the  letters 
from  his  wife’s  aunt,  and  a  partially-dated  letter  of  Mrs.  Thrale’s 
acknowledges  a  card  from  him. 

“  Streatham,  Sunday  30. 

“  Dear  Sir, — 

“  Your  kind  Card  gives  us  real  Pleasure,  I  hope  Fanny  and  her  young 
Ones  will  long  continue  handsome  and  healthy,  and  a  Delight  to  you  &  your 
Friends.  I  w'ill  come  and  see  her  as  soon  as  ever  I  can.  My  Uncle  Sir 
Lynch  Cotton  is  just  dead,  I  suppose  you  saw  it  in  the  Papers;  Mrs. 
D’Avenant  &  her  Husband  were  with  him.  Adieu  and  believe  me  with 
sincere  Affection  Yours  and  Mrs.  R.’s 

“  most  humble  Servant 

“H.  L.  Thrale.” 

lie  must  have  been  a  young  man  who  endeavoured  to  read  Dr. 
Johnson’s  works,  for  a  note  from  her  just  before  his  unexpected 
elopement  desires  “  her  kind  Corns,  to  Mr.  J.  It.,  begs  the  favour 
of  him  to  return  her  Rasselas  by  the  bearer.”  It  is  to  he  hoped 
he  had  finished  the  hook  and  that  he  returned  it,  for  no  further 
mention  is  made  of  Rasselas  or  any  other  book  afterwards.  Could 
he  have  taken  refuge  from  its  study  in  the  society  of  his  pretty 
Fanny?  One  can  still  read  it  in  a  very  leisure  hour,  hut  a  charm¬ 
ing  young  girl  must  have  been  much  more  attractive  to  the  youth, 
and  no  wonder  he  had  to  be  reminded  to  return  it  at  such  a  moment ! 

The  interest  attaching  to  these  few  letters  is  that  they  show  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  romantic  turn  of  mind,  long  before  she  proved  it  by  her 
second  marriage,  and  also  they  testify  to  more  affection  than  she 
usually  allows  to  peep  out  in  her  gay  and  clever  bantering  style. 
It  makes  us  the  more  ready  to  believe  that  her  marriage  to  the 
worthy  Italian,  Mr.  Piozzi,  was  one  of  sincere  affection.  He 
certainly  treated  her  kindly,  and  apparently  made  her  happier 
than  she  had  been  during  her  first  marriage.  But  she  was  a  rest¬ 
less  person  by  nature,  and  she  must  have  caused  much  excitement 
amongst  her  friends  by  her  peculiar  character  and  unstinted 
power  of  expression.  She  rated  herself  highly,  probably  because 
her  powers  of  conversation  never  failed  her.  Her  books  show  an 
abundant  flow  of  language  rather  than  of  ideas  or  accurate  facts. 
They  must  have  been  more  charming  in  her  beautiful  handwriting 
than  they  are  in  the  sober  uniformity  of  print. 

Miri.\m  a.  Ellis. 


THE  NAVY  THAT  WE  NEED. 


In  view  of  the  financial  burdens  which  press  on  the  British  tax¬ 
payer,  it  is  essential  that  the  Navy  Estimates  from  year  to  year 
should  aim  to  provide  the  Fleet  which  we  actually  need.  Are 
we  building  a  more  powerful  force  than  absolutely  necessary? 

The  definite  policy  of  the  country  as  reiterated  in  Parliament 
is  that  the  British  Navy  shall  be  at  least  equal  in  numbers  and 
shall  he  superior  in  power  to  the  next  two  greatest  navies;  in 
fact,  able  to  fight  the  two  strongest  foes  with  a  good  hope  of 
success.  The  business  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  frame  their  estimates 
on  this  two-Power  standard,  and  we  have  the  assurances  of  Lord 
Selborne  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  that  this  is  the  aim  in  view. 

Some  disciples  of  the  “  Rule  of  Three  ”  have  taken  the  aggre¬ 
gate  sum  expended  on  naval  defence  by  France,  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  have  shown  that  the  outlay  on  the  British  Fleet 
rivals  the  expenditure  of  these  three  Powers.  No  hesitation  need 
be  experienced  in  meeting  the  deductions  drawn  on  this  “  rule  of 
three”  principle.  The  cost  of  the  great  navies  of  the  world  has 
immensely  increased  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  a  period  which 
takes  us  hack  to  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  from  which  the 
modern  British  Navy  dates.  This  has  been  a  time  of  unexampled 
activity,  as  may  be  seen  from  these  figures,  giving  the  expenditure 
on  the  several  Fleets  in  1889  and  in  1902,  and  the  percentages 
of  increase ;  — 


1S89.  1902.  Increase  por  cent. 

Great  Britain .  11,556,000  .‘11,2.55,000  170  2 

France .  8,198,000  12,272,000  4tH; 

Russia  .  3,610,000  10,241,000  185-3 

Germany .  2,554,000  10,234,000  300-7 

Italy .  4,728,000  4,709, 0(K)  - 

Austria .  —  1,945,000  — 

United  States .  4,500,000  16,012,000  255  8 


The  year  1889  is  a  useful  one  from  which  to  calculate  not  only 
because  it  was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  naval  activity 
of  several  of  the  Powers,  including  Great  Britain,  but  because 
in  that  year  the  nation,  through  Parliament,  which  acted  only 
in  response  to  the  strongest  outside  pressure,  registered  its  view 
that  the  provision  hitherto  made  for  the  Fleet  had  been  inade¬ 
quate.  In  the  intervening  years  Russia,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  have  increased  their  naval  expenditure  in  a  greater 
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proportion  than  this  country  has  done,  and,  moreover,  the 
possibility  of  a  combination  against  Great  Britain  is  a  more 
serious  matter  than  it  was. 

The  British  naval  position  is  unique  for  the  reason  that  in 
effect,  though  not  in  fact,  we  need  two  Fleets :  — 

1.  We  require  a  battle  fleet,  with  a  due  proportion  of  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft,  sufficient  and  efficient  to  meet  any  probable 
combination  of  two  Powers  and  defeat  it.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  ability  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  first 
consideration  in  any  comparative  statement  must  be  the  number 
of  modern  battleships  possessed  by  this  country  and  her  possible 
antagonists.  It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  this  battle 
fleet  must  be  constituted  so  as  to  be  able  to  search  out  and  defeat 
the  enemy  off  his  coasts ;  it  will  not  do  for  it  to  laager  in  fortified 
ports  or  cling  to  the  British  coast.  It  must  take  the  offensive  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  ships  must 
be  able  to  carry  great  quantities  of  coal,  stores,  and  ammunition, 
and  they  must  therefore  "be  large,  and  from  the  first  provision 
will  have  to  be  made  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  communication 
between  the  distant  battle  squadrons  and  the  home  ports  from 
which  they  will  draw  essential  supplies,  for  a  fleet,  like  an  army, 

“  moves  on  its  belly.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  expert  officers 
who  examined  the  proportion  of  ships  which  this  country  should 
be  able  to  put  to  sea  (Report  on  the  Naval  Manoeuvres,  1888), 
the  British  battleships  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
three  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  cruisers  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one,  with  an  ample  supply  of  colliers. 

2.  Another  naval  force,  consisting  of  cruisers  for  the  protection 
of  commerce,  is  required.  In  view  of  the  huge  volume  of  oversea 
trade  it  is  practically  impossible  to  place  any  limit  to  the  number 
of  cruisers  which  could  bo  usefully  employed  on  this  service,  and 
it  is  admitted  that  we  have  far  too  few.  Since  1889  France  and 
Russia  (especially  the  latter)  have  greatly  increased  their  naval 
expenditure,  while  Germany,  America,  and  Japan  have  entered  the 
arena  as  first-class  naval  Powers.  Each  of  these  countries  is 
practically  self-supporting.  The  oversea  trade  they  possess  is 
infinitely  small  in  volume  in  comparison  with  the  trade  of  this 
country — the  British  imports  consist  largely  of  food  and  raw 
material — and  in  a  great  degree  the  trade  of  these  rival  Powers 
is  non-essential.  The  value  of  British  imports  and  exports  in  1889 
was  £743,229,000  (in  1892  this  had  fallen  to  £715,000,000),  as 
compared  with  the  figures  of  1902,  £878,000,000,  the  highest  total 
ever  reached.  For  the  defence  of  this  increasing  oversea  com¬ 
merce  the  Admiralty  need  to  be  in  a  position  to  send  out  an 
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immense  number  of  cruisers  so  that  the  supply  of  food  and  of 
raw  materials  for  the  mills  and  factories  may  not  be  cut  off,  and 
the  working  classes  not  only  deprived  of  tbeir  work,  but  of  the 
very  necessaries  of  life. 

The  first  essential  is  battleships.  IIow  do  we  stand  in  this 
respect  in  comparison  with  1889?  In  the  preceding  year,  1888, 
the  question  of  the  hour,  in  the  characteristic  phrase  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  was  “  Is  England  in  Danger  ?  ”  and  all  qualified 
opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  she  was.  The  answer  was  embodied 
in  the  Naval  Defence  Act.  Since  then  battleships  are  the  first 
essential  to  British  security  afloat,  and  we  had  insufficient  in  1889, 
when  France  and  Russia  were  not  allied;  supremely  important 
deductions  hang  on  an  investigation  of  the  number  of  battleships 
which  have  been  launched  and  completed  since  that  year.  The 
figures  for  the  several  countries  are  as  follows: — ^ 


Launched  and 
completed 
since  1889. 


Great  Britain .  34 

Franco .  17  («) 

Russia  .  16  (a) 

Germany .  19  (a) 

Italy  .  4 

Austria  .  4 

United  States  * .  12  (a) 

Japan  .  6 


Total  number  of  large  battleships 
less  than  25  years  old. 

48  of  627,800  tons 
31  of  306,900  ,, 

20  of  221,100  „ 

14  of  144,000  „ 


12  of  125,900  „ 
7  of  93,800  „ 


(a)  In  these  totals  arc  included  certain  small  battleships  or  coast  defence  ships  ; 
in  the  case  of  France,  4  under  7,000  tons  ;  Russia,  3  of  4,126  tons  each  ;  Germany, 
7  under  5,000  tons;  United  States,  1  of  6,315  tons,  and  one  of  4,084  tons  only. 


Or,  to  take  the  second  basis  of  comparison,  we  obtain  the 
following  possible  combinations,  again  including  only  battleships 
of  less  than  twenty-five  years  old,  which  is  the  admitted  limit  of 
usefulness :  — 


Great  Britain. ..48  of  627,800  tons 


/France  ...  31  of  .306,900  tons'! 
(Russia  ...  20  of  221, 1(X)  tons) 
Germany  14  of  144,000  tons. 


Combined. 

51  of  .528,000 


tons 


Franco,  Russia  and  Germany 


65  of  672,000  tons. 


With  this  statement  may  be  placed  the  following  forecast  of 
the  position  in  1907,  when  all  the  ships  now  building  will  be  com- 


'  Since  this  article  was  written  Lord  Brassey  has  published  a  moat  interesting 
brochure  entitled,  “Observations  on  Naval  Expenditure,”  which  emphasizes  the 
growth  in  British  naval  expenditure  and  shows  its  relation  to  the  increased  activity 
of  rival  Towers. 
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pleted  for  service,  including,  again,  only  battleships  which  will 
then  be  less  than  twenty-five  years  old :  — 


Great  Britain... 54  of  749,300  tons!  " 

’  (Russia  .. 

Germany 


Combined. 

31  of  344,900  ton8\57  of  647,800 
26  of  302,iM)0  tonsj  tons 
19  of  213,000  tons 


France,  Russia  and  Germany 


76  of  860,800  tons. 


The  figures  used  to  indicate  the  present  stage  of  the  handicap 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  are  not  the  haphazard  calculations 
of  an  advocate  determined  to  make  a  case  for  the  present  policy 
of  the  Admiralty  in  adding  to  the  battle  fleet  of  the  Empire, 
but  they  are  statistics,  carefully  prepared  after  detailed  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  set  forth  in  the  recently  published  Taschenhuch  der 
Kriegsflotten.  These  statistics  demonstrate  very  clearly  the  con¬ 
clusion,  which  the  record  of  expenditure  seemed  to  indicate,  that 
the  position  of  this  country’s  battle  fleet  is  relatively  declining, 
and  that  great  as  are  the  demands  for  new  ships  which  the  Admir¬ 
alty  have  made  this  spring,  they  are  by  no  means  excessive  in 
view  of  the  record  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  the  alarming 
activity  of  the  Powers  in  shipbuilding  as  illustrated  briefly  in 
the  last  of  the  tabulated  statements. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  while  fifteen  years  ago  most 
of  the  armoured  ships  of  foreign  rivals  were  of  poor  capacity, 
with  small  storage  for  supplies  of  all  kinds,  including  fuel,  in 
fact,  many  of  them  merely  coast  defence  ships ;  now  all  the  Powers 
are  constructing,  practically  without  exception,  nothing  but  first- 
class  battleships ;  and  Germany  is  even  rebuilding  her  more 
modern  coast  defence  ships  and  converting  them  into  vessels  able 
to  fight  away  from  a  base. 

Turning  to  cruisers,  the  position  as  to  large  ships,  as  shown  in 
the  Taschenhuch  der  Kriegsflotten,  is  as  under,  excluding  the 
useless  vessels  of  more  than  twenty  years  old :  — 


Great  Britain. ..54  of  460,000  " 

Germany 


Combined. 

23  of  170,300  tons\36  of  275,000 
13  of  104,700  tons/  tons 
8  of  54,400  tons 


Fx’ance,  Russia  and  Germany  .  44  of  329,400  tons. 

Great  Britain,  which  needs  a  huge  number  of  cruisers,  has  a 
superiority,  but  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  battle  fleet 
in  the  matter  of  scouts  and  the  task  of  protecting  adequately  the 
trade  routes  in  time  of  war  qualified  opinion  holds  that  the  margin 
is  insufficient.  She  has  only  eighteen  armoured  cruisers,  while 
France  and  Russia  possess  seventeen  and  Germany  two. 

These  comparative  figures  establish  tlie  fact  that  we  cannot 
cease  building  ships,  (a)  ships  for  the  line  of  battle,  and  scouts; 
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and  (b)  ships  for  the  protection  of  our  essential  food  supplies  and 
raw  material. 

Where  then  can  we  save  expense  ?  This  raises  the  point  whether 
some  economy  cannot  be  effected  by  keeping  a  larger  number  of 
ships  in  reserve  and  commissioning  a  proportion  of  them  in  the 
late  autumn  for  the  winter  months,  stiffening  crews  of  reservists 
with  “  regulars,”  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  very  materially 
the  outlay  on  the  permanent  squadrons  stationed  in  far-off  por¬ 
tions  of  the  globe. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  forces  maintained  in  the  Pacific  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  Atlantic  are  chiefly  for  Colonial  defence, 
and  from  an  Imperial  standpoint  the  work  could  be  done  at  less 
expense.  The  cost  of  these  Colonial  squadrons  and  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  contributed  by  the  self-governing  Colonies  may  be 
indicated  thus :  — 


Cost  of  SquAnnoNs. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

North  Americ<an  and  VV.  Indies  S(juadrons  £330,000 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ,,  .35)(!,(M)0 

S.8.  Coast  of  America 


Eastern  Seas  and  Parijic. 

China  Squadron  . 

Eiist  Indies  Squadron  . 

Austr.ilia  ,,  . 

Pacific  ,,  . 


Total  for  Colonial  Squadrons  . 

Annual  sum  for  First  Cost  of  Ships 
(Sinking  Fund)  about . 


I.NDIAN  AND  C0I.ONIAL 
CONTUIBUTIONS. 

India .  £100,000 

Australia  ...  200,000 

70,000  New  Ze.aland  40,000 

-  Cape  Colony...  50,000 

£802,000  Natal  .  35,000 

Newfoundland.  3,000 

£1,430,000 

303,000 

312,000 

202,000 

£2,247,000 

£3,040,000 

1,500,000 


Grand  Total 


£4,549,000 


£428,000 


Even  if  the  aggregate  outlay  on  the  China  squadron  is  held  to  be 
a  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  Mother  Country  (although  this  force 
is  Australia’s  most  powerful  defence),  the  cost  of  the  Colonial 
squadrons  is  not  less  than  about  two  and  a  half  millions  annually, 
apart  from  the  general  defence  afforded  to  the  Empire  by  the 
British  Fleet  as  a  whole.  Other  Powers  have  colonies,  though 
none  of  the  importance  of  those  of  this  country,  or  enjoying  the 
same  measure  of  prosperity.  British  self-governing  Colonies 
have  a  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  themselves  amounting 
to  £237,098,000  annually;  it  is  calculated  that  about  one-fifth  of 
the  Empire’s  trade  which  the  Navy  protects  has  no  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  the  heavily-burdened  home 
taxpayer  bears  practically  the  whole  cost  of  the  Fleet. 

Except  on  the  China  station,  there  is  not  a  single  battleship  in 
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the  squadrons  in  distant  waters,  nor  is  there  even  an  armoured 
cruiser  {i.e.,  with  the  essential  belt  of  armour).  Those  squadrons 
comprise  protected  cruisers,  as  a  rule,  not  of  great  speed,  not  of 
good  gun-power,  protected  merely  by  steel  decks  and  without  side 
armour.  They  are  of  a  type  which  has  been  practically  discarded 
— the  cruiser  of  the  future  will  be  armoured — their  rate  of  steam¬ 
ing  compares  badly  with  that  of  the  modern  armoured  cruiser,  and 
yet  they  require  large  crows  and  use  an  immense  quantity  of 
coal.  For  most  of  the  year  each  ship  cruises  alone  when  it  cruises 
at  all,  and  seldom  is  any  attempt  made  by  the  admiral  command¬ 
ing  one  of  these  squadrons  to  collect  his  scattered  force  and  carry 
out  combined  training  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ethciency  of 
his  ships  for  war.  The  main  mission  of  these  men-of-war  is  to 
show  the  flag,”  and  this  is  accomplished  at  a  maximum  amount 
of  expense  and  the  only  persons  who  are  grateful  are  the  colonists 
of  the  several  towns  who  compete  for  the  visits  of  ships  because 
their  presence  is  good  for  local  trade.  The  present  regime  is 
popular  with  the  Colonies  because  it  brings  grist  to  the  mill  and 
provides  local  defence  afloat  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  tax¬ 
payer. 

From  an  Imperial  standpoint  the  existing  disposition  has  little 
to  commend  it.  It  results  in  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  being 
scattered,  whereas  the  watchword  of  our  rivals  is  concentration — 
Germany  in  the  North  Sea,  France  in  the  Channel  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Russia  in  the  Far  East.  Consequently,  so  long  as  Britain 
remains  overwhelmingly  powerful  in  home  waters  she  holds  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  in  check,  and  they  can  do  little  harm  to  any 
Colonial  possession  of  ours,  and  similarly,  with  the  assistance  of 
our  ally,  Japan,  the  China  squadron  keeps  guard  over  the  Mus¬ 
covite  Navy  in  the  Far  East.  None  of  these  Powers  maintain 
large  squadrons  in  the  Atlantic,  off  Australia,  or  the  Cape.  They 
mass  their  ships  where  they  have  interests  to  defend  which  are 
threatened,  while  we  distribute  our  ships  to  defend  interests  which 
are  not  threatened  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  measures  taken 
for  safety.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  the  maintenance  of  these  small  squadrons — too  weak  to 
fight  a  real  fighting  force,  and  too  slow  to  run  away,  and  yet  too 
expensive  for  the  needs  of  local  defence  which  is  not  an  Imperial 
but  a  local  affair — we  have  over  9,500  officers  and  men  shut  up  in 
vessels  comparatively  ineffective  for  Imperial  purposes.  When 
war  comes  they  will  be  wanted  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and 
that  will  not  be  in  the  South  Atlantic,  off  the  East  or  West 
Coast  of  North  America,  nor  off  the  shores  of  Australasia,  Out 
nearer  the  home  country  or  in  the  Far  East. 

The  present  policy  is  opposed  to  all  wisdom,  a  frittering  away 
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of  many  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  weakening  of  the  striking 
power  of  the  Fleet.  The  sea  is  all  one,  and  the  Navy  is  all  one, 
but  the  Navy  ceases  to  be  all  one  if  so  many  of  its  fersonnel  are 
exiled  in  areas  outside  the  probable,  or  even  possible,  arena  of 
liostilities.  In  these  days  of  steam.  Great  Britain  has  no  call  to 
continue  these  distant  practically  non-fighting  squadrons  in  seas 
where  there  is  no  opposing  force  to  he  met — squadrons  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  too  weak  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  a 
jtrong  flying  squadron  of  an  enemy  presuming  that  such  a  force 
escaped  from  Europe  or  Port  Arthur,  and  in  the  absence  of  coaling 
stations  would  attempt  an  attack  on  Canada  or  Australasia. 

IIow  could  an  economy  be  effected?  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
take  Australasia.  The  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  are 
threatened  from  one  quarter  only,  Caledonia,  and  two  medium - 
sized  cruisers,  manned  partly  with  Colonial  reservists  under  the 
control  of  British  officers,  would  suffice  for  the  needs  in  these 
waters,  with  possibly  a  couple  of  small  gunboats.  France  is  the 
only  Power  represented  in  adjacent  waters,  and  she  maintains  one 
cruiser  of  the  second  class.  At  present  these  Colonies  pay 
£240,000  towards  the  outlay  of  £312,000  on  the  local  squadron, 
but  since  they  show  an  inclination  to  insist  that  it  must  remain 
local,  a  lai'ger  proportion  of  its  cost — including  the  sinking 
fund  for  ships,  over  half  a  million  sterling — should  be  borne 
by  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  politically  diplomatic  to  waive  this  point  for  the  present 
since  this  squadron  would  under  the  terms  of  the  now  pending 
agreement  with  the  Admiralty,  be  available  for  service  in  the  Far 
East  in  certain  contingencies.  But  from  the  British  taxpayers’ 
point  of  view,  the  Australian  squadron  at  its  present  strength  is 
an  extravagance. 

Canada  is  not  menaced  by  any  fleet  except  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  British  people  refuse  to  regard  the  American  Navy 
as  a  menace,  and  if  it  were,  the  present  squadrons,  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Pacific,  expensive  though  they  are,  would  be  useless 
against  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  On  the  east  coast  of  Norlh 
America  two  ships  for  fishery  duty  in  the  summer,  and  for  the 
West  Indies  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  or  as  circumstances  might 
dictate,  would  meet  Imperial  needs,  and  one  ship  with  a  gunboat 
would  be  sufficient  on  the  west. 

By  these  measures  we  should  eliminate  the  costly  entourage 
of  two  existing  squadrons — the  Pacific,  and  the  North  American 
— leaving  ample  force  for  the  duties  which,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  can  be  expected  of  an  Imperial  force,  while  a 
small  cruiser  is  all  that  is  needed  on  the  Soiith-East  Coast  of 
America. 
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We  have  three  other  existing  squadrons,  one  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  second  at  the  Cape,  and  the  third  the  new  South 
Atlantic  force  with  its  bases  at  Gibraltar  and  Sierra  Leone.  The 
first  and  last  are  essential  and  complete  the  Imperial  chain  of 
defence  along  the  two  routes  to  India  and  to  British  Africa. 
But  why  should  India,  with  its  increasing  prosperity,  contribute 
only  £100,000  towards  the  outlay  of  over  half-a-million  sterling 
(including  a  charge  for  first  cost  of  ships),  which  the  maintenance 
of  the  East  Indies  squadron  entails?  Great  Britain  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  bear  so  heavy  a  burden  on  this  account.  Justice  to 
the  home  taxpayer  should  require  that  if  the  British  Government 
provides  a  necessary  number  of  ships,  the  Indian  Government 
should  pay  the  cost  of  the  up-keep. 

Lastly,  there  remains  the  squadron  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  outlay  on  which  (with  sinking  fund),  must  considerably 
exceed  £600,000  sterling  annually,  towards  which  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  contribute  £85,000  a  year.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 
already  raised  the  question — why  should  not  South  Africa  pay 
for  the  defence  which  it  requires?  In  face  of  the  French  settle¬ 
ment  at  Madagascar,  Great  Britain  needs  a  small  squadron  at  the 
Cape  to  assist  in  protecting  transports  on  their  way  to  India  in 
case  the  Suez  Canal  becomes  useless,  while  the  necessity  will 
become  even  more  apparent  if  the  Government  carry  out  their 
rumoured  intention  of  placing  an  Army  Corps  permanently  in 
South  Africa,  making  it  the  half-way  house  to  India.  As  in 
the  case  of  India,  the  South  African  colonies  should  defray  the 
cost  of  the  up-keep  of  a  Cape  squadron  if  the  Mother  Country 
provides  the  ships  and  keeps  them  in  repair.  This  would  be  a  fair 
adjustment  of  the  burden,  since  the  British  outlay  on  the  defence 
of  Indian  and  South  African  waters  would  then  bear  some  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  service  these  two  squadrons  render  in  the  protection 
of  British  as  distinct  from  Colonial  trade. 

In  these  circumstances  all  the  oversea  dependencies  would 
obtain  their  vital  general  defence  gratis,  for  the  Empire  and  its 
freedom-loving  people  and  their  liberties,  and  their  oversea  trade 
are  defended  by  the  naval  forces  massed  near  the  doors  of  the 
only  possible  foes  whose  pathways  of  conquest  are  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea;  the  British 
China  squadron  and  the  Japanese  fleet  may  be  relied  upon  to  neu¬ 
tralise  liussia  in  the  Far  East.  The  sea  is  all  one  and  the  Navy 
is  all  one,  and  consequently  the  present  system  of  splitting  up  the 
Fleet  should  give  place  to  a  more  economical  policy  which  would 
adjust  the  burden  more  equitably  between  the  home  and  Colonial 
taxpayer. 

By  such  reforms  as  have  been  outlined,  the  heavily-burdened 
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home  taxpayer  would  still  meet  the  entire  cost  of  building  all  the 
ships,  but  he  would  be  saved  the  present  heavy  annual  outlay  in 
the  maintenance  of  distant  squadrons,  an  economy  which  would 
also  have  an  important  effect  on  the  striking  power  of  the  Fleet. 

France  and  Russia,  and,  as  a  rule,  Germany,  reduce  their  sea¬ 
going  establishments  during  the  winter,  but  for  Great  Britain  the 
summer,  when  work  is  plentiful,  is  the  worst  possible  period  to 
withdraw  reserve  men  from  their  civil  employment,  whereas  in  the 
winter  a  very  large  number  could  go  to  sea  for  training.  From 
the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  February,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  reserve  men  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  going 
to  sea,  thus  earning  full  pay  and  becoming  efficient  men-of-wars’ 
men. 

By  the  reductions  indicated  the  proportion  of  men  afloat,  to 
the  total  number  of  ships,  might  be  decreased ;  in  other  words,  tlie 
annual  increase  in  regulars  of  late  years  might  be  stopped.  In 
place  of  the  present  expensive  squadrons  in  distant  waters,  there 
might  leave  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  each  winter  one  (or 
more)  flying  squadrons  for  the  West  Indies,  where  the  conditions 
in  the  winter  months  are  not  unsuited  to  manoeuvres.  The  ships 
would  be  commissioned  at  the  home  ports  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
by  a  proportion  of  “  regular  ”  officers  and  men — possibly  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  crew  of  each  vessel  so  as  to  provide 
expert  marksmen  for  the  “  lower  numbers  ”  in  the  guns’  crews  and 
leave  trained  men  available  for  other  duties — and  the  remainder 
would  be  reservists.  Such  a  flying  squadron  would  be  a  tactical 
unit,  able  to  carry  out  real  war  training  instead  of  idly  cruising 
and  if  two  such  forces  were  fitted  out  useful  manoeuvres  would  be 
practicable,  manoeuvres  which  would  be  professionally  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  officers  and  would  benefit  and  excite  the  intelligence 
of  the  men.  Throughout  the  succeeding  summer  months  the 
reservists  of  the  crews  would  be  engaged  in  their  ordinary  civil 
occupations,  each  man  with  a  “  chit  ”  indicating  his  place  of 
embarkation  in  case  of  war,  and  the  “  regulars  ”  would  undergo 
gunnery  and  torpedo  instruction  and  act  as  maintenance  crews  of 
the  ships  while  in  the  reserve,  keeping  them  in  a  condition  to 
hoist  the  pennant  at  a  day’s  notice. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement,  apart  from  the  saving 
of  expenditure,  may  be  briefly  stated  :  — 

(a)  War-readiness. 

(1)  In  home  waters,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Indian  and 
tDina  Seas,  the  existing  six  strong  squadrons  would  be  main¬ 
tained  cruising  all  the  year  round,  and  ready  for  war. 

(2)  At  the  home  ports  throughout  the  summer  there  would  be 
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the  ships  of  the  two  flying  squadrons,  with  crews  allotted  and 
trained,  ready  in  every  respect  for  sea  at  a  day’s  notice. 

(6)  Training  of  Personnel,  including  Reserves. 

(1)  The  Home  Fleet  would  continue  to  embark  a  number  of 
reservists  for  training,  as  convenient. 

(2)  In  the  winter  months,  when  the  cry  of  the  unemployed  is 
heard,  a  large  body  of  men  would  be  at  sea  earning  good  pay  and 
undergoing  definite  war  training.  They  would  take  up  their  occu¬ 
pations  as  fishermen,  yachtsmen,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  their 
return  in  the  early  spring,  but  would  be  available  to  take  their 
places  in  the  ships  of  the  flying  squadron,  or  squadrons,  in  an 
emergency. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Navy  we  have 
in  time  of  peace  an  organisation  ready  for  expansion  to  meet  the 
strain  of  war.  When  the  South  African  campaign  occurred,  after 
monthsof  warning,  the  nation  learnt  that  the  War  Office  had  been 
organised  only  for  peace.  The  Admiralty  have  taken  to  heart 
the  lesson.  In  his  last  Memorandum  Lord  Selborne  stated  :  — 

“  The  organism  of  the  war  mobilisation  of  the  Fleet  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department,  and  this  work  is  being  constantly 
revised;  but  the  full  scheme  of  the  Board  includes  also  the  elaboration  of 
the  war  organisation  of  the  Admiralty  itself  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  aims  at  securing  that  each  department  of 
the  Admiralty  shall,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Fleet  is  mobilised  for  war, 
be  able  to  mobilise  itself  immediately  for  war  administration,  and  that  as 
little  as  possible  shall  be  left  for  decision  when  war  breaks  out.  Every 
department  will  expand  automatically  and  know  exactly  how  to  ‘  carry  on  ’ 
without  referring  to  the  Board  for  instructions.” 

Now  that  we  have  the  Navy  Department  (thanks  to  the  clear¬ 
sighted  policy  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster)  planned  so  as  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  war,  it  is  time  the  organisation  of  the  Fleet  also 
received  attention.  At  present  the  forces  are  too  widely  scattered, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  distant  squadrons  is  too  heavy;  we  are 
maintaining  at  sea  a  larger  regular  force  than  is  necessary,  and 
our  reserves  of  ships  and  men  at  home  are  not  sufficient.  The 
Fleet  should  be  organised  to  train  adequately  the  regular  ofiicers 
and  men  and  to  build  up  a  more  adequate  reserve. 

By  some  such  measures  as  have  been  outlined  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  short  time  to  reduce  the  number  of  regular  officers  and 
men  to  100,000 ;  to  obtain  an  efficient  and  quickly  mobilised  reserve 
of  ships  ready  for  any  emergency ;  to  offer  such  terms  and  attrac¬ 
tions  to  men  as  should  increase  the  number  in  all  the  reserve  forces 
to  100,000;  to  place  the  Fleet  in  such  condition  that  it  would 
expand  easily  and  smoothly  on  the  outbreak  of  war;  and  to  ease 
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considerably  the  burden  of  the  home  taxpayer.  An  Imperial 
Navy  for  Imperial  needs  should  be  the  watchword,  and  Imperial 
needs  do  not  embrace  the  local  defence  of  self-f^overning  Colonies 
at  the  expense  of  the  residents  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Imperial 
defence  is  needed  at  the  strategic  centre,  not  at  the  perimeter  of 
the  Empire. 

It  is  evident  that  in  view  of  the  heavy  burden  now  cast  on  the 
home  taxpayer  some  remedy  must  be  found  for  the  recurring 
large  increases  in  the  naval  votes.  The  necessary  economies 
cannot  be  effected  by  ceasing  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  materiel, 
by  discontinuing  to  build  new  ships,  but  it  may  be  achieved  by 
ceasing  to  add  to  the  number  of  “  regulars.”  In  other  words, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Fleet  should  be  made  more  clastic  than 
it  is  at  present,  keeping  at  sea  only  the  necessary  proportion  of 
ships  all  the  year  round,  and  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  the 
ships  in  reserve  are  ready  for  duty,  and  that  the  crews  which  have 
recently  served  in  them  are  available  to  return  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency  and  fall  into  their  places. 

If  the  present  system  continues,  the  Na^'y  Estimates  by  the  end 
of  this  decado  will  probably  amount  to  over  £40,000,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  some  such  policy  as  has  been  roughly  sketched 
were  adopted,  and  the  enlistment  of  short-service  men  in  the 
present  proportion  of  one  to  every  five  long-service  men  con¬ 
tinued,  the  expenditure  on  the  Fleet  need  not  probably  be 
increased. 

We  cannot  afford  to  cease  to  augment  the  Fleet  as  the  action  of 
other  Powers  demands  in  the  maintenance  of  the  two-Power 
standard,  but  we  can  and  should  reduce  the  amount  spent  annually 
on  coal,  much  of  it  used  in  aimless  cruising  and  “  flag  showing,” 
rather  than  in  Fleet  evolutions  and  definite  war  training,  and 
effect  economies  in  the  maintenance  of  distant  squadrons. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  cry  will  be  heard  for  “  Iletrench- 
ment  and  Reform.”  It  is  well  to  face  the  inevitable  reaction  of 
public  sentiment,  and,  if  possible,  to  anticipate  it  by  wise  econo¬ 
mies.  In  the  past  economies  effected  on  the  Fleet  in  one  decade 
have  proved  the  grossest  extravagance  in  the  next,  when  the  sound 
of  war  has  been  heard  afar  off. 

We  owe  the  strength  of  the  Navy  to-day  to  a  series  of  panics 
following  on  periods  of  slothful,  niggardly  indifference.  Let  us 
maintain  its  strength  without  making  the  financial  burden  on 
the  home  taxpayer  so  grievous  as  to  cause  the  vote-catching  poli¬ 
tician  and  his  followers  to  rise  in  their  ignorant  haste  and  cripple 
its  sufficiency  and  efficiency  in  the  name  of  economy. 

Archibald  S.  Hurd. 


JAPAN’S  POSITION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  opinions  of  England,  of 
America,  or  of  any  other  great  nation,  upon  the  question  of 
Japan’s  position  in  the  world  are  very  valuable,  they  cannot 
obliterate  the  necessity  of  acquaintanceship  with  the  views  of  the 
Japanese  themselves.  To  understand  what  is  really  the  position 
of  Japan,  we  should  endeavour  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
Japanese  statesmen,  and  to  see  things  from  a  Japanese  point  of 
view.  This  standpoint  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  there  is  some 
reason  for  being  ignorant  of  Japanese  opinion,  since  it  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain  reports  of  the  speeches  made  in  Tokyo,  or  to  be 
placed  au  courant  with  Japanese  political  ideas.  The  present 
article  is  an  attempt  to  place  these  views  more  adequately  before 
the  general  public. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  the  majority  of  the  Japanese 
speeches  deal  with  specific  questions  and  countries,  and  not  so 
much  with  the  general  situation.  Her  geographical  position  and 
past  history  are  strong  factors  in  the  formation  of  Japan’s  present 
poliey  with  regard  to  the  Far  Eastern  world.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Lord  Curzon  on  this  subject :  — “  Placed  at  a  maritime  coign 
of  vantage  upon  the  flank  of  Asia,  precisely  analogous  to  that 
occupied  by  Great  Britain  on  the  flank  of  Europe,  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  adjoining  continent,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  any  of  its  responsibilities,  she  has  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  become  the  Britain  of  the  Far  East.  By  means 
of  an  army  strong  enough  to  defend  her  shores,  and  to  render 
invasion  unlikely,  and  still  more  of  a  navy  sufficiently  powerful 
to  sweep  the  seas,  she  sees  that  England  has  attained  her  unique 
and  commanding  position  in  the  West.  By  similar  methods  she 
hopes  to  arrive  at  a  similar  result  in  the  East.  If  she  can  but 
intimidate  any  would-be  enemy  from  attempting  a  landing  upon 
her  shores,  and  can  fly  an  unchallenged  flag  over  the  surrounding 
waters,  she  will  fulfil  her  role  in  the  politics  of  the  future.” 

Foreign  affairs  trouble  the  Japanese  little,  save  as  they  affect 
the  honour  or  progress  of  their  country.  As  a  leading  Japanese 
literary  and  newspaper  editor,  Mr.  Ichiro  Tokutomi,  once  said : 
“  Our  country  is  our  idol,  and  patriotism  our  first  doctrine.  From 
the  Emperor  downwards  the  vast  majority  have  no  other  religion.” 
M.  Kokuro  Takahira,  the  present  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
said  recently,  “  speaking  in  general  terms  regarding  the  relations 
'  which  Japan  should  maintain  with  the  Philippines  and  the  other 
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Far  Eastern  countries,  it  is  very  simple,  only  that  they  should 
be  good  neighbours — good  neighbours,  whose  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  will  steadily  grow  and  develop,  and  whose  social  and  political 
conditions  will  be  progressive  and  peaceful.  Japan  has  never  had 
any  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  the  misfortune  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  seeking  for  territorial  aggrandisement,  but  the  sincere 
desire  of  her  Government  and  people  is  to  have  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries  realise  that  mutual  interests  can  best  be  promoted 
by  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  ties  of  inter-dependence. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  a  race  coalition  should  be  formed 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  other  countries,  such  a  coalition  as  has 
been  typified  in  the  expression  ‘Yellow  Peril.’  My  meaning 
is  simply  that  a  country  to  be  truly  prosperous  should  have  peace¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  neighbours.  That  naturally  leads  to  inter¬ 
dependence,  not  political,  but  social  and  commercial,  and  estab¬ 
lishes  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace  to  all  concerned.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  ambition  of  Japan  to  combine  with  her  neighbours  for 
aggression,  or  even  for  defence.  China  and  Korea  are  the 
countries  to  which  Japan  has  been  most  deeply  indebted  in 
the  past.  Chinese  literature  and  the  creed  of  Buddha  were,  in 
brief,  the  first  influences  which  vivified  Japanese  national 
progress.  Japan  copied  the  Chinese  system  even  in  adminis¬ 
trative  organisation,  and  students  were  sent  to  China  to  investi¬ 
gate  government  methods  and  to  become  adept  in  different 
branches  of  learning.  To  the  Japanese  the  Chinese  capital  was 
at  that  time  practically  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedans. 
We  are  in  duty  bound,  and  in  interest  forced,  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  our  power  to  assist  our  neighbours  in  the  path  which  we  have 
followed ;  and  in  performing  this  task,  we  esteem  peace  and  cordial 
relations  with  all  as  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  success. 
Japan’s  conduct  throughout  the  Boxer  troubles,  and  the  course 
she  has  pursued  since  those  unfortunate  events,  have  shown  the 
world  that  she  has  the  same  cause  to  uphold  in  China,  and  the 
same  interests  to  protect,  as  other  civilised  nations.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  self-evident  that  so  long  as  China  maintains  a  correct  posi¬ 
tion  toward  the  civilised  world,  she  would  retain  Japan’s  friend¬ 
ship;  but  that  she  cannot  rely  upon  Japan  for  support  when  she 
assumes  a  wrong  attitude.” 

Mr.  Toru  Iloshi,  once  Japanese  Minister  to  Washington,  who 
was  afterwards  assassinated  in  Tokyo,  had  strong  views  upon 
Japan’s  future.  As  he  was  a  most  advanced  politician,  who  was 
accused  by  his  enemies  of  having  learned  too  many  of  the 
worse  sides  of  “  Crokerism  ”  in  New  York,  and  of  applying  them 
to  promote  his  own  career,  his  views  have  a  peculiar  interest. 
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According  to  liim  “  it  may  be  said  most  emphatically  that  the 
Japanese  nation  has  no  tendency  toward  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  Neither  in  the  past  history  of  the  Empire  nor  in  its  modern 
annals  can  there  be  found  any  trace  of  such  a  spirit.  History 
affords  no  example  of  greed  or  of  territorial  aggrandisement  on 
the  part  of  J apan.  It  is  as  foreign  to  the  genius  of  her  people  as 
it  is  to  the  designs  of  her  Government.  Japan’s  real  ambition  lies 
in  quite  another  direction.  In  her  geographical  position  and  her 
natural  resources,  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  and  adaptability  of 
her  people,  she  perceives  the  surest  means  of  attaining  national 
greatness.  The  watchwords  of  the  Japan  of  to-day  are  enterprise 
and  industry.  The  people  have  turned  their  attention  to  com¬ 
merce,  to  manufactures,  and  to  arts.  They  realise  the  advantages 
that  their  country  possesses,  and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  utilise 
them.  They  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  measure  of  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  they  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  Japan 
will  be  the  Emporium  of  the  Orient,  firmly  bound  to  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  east  and  west,  by  the  strong  ties  of  mutual  interest.” 

Baron  Shibusawa,  the  greatest  industrial  factor  of  Japan,  says 
of  this  general  commercial  question :  “  I  think  we  can  supply  the 
Oriental  markets  even  now  better  than  other  nations  can.  The 
trade  of  the  Oriental  countries  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  Japan’s 
natural  share,  and  she  is  already  well  able  to  supply  it.” 
According  to  Mr.  Yamamoto,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
“Japan  is  quite  young  in  her  commercial  career,  but  she  is 
making  a  splendid  basis  for  manufactures,  not  only  for  domestic 
consumption,  but  for  export  to  China  and  to  other  Eastern  markets, 
as  she  has  cheap  coal,  cheap  labour,  and  facilities  for  transporta¬ 
tion.” 

Dealing  more  directly  with  the  relations  with  China,  Yiscount 
Ilayashi,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  says :  “  Japan  has 
understood  the  Chinese  system  of  government  as  Europeans  can 
hardly  expect  to  understand  it.  The  Chinese  classics,  moreover, 
have  been  in  Japanese  education  what  Latin  and  Greek  classics 
have  been  in  Western  education.  To  understand  China  one  must 
know  tho  Chinese  classics.  This  is  imperative.  These  things  show 
that  the  Japanese  mind  has  been  able  to  see  into  the  Chinese  mind 
clearly,  and  to  understand  the  motives  governing  Chinese  social 
life.”  It  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  this  ability  to  understand 
Chinese  character  must  prove  a  great  factor  in  enabling  Japan 
to  make  the  most  of  her  situation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
any  other  nation  can  successfully  compete  with  her  in  that  field. 

Count  Inouye,  who  has  filled  most  of  the  high  offices  of  state 
in  Japan,  does  not  feel  sure  of  the  Japanese  merchants  being  at 
present  so  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  such  possible  develop- 
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inents  in  China.  “Japanese  business  men  arc  very  little  in 
evidence  in  China.  This  is  not  because  of  the  inetficiency  of  our 
diplomacy,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our 
commercial  classes.  The  Japanese  merchants  in  China  are  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  called  such,  their  transactions  are  so  petty.”  “  In 
the  case  of  England,  the  efforts  of  merchants  precede  action  by 
the  Government.  Eepresentations  are  made  to  the  Government 
by  business  men  or  coi-porations,  such  as  the  Shanghai,  Hongkong 
Hank,  or  the  China  Association,  or  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co., 
urging  the  Government  to  secure  railway  and  mining  concessions. 
The  English  Government  then  gives  instructions  to  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Pekin  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  gain  the  object  in  view.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese 
no  such  representations  have  ever  been  forwarded.  If  Japan 
wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  nations,  her  business  community 
must  prove  more  alive  to  its  opportunities.”  But  even  in  this  less 
optimistic  point  of  view,  there  is  no  less  assurance  expressed  of 
China  being  the  legitimate  commercial  field  of  Japan.  That  the 
Japanese  workmen  are  not  unworthy  of  the  task  which  their  nation 
aspires  to  fulfil  may  be  judged  from  the  following  statement  of 
Baron  Kaneko  Kentaro.  This  gentleman  was  educated  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  and  lived  many  years  in  America.  Having  filled 
the  offices  of  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Commerce  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  his  opinion  must  be  regarded  as  carrying  serious  weight.  In 
a  speech  to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  said  :  “  The  cotton-spinners 
of  Manchester  are  known  to  have  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
passed  through  three  generations  before  they  became  clever  and 
apt  hands  for  the  spinning  of  cotton.  The  Japanese  have  acquired 
the  necessary  skill  in  this  industry  in  ten  years’  time,  and  have 
now  advanced  to  a  stage  where  they  surpass  the  Manchester 
people  in  skill.”  All  these  opinions  seem  to  prove  conclusively 
that  whatever  the  ambitions  of  the  other  nations  may  be,  Japan 
counts  for  her  future  upon  her  powers  in  the  commercial  field, 
rather  than  in  the  field  of  conquest.  Marquis  Ito  secs  in  this 
development  of  China  a  deeper  responsibility.  “In  my  opinion, 
China  is  a  country  to  demand  our  products  to  a  great  extent,  and 
destined  to  become  our  best  customer  in  the  future,  because  of 
this  then  we  must  always  pay  a  keen  attention  to  the  state  of 
internal  affairs  in  that  country.”  “We  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  changes  of  the  political  state  of  the  affairs  of  China,  so  that 
in  some  cases,  our  country  might  stand  in  such  a  position  that 
it  could  not  look  on  with  passive  inactivity.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  very  necessary  for  our  country  to  complete  its  military 
and  naval  preparations  and  to  put  the  state  of  finances  on  a  sound 
basis.” 
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All  Japanese  questions  with  foreign  Governments  relate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  China  or  Korea.  This  is  perhaps  inevitable, 
since  her  position  makes  her  a  guardian  of  the  approaches  to  these 
two  countries,  and  naturally  her  interests  demand  that  she  should 
have  some  say  in  their  destinies.  Realising  this,  one  is  at  once 
drawn  into  consideration  of  her  attitude  towards  Manchuria.  The 
English  and  the  American  Press  have  been  filled  with  allusions 
to  Japan’s  warlike  attitude  over  Manchuria,  and  fears  have  been 
freely  expressed  lest  that  “  impetuous  Eastern  nation  ”  should 
drag  England  and  America  into  a  broil  with  Russia.  This  is 
most  unfair  to  Japan,  since  it  is  probable  that  of  the  three  nations 
most  closely  concerned,  she  has  been  the  most  calm  and  collected 
over  the  situation.  The  Japanese  Press  was  most  moderate,  and 
the  Government  never  wavered  in  its  determination  to  follow  out 
the  policy  that  they  had  already  adopted.  To  briefiy  outline  this 
policy  one  may  say  that  the  Japanese  Government,  under  the 
Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  and  as  one  of  the  most  favoured  nations  in 
regard  to  treaty  rights  in  China,  protests  against  the  continued 
occupation  of  Manchuria  by  the  Russians.  While  thus  protesting 
and  placing  every  obstacle  in  Russia’s  path,  Japan  will  at  the 
same  time  work  to  enlarge  her  own  commercial  influence  in  that 
country.  If  Russia  puts  up  preferential  tariffs  against  Japanese 
goods  at  Dalny,  the  only  result  will  be  that  the  unfortunate  pur¬ 
chasers  will  have  to  pay  an  advanced  price,  for  Japan  lies  so  near 
to  the  market,  and  her  goods  are  produced  so  much  more  cheaply, 
that  she  is  bound  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  Manchurian  trade. 
So  long  as  Manchuria  remains  nominally  Chinese,  and  no  restric¬ 
tions  are  placed  upon  the  entrance  of  foreigners,  the  Japanese 
merchants  and  the  Japanese  coolies  will  enter  Manchuria  and  try 
to  monopolise  its  trade.  In  the  short  time  since  portions  of  Man¬ 
churia  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  travel  by  the  Russians,  neaily 
2,000  Japanese  have  entered,  and  in  many  semi-Russian  towns, 
there  are  more  Japanese  civilians  than  Russian  civilians.  To  the 
Japanese  Government  the  question  of  new  treaty  ports  in  Man¬ 
churia  does  not  seem  to  be  a  vital  one,  since  they  consider  that 
while  Russia  owns  the  railways  it  is  easy  to  take  away  all  advan¬ 
tages  that  may  come  from  an  open  port  by  the  imposition  of 
special  freight  rates.  In  fact,  Japan  has  realised  that  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  do  anything  radical  with  regard  to  Manchuria. 
The  treaty  right  which  Russia  possesses  to  guard  the  Chinese- 
Eastern  Railway,  and  the  hold  upon  the  province  obtained  by  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank,  have  convinced  the  Japanese  that  diplomatic¬ 
ally  nothing  can  be  done,  and  as  they  consider  Manchuria  not 
worth  fighting  about,  their  course  of  policy  is  simple. 

Many  Japanese  statesmen,  indeed,  consider  it  most  probable  that 
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Russia,  continuing  on  the  way  she  has  begun,  will  absorb  the 
Chinese  province  of  Chih-li.  To  this  also,  they  are  not  prepared  to 
offer  armed  resistance.  But  they  think  it  likely  that  such  action 
on  Russia’s  part,  will  only  reveal,  sooner  or  later,  a  weak  spot  in 
her  armour,  which  could  be  attacked  with  greater  advantage  than 
is  afforded  at  present.  Marquis  Ito  says  upon  this  point  that  “  it 
would  be  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  China  could  ever  become  the 
sphere  of  Russian  influence  exclusively.  England  starting  from 
Burma,  and  France  from  Tonkin,  can  always  compete  with  Rus¬ 
sian  influence  in  China.  The  opposition  of  the  English  and  the 
French  to  Russian  influence  in  China  will  be  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  future.” 

Japan’s  relations  with  Russia  and  her  interest  in  the  Man¬ 
churian  question  arise  principally  from  the  relation  its  bears  to 
Korea.  For  Japan,  Korea  is  the  vital  question,  and  it  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  that  peninsula,  or  else  its 
absorption  into  the  Japanese  Empire,  that  every  thoughtful 
Japanese  is  on  the  alert.  Perhaps  for  the  very  reason  of  its  great 
importance  and  political  gravity,  the  speeches  of  the  statesmen 
contain  very  little  reference  to  it.  It  is  not  a  good  subject  for  de¬ 
bate,  since  for  debate  a  certain  amount  of  disagreement  is 
necessary,  and  upon  the  question  of  Korea  there  is  only  one  opinion 
in  Japan.  Any  attempt  by  Russia  to  “  Manchurianise  ”  Korea,  or 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  that  country,  will  certainly  mean  war  with 
the  Japanese.  The  Russian  authorities  know  this,  and  so  do  the 
other  nations,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  do  anything 
to  precipitate  war,  before  they  are  in  readiness  for  it.  The  Adtal 
point  of  Korea,  strategically,  is  to  Be  found  in  a  small  island, 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Masampho,  on  the  southern  coast.  This 
island  of  Kojido  represents  the  command  of  the  southern  channel, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  second  Gibraltar,  and  exceedingly  coveted  accord¬ 
ingly.  Russia  has  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  concessions  on 
this  island,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  she  would  give  up  any 
claims  she  may  ever  have  to  Korea  proper,  in  exchange  for  the 
possession  of  Kojido.  It  was  the  proximity  of  this  island  that 
gave  to  the  Masampho  question  such  importance,  it  being  certain 
that  concessions  in  Masampho  were  but  a  first  step  in  a  plan  to 
obtain  the  all-important  island.  Some  years  ago,  M.  Kurino,  the 
present  Japanese  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  Minister 
in  Washington,  expressed  very  clearly  the  Japanese  position  in 
Korea  by  saying:  “It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Japan’s  in¬ 
terests  in  Korea  are  neither  ‘academic’  nor  ‘sentimental.’  She 
surrendered  any  claim  she  might  have  had  to  suzerainty  when 
she  concluded  the  treaty  of  1876.  In  lieu  of  the  ancient  claim  she 
has  secured  by  legitimate  means  interests  in  Korea  second  to  none 
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of  those  of  any  other  nation.  In  addition  to  these  interests, 
P’oo^raphical  position  and  the  resultant  considerations  of  national 
defence  make  the  affairs  of  Korea  of  as  much  moment  to  her  as 
those  of  Egypt  or  of  Afghanistan  to  Great  Britain.”  In  1894-95 
Japan  made  war  upon  China  over  the  question  of  the  independence 
of  Korea,  and  since  then  her  interests  in  the  peninsula  have  grown 
immensely. 

During  the  war,  when  Korea  was  filled  with  Japanese  troops, 
and  there  might  Avell  have  been  the  question  of  annexation  raised, 
a  Japanese  writer  said:  “If  circumstance  require  Japan  may  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  station  her  troops  in  Korea  as  a 
garrison.  But  it  is  none  the  less  erroneous  to  imagine  that  Japan 
secretly  harbours  any  intention  of  annexing  Korea.  Not  only  her 
sense  of  honour,  but  the  strongest  considerations  of  interest,  forbid 
such  action.  The  question  at  issue  is  solely  whether  the  national 
life  of  Korea  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  independence  and 
progress.” 

After  the  war  wdth  China,  the  Japanese  Government  published 
the  following  statement  regarding  Korea.  “The  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  hopes  that  the  Korean  Government,  having  entered  upon 
the  work  of  reform,  may  succeed  in  maintaining  order,  and  in 
protecting  foreigners,  even  though  our  troops  withdraw.  Japan, 
having  no  other  designs,  does  not  desire  to  prolong  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Japanese  troops  in  Korea,  and  would  be  extremely 
gratified  if  relieved  of  such  an  obligation.  In  our  relation  with 
Korea,  our  poliey  is  one  of  non-interference.  We  will  gladly  share 
equally  with  other  Powers  the  same  lino  of  action.”  In  1895, 
Count  Inouye  proposed  to  the  Korean  Government  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  programme  of  reforms,  recalling  somewhat  that  adopted 
by  Japan  after  the  Restoration.  These  reforms  were  to  be  under¬ 
taken  with  the  assistance  of  Japan,  and  as  they  contained  some 
twenty  points  of  varying  importance,  they  gave  an  approximate 
estimate  of  w  hat  Japan  desired,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  desires, 
to  bring  about  in  Korea.  Japan  stands  in  the  position  to  the 
Koreans  of  having  three  times  conquered  their  country,  and  of 
now  holding  practical  commercial  and  financial  control  of  the 
peninsula.  Besides  the  strategical  importance  of  its  situation  so 
close  to  Japan,  it  represents  an  outlet  for  Japan’s  ever-increasing 
population,  and  must  be  kept  available. 

Although  possessing  no  real  interest  in  Korea,  Russia  has  ever 
been  most  active  in  her  attempts  to  gain  advantage  over  the 
Japanese  in  that  country.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
Government  from  Port  Hamilton  in  1886,  it  was  settled  by  “  a  most 
explicit  guarantee,”  to  quote  the  language  of  official  documents, 
that  Russia  “  would  not  occupy  Korean  territory  under  any  cir- 
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cumstances  whatever,”  This  engagement  was  declared  to  be  still 
valid  in  1894,  and  it  has  never  been  publicly  repudiated.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  self-denying  convention  on  Russia’s  part,  Japan 
has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  the  Russian  wolf  from  the  Korean 
door.  A  Russian  Manchuria,  meaning  a  force  hostile  to  Japan 
along  the  Korean  frontier,  would  complicate  the  question,  and  the 
statesmen  of  Tokyo  feel  by  no  means  safe  in  assuming  that 
Russia’s  memory  extends  as  far  back  as  1886.  Their  opinion  of  its 
duration  may  find  confirmation  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Novoc  Vremya,  in  March,  1898.  After  discussing  the  advisability 
of  Russia’s  buying  up  a  Japanese-American  railway  in  Korea,  the 
paper  continues  that  if  the  railway  were  not  bought  “it  only 
shows  our  conviction  that  we  shall  possess  our  own  railway  from 
Manchuria  to  the  capital  of  Korea.  Such  a  line  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  Japanese  commerce  and  interests,  and  the 
Japanese  Government,  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  promote 
their  trade,  must  choose  between  a  risky  game  of  political  influ¬ 
ence,  or  the  sale  of  their  products  in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  under 
the  Russian  flag,  and  protected  by  the  Russian  bayonets.  The 
construction  of  a  Russian  railway  in  Manchuria  must  at  least 
open  the  eyes  of  Japan  to  the  advantage  of  an  understanding  -with 
Russia,  .which  might  save  her  from  a  financial  crash,  and  be 
advantageous  to  her  southern  population,  which  is  compelled  from 
poverty  to  emigrate.  Let  Japan  play  the  commercial,  while 
Russia  plays  the  political  part.”  A  fairly  impudent  suggestion, 
all  things  being  fairly  considered  ! 

Retween  Japan  and  Russia  there  have  been  three  conventions 
in  regard  to  Korea.  The  first  took  the  form  of  a  memorandum 
between  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Ministers  in  Seoul,  on  May 
14th,  1896,  and  w'as  remarkable  because  it  gave  to  Japan  the  right 
of  posting  Japanese  soldiers  along  her  telegraph  line  from  Seoul 
to  Fusan,  and  also  in  three  Korean  towns.  The  second  was 
signed  by  Marquis  Yamagata,  and  Prince  Lobanoff,  at  Moscow  on 
June  9th,  1896,  and  dealt  with  measures  for  the  financial 
and  political  matters  of  the  peninsula  being  placed,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  Korean  hands.  The  third  treaty  is  an  out-growth  of 
the  second,  and  was  signed  at  Tokyo  on  April  25th,  1898,  by  Baron 
Nissi,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  and  Baron  Rosen,  the 
Russian  Minister,  and  runs  as  follows:  — 

Article  I. — The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia 
definitely  recognise  the  sovereignty  and  entire  independence  of 
Korea,  and  mutually  engage  to  refrain  from  all  direct  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country. 

Article  II. — Desiring  to  avoid  every  possible  cause  of  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  future,  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and 
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Hussia  mutually  engage,  in  case  Korea  should  apply  to  Japan 
or  to  Russia  for  advice  and  assistance,  not  to  take  any  measures 
in  the  nomination  of  military  instructors  and  financial  advisers, 
without  having  previously  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  on  these 
subjects. 

Article  III. — In  view  of  the  large  development  of  Japanese 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  in  Korea,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Japanese  subjects  resident  in  that  country, 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government  will  not  impede  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  between  Japan 
and  Korea. 

The  third  article  of  the  convention  is  generally  quoted  as 
proving  Russia’s  acquiescence  in  Japan’s  development,  hut  a 
closer  examination  of  it  will  show  that  Russia  took  a  great  deal 
upon  herself  when  she  assumed  that  she  could  ever  have  had  any 
right  to  prevent  Japanese  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
with  a  country  recognised  by  the  first  article  of  the  same  treaty 
as  an  independent  State.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  famous 
Kissi-Rosen  Treaty  is  not  very  valuable  save  as  a  declaration  of 
the  independence  of  Korea,  a  principle  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  Japan  had  already  fought  China.  On  the  whole  then,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  Japan  has  not  been  able  to  make  good 
arrangements  with  regard  to  Korea,  and  perhaps  wisely,  therefore, 
she  has  determined  to  do  her  utmost  to  secure  commercial  and 
financial  control  of  the  Korean  people,  before  Russia’s  digestion 
of  Manchuria  shall  permit  of  her  attacking  Korea.  A  telegram  in 
the  Times  from  Seoul  throws  some  light  upon  the  working  of  this 
policy.  In  Korea,  it  says,  “the  Japanese  well  maintain  their 
position,  acting  cautiously  yet  watching  with  unceasing  vigilance 
every  movement  of  Russia,  especially  along  the  Korean  frontier, 
where  this  touches  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  are  increasing  con¬ 
stantly  in  numbers  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  their  railway 
from  Chemulpo  to  Seoul  is  in  excellent  order.  The  entire  gin¬ 
seng  crop,  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Korea,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese,  nine-tenths  of  the  shipping  of  the  country  is 
Japanese,  and  the  Japanese  have  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
coalfields.  Any  advantage  gained  by  Russia  has  been 
met  by  a  compensatory  advantage  acquired  by  Japan.  Russia, 
recognising  Japan’s  power,  acts  with  studied  conciliation,  osten¬ 
tatiously  communicating  to  the  Japanese  Legation  the  movements 
of  the  Russian  troops  in  Manchuria,  especially  if  they  affect  the 
Korean  frontier.” 

Financially  Japan  has  the  control  of  Korea  to  a  very  great 
extent,  much  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government 
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passing  through.  Japanese  hands,  and  a  Japanese  bank,  the  Dai- 
Ichi  Ginko,  or  First  Bank,  is  charged  with  many  of  the  most 
important  financial  duties.  Till  the  advent  of  this  bank,  no 
Korean,  even  an  official,  dared  to  openly  amass  wealth,  under  fear 
of  being  imprisoned  by  the  powers  that  he,  to  dispossess  him  of 
his  money  to  their  oAvn  advantage.  Now  those  who  have  much 
wealth  place  it  in  the  bank,  and  thus  secure  the  protection  of 
the  Japanese  flag.  They  themselves  come  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
under  the  influence  of  the  hank,  a  decided  step  in  favour  of  J apan. 
Another  important  point  is  the  manner  in  which  the  native  rice 
merchant  and  farmer  is  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  J apanese  merchant  and  hanker. 

Of  all  the  nations  who  have  obtained  concessions  in  Korea, 
Japan  is  the  only  one  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus 
offered.  The  example  may  he  cited  here  of  Mokpho,  one  of  the 
latest  Korean  ports  to  be  opened  to  trade.  At  this  port  there  are 
Japanese,  British,  and  Russian  concessions.  The  Japanese  have 
a  thriving  town,  a  well-built  consulate,  a  bank,  and  post  and  tele¬ 
graph  offices,  while  a  system  of  land  reclamation  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  their  original  concession.  The  concessions 
of  the  other  two  nations,  however,  are  bare  of  any  houses  what¬ 
ever,  and  there  are  no  representatives  of  either  Great  Britain  or 
Russia  in  Mokpho.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  every¬ 
where.  Japan  obtains  concessions  for  a  definite  end,  while  the 
other  Powers  seek  only  diplomatic  triumphs,  barren  of  any  real 
result.  It  is  the  rapid  development  of  Korean  trade,  of  which 
his  countrymen  enjoy  practically  the  whole,  that  strengthens  the 
hand  of  the  Japanese  representative  at  Seoul,  while  it  is  the 
absence  of  any  such  substantial  and  avowable  interests  that 
renders  so  uncertain  the  course  of  the  majority  of  the  foreign 
representatives,  who  are  called  on  to  construct  their  bricks  of 
policy  without  the  straw  of  any  national  interest  that  can  be 
decently  expressed  in  words. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
haste  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  conquest  of  Korea,  and 
in  the  near  future  may  be  expected  to  give  such  assistance  to  the 
various  private  undertakings  as  has  been  given  by  M.  de  Witte 
to  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  and  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
Up  till  now  the  Japanese  financiers,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  development  of  Korea,  have  been  much  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  capital.  This  explains  why  the  construction  of  the  Seoul- 
Fusan  Railway,  one  of  the  enterprises  most  vital  to  Japan’s 
position  in  Korea,  was  estimated  to  take  fifteen  years  to  complete, 
although  the  distance  traversed  is  comparatively  short.  Under 
the  new  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government,  however,  it  is  pro- 
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bable  that  the  railway  will  be  finished  within  two  years.  The 
greatest  activity  will  be  displayed  at  the  northern  or  Seoul  end, 
showing  plainly  the  direction  from  which  any  inimical  influence 
is  expected  to  enter  the  country.  Fusan  is  comparatively  safe, 
but  the  further  north  one  goes  the  less  secure  does  the  country 
become,  from  a  Japanese  point  of  view.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  Seoul-Wiju  Railway,  originally  destined  to  be  constructed 
with  French  capital,  will  pass  into  Japanese  hands.  Russia  has 
taught  to  Japan  the  value  of  railways  in  gaining  a  hold  over  a 
country,  and  the  lesson  has  not  been  lost.  The  other  great  factor 
in  Russian  expansion,  the  bank,  is  not  forgotten,  and  while  the 
Dai-Ichi  Ginko  has  a  great  hold  on  Korea,  it  is  probable  that  a 
Japanese-Korean  bank  will  be  formed,  more  on  the  lines  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank.  This,  by  collecting  the  revenues  and 
paying  out  sums  due  from  the  Korean  Government,  will  both  in¬ 
crease  the  public  wealth  of  Korea,  and  lead  the  Koreans  to  have 
the  same  faith  in  the  Japanese  power  as  in  their  own.  Sueh  trust 
on  their  part  would  bo  of  great  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  war 
in  Korea,  since  it  would  make  the  Japanese  generals  more  sure 
of  the  safety  of  their  lines  of  communication  if  every  Korean  u-as 
a  friend  of  Japan  instead  of  being  only  a  friend  of  Korea. 

Every  day  sees  Japan’s  influence  growing  in  the  country,  and 
the  Japanese  language  and  the  coinage  system  accomplish  many 
things  impossible  to  diplomats.  In  one  of  the  earlier  treaties 
with  Korea,  Japan  has  the  following  valuable  rights  granted 
to  her: — 

“Japanese  subjects  shall  be  at  liberty  to  traffic  in  any  article 
owned  by  Korean  subjects,  paying  therefor  in  Japanese  coin. 
Korean  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  may  freely  circulate 
among  themselves,  at  the  open  ports  of  Korea,  such  Japanese 
coins  as  they  may  have  possession  of  in  business  transactions. 

“  Lands  belonging  to  the  Korean  Government  may  be  rented  by 
a  Japanese  on  his  paying  the  same  rent  thereon  as  a  Korean 
subject  would  pay  to  his  Government.” 

In  addition  to  these,  Japan  has  the  right  of  safeguarding  the 
persons  of  her  merchants,  and  wherever  there  is  a  Japanese  subject 
in  Korea,  a  sufficient  Japanese  militaiy  force  may  be  established 
if  the  conditions  seem  threatening. 

Having  seen  what  are  Japan’s  relations  with  Russia,  England, 
Korea,  and  China,  the  whole  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  a  Japanese  authority,  thus:  — 

“  I  freely  admit  that  Japan  has  the  ambition  to  become  the 
leading  Power  in  the  East,  and  to  be  classed  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  because  of  the  impulse  of  this 
ambition,  that  she  has  made  such  progressive  strides  during  the 
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last  thirty  years.  As  to  the  foreign  relations,  all  political  parties 
in  Japan  have  had  it  in  their  creed  to  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  diplomatic  complications.”  Japan  will  protest 
against  Eussia  in  Manchuria,  although  convinced  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  putting  the  protest  into  action.  She 
will  also  endeavour  to  draw  away  from  Eussia  the  commercial 
result  of  her  new  acquisition  of  territory.  With  regard  to  Korea, 
she  will  fight  Eussia  if  any  attempt  be  made  upon  Korea’s  in¬ 
dependence,  or  upon  the  position  that  Japan  holds  in  that  country. 
While  persuaded  that  Eussia  will  swallow  up  the  Chinese  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chih-li,  Japan  will  do  nothing  beyond  protest,  waiting 
meanwhile,  for  some  opportune  moment  to  fly  at  the  Moscovite 
throat.  While  bending  every  energy  upon  the  industrial  and 
commercial  conquest  of  Korea,  the  Japanese  army  will  never  be 
reduced  until  the  questions  of  Korea  and  of  China  are  settled 
once  and  for  ever  with  Eussia.  In  China,  Japan  stands  for  the 
open  door,  and  would  not  be  adverse  to  a  future  reorganisation  of 
China’s  millions  under  her  own  guardianship.  This  good  work 
she  is  beginning  by  the  instruction  of  Chinese  students,  there 
being  nearly  one  thousand  Chinese  students,  who  have  studied 
or  are  studying  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  language  is  the  official 
language  in  the  Peking  University,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Chinese 
Viceroy  who  has  not  an  able  Japanese  adviser  at  his  elbow. 

While  anxious  for  peace  to  enable  her  industrial  developments 
to  grow  without  interruption,  Japan  is  not  a  “  peace  at  any  price 
nation.”  Indeed,  as  has  been  seen,  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of 
all  her  statesmen  lies  the  practical  certainty  of  war  with  Eussia 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  of  Japan’s 
naval  and  military  strength.  Possessed  of  a  modern  and  homo¬ 
geneous  fleet,  containing  some  of  the  most  powerful  vessels  of  the 
world,  and  being  able  to  concentrate  all  her  vessels  close  to  her 
home  base,  Japan  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  other  nations, 
whose  Asiatic  fleets  can  only  represent  a  portion  of  their  naval 
strength,  and  who  must  act  away  from  their  fundamental  bases. 
A  command  of  the  sea,  such  as  Japan  expects  to  obtain,  early 
in  a  war,  would  enable  her  to  land  200,000  men  on  the  mainland, 
without  in  any  way  lessening  her  security.  The  possibility  of  re¬ 
tiring  behind  her  lines  of  battleships,  and  recruiting  her  strength 
for  any  fresh  effort,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict,  adds  enor¬ 
mously  to  J apan’s  chances  in  a  war.  Her  present  immunity  from 
attack  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  any  territorial 
annexation  in  Korea,  since  she  would  then  be  in  the  condition  of 
England  when  this  country  held  her  French  possessions.  The 
Japanese  army  is  a  convenient  size,  well  organised  and  equipped. 
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and  the  Boxer  disturbances  demonstrated  that  her  soldiers  can 
hold  their  own  with  European  troops. 

What  will  the  future  bring  forth,  and  what  will  be  the  state 
of  things  at  the  close  of  the  four  years,  when  the  Anglo- J apanese 
Alliance  completes  its  term?  In  answer  to  these ,  questions,  the 
opinions  of  a  leading  Japanese  diplomat  may  be  quoted: — “At 
the  present  moment  Russia  is  not  at  all  in  good  favour  with  Japan, 
owing  partly  to  her  Manchurian  policy,  no  doubt,  but  also  to 
mistakes  that  have  occurred  more  frequently  of  late  than  usual, 
though  naturally  unintentionally,  on  the  part  of  her  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Tokyo.  Her  last  Minister  to  Tokyo  was  not  in 
the  least  sympathetic  to  the  Japanese,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  personal  power  of  the  First  Secretary  that  Russia  possessed 
any  influence.  This  secretary  had  been  able  to  influence  some 
of  the  elder  statesmen  to  admit  the  value  of  an  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  he  hoped  that  the  visit  of  Marquis  Ito  to  Europe 
would  see  the  consummation  of  his  work.  The  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  proved  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  influence  he 
possessed  to  sway  Japan,  and  both  he  and  M.  Isvolsky,  the 
Minister,  were  recalled.  Then  the  unprecedented  course  was 
adopted  by  Count  Lamsdorff,  of  sending  to  Tokyo,  as  Russian  re¬ 
presentative  for  the  second  time,  the  Baron  Rosen.  Baron  Rosen 
was  always  most  sympathetic  to  the  Japanese,  and  in  his  past 
reputation  must  be  sought  the  reason  for  this  unprecedented 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  Before  leaving 
for  Japan,  Baron  Rosen  visited  France,  and  after  an  official 
visit  to  M.  Delcasse,  had  a  prolonged  talk  with  M.  Hanotaux, 
who,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  w’as  distinguished 
for  his  Anglophobe  tendencies.  France  and  Russia  work  ex¬ 
cellently  together  in  Peking,  why  should  they  not  do  so  in  Tokyo  ? 
Russia  understands  the  policy  of  the  bully  and  the  flatterer,  and 
does  not  lose  much  by  it,  save  when  she  is  served  by  unskilful 
agents.  Being  so  disagreeable  she  has  grown  to  possess,  for  the 
Japanese  statesmen,  the  character  of  one  whom  it  is  better  to 
conciliate  when  angry.  By  such  aggressive  opposition  Russia 
was  able  to  prevent  the  building  of  so  vital  an  enterprise  as  the 
Seoul-Fusan  Railway  by  the  Japanese  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
though  there  was  no  visible  cause  why  she  should  have  a  right 
to  express  any  opinion  of  Japanese  actions  in  an  independent 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
M.  Kurino  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  as  Japanese  Minister,  just 
after  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  had  been  announced.  Count 
Lamsdorff  gave  him  an  official  banquet,  an  honour  that  had  never 
before  been  shown  to  any  diplomat  less  in  rank  than  an  am¬ 
bassador,  This  is  the  best  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Russia.  Take 
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again  her  action  in  providing  a  special  train  and  honours  for 
Prince  Komatsu,  as  he  passed  through  llussia  on  his  way  back 
to  Japan  on  his  return  from  England  after  the  postponed  Corona¬ 
tion.  These  are  details,  but  they  have  their  effect,  and  during 
the  next  four  years  llussia  will  ever  increase  her  efforts  to  bring 
home  to  Japan  the  value  of  a  llusso- Japanese  Alliance,  and  in 
this  work  she  will  receive  the  assistance  of  France.  With  Baron 
llosen  at  Tokyo,  llussia  is  assured  of  an  intelligent  channel 
through  which  to  pour  her  honeyed  words  and  actions.  No  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  lost  of  gaining  control  over  Japanese  statesmen,  by 
bullying  or  flattery,  so  that  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  may  not 
be  renewed.  It  is  most  probable  that  since  llussia  has  given  to 
the  Japanese  Emperor  every  decoration  to  the  veiy  highest,  she 
will  propose  as  yet  another  mark  of  friendliness,  to  raise  her 
Minister  to  Japan  to  the  rank  of  an  Ambassador.  Such  an  act 
would  be  a  most  diplomatic  move,  since  she  would  secure  the  right 
of  precedence,  and  gain  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  re¬ 
cognise  Japan  diplomatically  as  on  an  equality  with  herself. 
Deep  as  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  action  on  Russia’s  part, 
and  however  much  it  might  influence  the  politicians,  the  feeling 
of  the  army  and  the  navy  is  in  favour  of  England,  not  llussia, 
and  the  common  people  to  a  man  are  violent  Russophobes.” 

This  statement  as  to  Russian  action  has  been  practically  demon¬ 
strated,  if  Reuter’s  Berlin  telegram  of  June  lOth  may  be  believed. 
This  states  that  General  Kouropatkin,  Russian  Minister  for  War, 
has  just  visited  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  offering  material  ad¬ 
vantages  in  return  for  the  substitution  of  a  Russo-Japanese 
Alliance  in  place  of  the  English- Japanese  Alliance.  Another 
striking  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  statements  of  the  Japanese 
authority  quoted,  may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
Russian  Minister  of  War  was  being  feted  at  Tokyo,  Admiral 
Yamamoto,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  probable  future  Prime 
Minister,  who  may  be  taken  as  typifying  the  naval  and  military 
feeling  in  Japan,  was  making  a  tour  of  inspection  around  the 
naval  bases  and  dockyards,  and  did  not  return  to  Tokyo. 

As  to  w’hat  should  be  the  action  of  England  to  counteract  the 
campaign  of  “  soft  sawder  ”  on  the  part  of  Russia,  England  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  difference  in  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  and  of  England  and  Japan.  One  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  the  deep-rooted  belief  of  the  Japanese  people  in  the 
power  possessed  by  kings  in  matters  of  state.  In  Japan  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  supreme,  and  in  Russia  the  Tsar  works  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Foreign  Office.  If  it  is  necessary  for  Russia’s  foreign  policy 
that  a  Minister  or  a  visitor  should  receive  a  good  impression,  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  Tsar  to  single  him  out  at  a  reception 
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for  a  special  mark  of  consideration.  And  the  Japanese  cannot 
understand  how  in  England  the  Court  is  so  distinct  from  Downing 
Street.  The  King  of  England  is  loved  by  his  people  more  than 
the  Tsar,  therefore  they  say  he  must  be  much  more  powerful. 
Having  this  idea,  they  look  for  special  marks  of  courtesy  to  the 
Japanese  people  as  the  highest  rewards  obtainable,  and  are  dis¬ 
appointed  when  they  look  in  vain.  The  fact  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  no  special  official 
regard  was  paid  to  the  Japanese  representative  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  them,  though  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  British  people  at  large  produced  a  great  effect.  The 
granting  of  the  G.C.B.  to  the  Marquis  Ito,  on  his  last  visit  to 
London,  by  the  King’s  own  initiative,  the  Foreign  Office  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  gave  greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other  action  of  the  Government.  There  ouglit  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  an  Embassy  in  Tokyo  at  once,  so  that  whatever  happens 
later,  the  British  Embassy  will  always  rank  first,  surely  only 
a  just  mark  of  consideration  from  Japan’s  Ally.  If  England 
were  to  induce  the  Australian  Commonwealth  to  make  special 
arrangements  for  Japanese  subjects  wishing  to  enter  Australia, 
it  w'ould  be  deeply  appreciated,  for  the  action  of  the  Australian 
Governments  with  regard  to  the  immigration  of  Japanese  subjects 
is  a  veiy  sore  point  wdth  the  Japanese,  who  cannot  understand 
w'hy  an  entire  race  should  fall  under  the  limitations  of 
a  law  established  for  the  protection  of  labour  conditions 
in  the  interests  of  the  white  workman.  Every  other  country 
to  which  Japan  has  Ministers  accredited,  has  shown  their 
appreciation  of  their  services'  by  decorating  them.  In  England 
the  present  Japanese  Minister  has  never  received  a  decoration, 
although  knighthoods  have  been  bestow^ed  upon  more  than 
one  Chinaman.  The  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  ruler  over  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  States  of  the  present  day,  and  the  ally  of 
England’s  King,  has  never  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  while 
the  Shah,  ruler  over  an  Oriental  chaos,  has  just  been  granted  this 
great  honour. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  oversight  could  be  rectified  at  once,  but 
it  must  bo  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  serious 
thinkers  of  Japan  realise  that  Japan’s  greatest  danger  lies  at 
the  present  moment  in  a  tendency  to  contented  apathy,  feeling 
that  England,  being  not  only  friendly,  but  in  alliance  with 
her,  there  is  no  obligation  on  her  part  to  show  further  considera¬ 
tion,  or  to  maintain  a  strenuous  outlook  against  possible  inimical 
encroachments  upon  the  state  of  affairs  existing  at  present. 

Alfked  Stead. 


A  CENTURY  OF  “  NEWDIGATES.” 


The  century  is  the  recognised  unit  of  the  statistician :  and  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Newdigate  Prize  Poem 
at  Oxford  was  awarded  for  the  hundredth  time.  It  is  possible 
to  generalise  with  some  eqiianimity  from  a  hundred  poets,  and 
to  estimate  the  services  which  Sir  Roger  Newdigate’s  benefac¬ 
tion  has  or  has  not  rendered  to  English  letters.  But  to  he 
somewhat  more  accurate,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Newdi¬ 
gate  had  been  won  by  ninety-nine  poets,  inasmuch  as  one 
poet,  Matthew  Rolleston,  Fellow  of  University  College,  won  the 
prize  in  two  successive  years.  Still  if  anyone  stickles  for  the  full 
complement  of  100  poets,  I  would  refer  him  to  the  audacious 
Miss  Rachel  Burton,  nicknamed  “  Jack,”  daughter  of  a  Canon 
of  Christchurch,  who  early  in  the  last  century  sent  in  a  Newdigate 
to  which  the  prize  was  awarded,  till  the  judges  discovered  the 
authorship.^  The  proverb  “  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  ”  knows  no 
feminine  at  Oxford.  The  prize  had  been  eompeted  for  101  times. 
For  one  subject,  “  Cajsar’s  Invasion  of  Britain,”  beggared  the 
poetic  faculties  of  the  entire  University  in  1849,  although  many 
copies  of  verses  were  sent  in.  Moreover,  the  first  six  poems  were 
not  on  the  Newdigate  foundation,  and  were  separated  by  in¬ 
tervals  of  many  years.  The  first  prize  was  offered  in  1768,  for  a 
poem  on  the  “  Conquest  of  Quebec.”  The  two  next  prizes  were 
offered  in  1771  and  1772.  In  1772  the  prize  was  for  a  poem  on 
the  “  Beneficial  Effects  of  Inoculation,”  quite  the  most  absurd 
subject  which  has  ever  been  selected.  One  might  as  well  write 
a  poem  on  the  muzzling  order.  The  treatment  was  in  the  heroic 
vein — • 

Oft  as  the  swain  bcnc.ath  the  citron  shade 

Pour’d  his  soft  passion  to  the  list’ning  maid. 

Infection’s  poison  hung  on  every  breatli, 

And  each  persuasive  sigh  was  charged  witli  death. 

In  1791  the  prize  was  given  by  George  Simon,  Earl  Ilarcourt,  for 
a  poem  on  the  “  Aboriginal  Britons,”  by  George  Richards,  Fellow 
of  Oriel,  and  afterwards  Bampton  Lecturer;  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship  between  the  two.  The  poem 
came  under  the  notice  of  Byron,  De  Morgan,  and  Charles  Lamb, 
who  calls  it  “  the  most  spirited  ”  of  these  productions.  1803 
saw  the  most  successful  poem  of  the  whole  series,  that  on 
“  Palestine,”  by  Reginald  Ileber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  ex- 
(1)  Tuckwcll’s  “  Reminiscences  of  Oxford,”  p.  8. 
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citement  it  produced  in  the  theatre  was  quite  extraordinary,  and 
the  poem  ran  through  many  editions.  In  those  days  there  were 
two  public  rehearsals  in  the  theatre,  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
in  Heher’s  poem,  that  even  these  were  well  attended.^  At  the 
present  day  there  is  one  private  rehearsal,  a  very  necessary  pre¬ 
caution.  The  Sheldonian  Theatre  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  building 
for  acoustic  purposes  in  the  world.  The  voice  becomes  trapped 
in  the  wooden  galleries  w'hich  are  situated  in  all  directions,  and  it 
is  only  by  shouting  that  one  can  render  oneself  audible.  The 
rehearsal  when  the  building  is  empty  is  still  more  depressing,  as 
the  echo  is  extraordinary.  But  one  is  always  comforted  by  being 
told  that  it  really  does  not  matter,  as  the  audience  do  not  listen. 

“  Palestine  ”  is  the  only  prize  poem  which  has  been  extensively 
quoted.  Echoes  of  it  are  to  be  heard  in  a  hundred  hymns.  “  The 
blood-red  banner  floating  o’er  their  van,”  and  “  Girt  with  the 
whirlwind,  sandal’d  with  the  storm,”  will  stir  up  familiar  recol¬ 
lections.  But  the  most  famous  lines  are  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  breakfasted  with  Heher  at 
Brasenose,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
the  fact  that  no  tools  were  used  in  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
Heber  immediately  wrote  the  well-known  lines :  — 

No  workman  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung 
Majestic  silence  I 

Yet  if  “  Palestine  ”  charmed  the  Sheldonian  by  its  merits,  there 
was  another  poem  which  excited  the  audience  by  its  associations. 
The  occasion  was  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a^ 
Chancellor,  in  June,  1834.  Joseph  Arnould,  the  Poet  Laureate 
of  the  South  Eastern  Circuit,  and  afterwards  Judge  of  Bombay, 
recited  his  poem  on  the  “Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,”  After  de¬ 
scribing  Napoleon  crossing  St.  Bernard,  he  proceeded  with  these 
lines :  — 

When  on  that  field  where  last  the  eagle  soar’d, 

War’s  mightier  master  wielded  Britain’s  sword, 

And  the  dark  soul,  a  world  could  scarce  subdue. 

Bent  to  thy  genius — Chief  of  Waterloo. 

The  scene  that  followed  is  described  by  Sir  John  Mowbray,^  for 
so  many  years  the  valued  member  for  Oxford  University:  — 

“Then  followed  such  a  scene  as  I  never  wdtnessed  before  or  since.  I 
have  heard  many  rousing  speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  many 
harangues  which  have  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  great 

(1)  Cox’s  “  Eecollections  of  Oxford,”  p.  48. 

(2)  “.Seventy  Years  at  Westminster,”  by  .Sir  John  Mowbray,  Bart.,  M.P.,  1900, 
pp.  56,  57. 
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gatherings  elsewhere.  I  recollect  w'ell  the  electrical  effect  which  Lord  Derby 
as  Chancellor  produced  in  the  same  theatre  in  1863,  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  when  the  simple  words  “  Ipsa  adest”  charmed  and 
delighted  the  loyal  multitude,  but  I  never  saw  anything  comparable  to  the 
effect  produced  by  those  lines  in  that  Newdigate  in  1834.  We,  the  under¬ 
graduates,  rose  in  the  galleries,  shouted  until  we  were  hoarse,  sat  down 
and  restedj  shouted  again  and  again  until  our  vocal  powers  were  exhausted. 
The  great  men  in  the  semicircle,  statesmen,  bishops,  soldiers,  divines,  heads 
of  houses,  were  stirred  beyond  belief ;  the  very  floor  of  the  theatre,  crowded 
with  University  dons,  solemn  dignitaries,  staid  country  parsons,  cynical 
lawyers,  seemed  almost  moved  with  the  commotion  of  its  occupants,  and 
the  proceedings  were  actually  interrupted  and  impeded  for  a  time  until  wo 
could  all  recover  our  composure.” 

There  was  one  more  irregular  prize  poem  after  “  Palestine,” 
and  then  the  first  Newdigate  was  given  in  1806,  and  won  by  John 
Wilson,  “  Crusty  Christopher  North,”  of  Tennyson’s  lines. 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  “  the  incomparable  baronet  of  Arbury,” 
Burgess  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  severest  of  classical 
architects,  the  “  half  converted  Jacobite  ”  of  Horace  Walpole, 
would  be  well-nigh  forgotten  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  his 
broad  acres  and  his  deep  coal  mines,  but  for  two  trifling  circum¬ 
stances.  The  first  was  that  he  had  a  housekeeper,  an  inveterate 
gossip,  who  was  related  to  Mary  Ann  Evans.  The  tales  of  fifty  years 
ago  were  preserved  in  a  retentive  mind,  and  in  due  time  George 
Eliot  gave  the  world  a  portrait  of  Sir  Roger  and  Lady  Newdigate, 
under  the  names  of  Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Cheverel,  in  “  Mr. 
Gilfil’s  Love  Story,”  a  perfect  and  pathetic  picture  of  the  country 
squire.  The  second  was  the  Newdigate  Prize.  Sir  Roger  left  the 
sum  of  £1,000  by  will,  which  was  invested  in  £1,550  three  per  cent, 
consolidated  annuities.  Twenty  guineas  was  to  be  the  amount 
of  the  prize,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  repair  of 
the  Master’s  lodgings  at  University  College.  The  poem  was  to 
be  “  of  fifty  lines  and  no  more,  in  recommendation  of  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  remains  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting.”  It  was  represented  to  the  foiinder  that 
fifty  lines  were  too  little.  The  reply  was  typical.  “  Our  great 
fault  is  want  of  compression.  The  best  Psalms  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace  do  not  exceed  that  length.”  ^  He  added  that  the  audience 
in  the  theatre  would  be  tired  if  there  were  more.  The  restriction 
has  long  since  been  removed,  and  the  poems  now  average  three 
hundred  lines.  Fortunately  there  is  little  risk  of  the  audience 
becoming  tired.  Sir  Roger  can  hardly  have  looked  forward  to 
the  decadence  of  manners.  Nowadays  the  audience  generally 
march  out  either  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  poem. 
One  other  condition  was  attached.  There  must  be  no  compliments 
to  the  founder;  “  if  there  are,  they  will  make  me  sick,”  he  said. 

(1)  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1807,  p.  707. 
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The  prize  was  awarded  under  these  conditions  till  1826,  and  there 
are  poems  on  the  Parthenon  and  the  Pantheon,  Paestum  and  the 
Coliseum,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  Temple  of  Diana. 
Meanwhile  the  poets  kicked  against  the  restrictions  which  were 
imposed  on  them. 

Tlie  author  of  the  Oxford  Spij  voiced  the  general  complaint  in 
1818:  — 

Lot  all  thy  lines  bo  like  an  artist’s  lecture 
.And  seek  not  poetry  but  arcbitoctnre. 

Go  where  they  show  the  model  if  you  fee  them, 

And  take  the  profile  of  the  Coliseum. 

And  again :  — 

Or,  happier  in  his  native  tongue,  he  sues, 

With  self-beguiling  joy,  the  Uritish  muse, 

Cursing  Sir  Roger,  whoso  harsh  will  confines 
The  gownsman’s  flowing  vein  to  fifty  lines.  1 

ITnfortunately  the  linos  are  ruined  by  our  knowfedge  of  their 
authorship.  They  are  by  James  Shergold  Boone,  who  had  himself 
won  the  Newdigate  Prize  in  the  preceding  year,  lie  had  carried 
off  the  Latin  Verse  Prize  in  the  same  year.  The  Latin  Verse  and 
English  Verse  have  only  been  won  on  four  occasions  by  the  same 
person  in  the  same  year,  by  Boone  in  1817,  by  Thomas  Holden 
Ormerod,  Fellow  of  New  College,  who  unfortunately  died  of  a 
fever  the  same  year  in  Scotland,  by  the  lion.  George  Howard, 
afteruards  ]‘]arl  of  Carlisle,  in  1821,  and  again,  after  a  lapse  of 
seventy-nine  years,  in  1900,  by  a  prizeman,  who  met  with  a  pre¬ 
mature  death  in  1902. 

Among  the  prizewinners  under  the  old  rules  were  John 
Leycester  Adolphus,  who  w’on  the  gratitude  of  men  of  letters  by 
liis  discovery  of  the  author  of  “  Waverley,”  and  of  men  of  law  by 
his  series  of  law  reports  (Barnewall  and  Adolphus,  and  Adolplius 
and  Ellis);  Henry  Hart  Milman,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
whoso  numerous  claims  to  distinction  it  is  unnecessary  to  com¬ 
memorate;  Francis  llaAvkins,  the  only  doctor  w^ho  ever  won  the 
Xewdigate  (his  medical  services  earned  him  the  royal  favour, 
and  his  treatise  on  llheumatics  is  esteemed  even  more  highly 
than  his  Newdigate  poem  on  the  Pantheon);  Alexander  Mac- 
donnell,  who  won  all  the  four  great  Oxford  prizes;  and  William 
Ewart,  who  has  rendered,  perhaps,  greater  legislative  services  to 
the  English  nation  than  any  other  unofficial  personage.  He 
abolished  capital  punishment  for  horse  stealing  and  cattle  stealing, 
abolished  hanging  in  chains,  enabled  felons  to  be  defended  by 
counsel,  promoted  the  gratuitous  opening  of  public  buildings, 
and  was  the  first  advocate  of  the  non-collegiate  system  in  the 
Universities. 


(1)  The  Oxford  Spy,  1818,  pp.  19,  20. 
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The  first  winner  under  the  new  system  was  R.  S.  Hawker,  whose 
poem  on  “Pompeii,”  unrestricted  to  fifty  lines,  gained  him  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  of  Exeter,  and  the  living  of  Morwen- 
stow.  Two  years  later  the  prize  was .  won  by  Thomas  Legh 
riaughton,  till  lately  the  veteran  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  and  one 
of  the  last  survivors  of  a  very  brilliant  academic  epoch.  His 
poem  was  on  “  Voyages  of  Discovery  to  the  Polar  Regions,”  and 
he  had  the  honour  of  reading  it  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Sir 
W.  Parry,  when  they  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  in  1829. 

But  there  was  a  still  happier  conjunction  of  the  old  and  the 
young  in  1839.  For,  on  June  12th  in  that  year,  John  Ruskin,  as 
Vewdigate  prizeman,  read  his  poem  of  “  Salsette  and  Elephanta  ” 
to  an  audience  in  the  Sheldonian,  which  included  William 
Wordsworth,  who  was  taking  his  Hon.  D.C.L.  degree:  — 

aOtvovaa  Xa/i7ras  8’  ovStVo)  fiarpovyLtyr) 

T^€ip€v  aXXijv  ckSo^^v  irop-irov  Trvpos. 

If  painters  still  favoured  historical  subjects,  they  could  find  few 
subjects  more  suitable  than  that  of  Ruskin  reading  to  William 
Wordsworth. 

As  to  the  virtue  of  the  prize  itself,  there  have  been  many 
opinions.  It  is  difficult  to  forget  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  single 
poem  of  the  whole  series  has  achieved  any  lasting  celebrity.  The 
most  fortunate  or  the  most  famed  have  been  those  of  Reginald 
Heber  above  mentioned,  and  the  poem  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  on 
the  “  Martyrs,”  which  has  run  through  eight  editions.  At  the 
present  day  not  more  than  500  copies  of  the  Newdigate  are 
published,  and  £5  is  sometimes  given  for  the  copyright.  Sixty 
years  ago  doiible  the  sum  was  given  for  the  copyright,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  actually  competed  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of 
printing  the  poem.^ 

And  the  test  of  permanence  is  not  unfair.  English  poets  have 
given  us  some  of  their  best  work,  at  the  age  at  which  the  New- 
digate  was  written.  At  that  age  Shelley  had  given  us  “  Queen 
Mab,”  Keats  had  given  us  the  “  Endymion,”  and  both  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  had  produced  some  of  their  best  work.  The  truth 
is  that  the  English  public  school  and  University  training  have 
the  effect  of  delaying  maturity.  For  his  age  the  English  under¬ 
graduate  is  the  youngest  creature  on  earth ;  and  the  feelings  and 
passions  are  not  ripe  for  poetic  expression. 

It  is  probable  that  the  undergraduate  would  succeed  better  at 
prose;  his  mind  is  still  in  the  speculative  stage,  and  better  results 
would  probably  be  achieved  if  the  Essay  was  converted  into  an 
undergraduate,  and  the  Poem  into  a  graduate  competition.  At 

(1)  “  Advertisement  to  Oxford  English  Prize  Poems,”  D.  A.  Talboys,  1828. 
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present  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  taunts  which  are 
levelled  at  the  poems  are  justified. 

The  unsuccessful  competitor  has  often  proved  a  successful 
parodist;  and  Oxford  takes  a  curious  delight  in  belittling  its  own 
laurels.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  parody  is  that  preserved 
by  the  Eev.  W.  K.  11.  Bedford,  from  a  poem  on  the  “  Sandwich 
Islands.”  ^  It  refers  to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook :  — 

Ttiey  brought  to  him  slices  of  ham  and  of  tongue, 

With  bread  which  from  the  trees  spontaneous  hung. 

The  licro  takes  the  gift  and  kindly  smiles, 

And  aptly  christens  them  the  Sandwich  isles. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parody  siirpass  the  following 
lines,  which  were  actually  sent  in  for  competition  for  a  poem  on 
‘  Gibraltar  ”  :  — 

Here  rocks  protrude  extraordinary  shapes 
While  furry  monkeys  walk  along  the  Capes. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  taunts,  the  Newdigatc  has  taken  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination.  The  hero  of  the  novel  of  Oxford  life, 
written  by  the  lady  who  once  visited  Oxford  in  Eights’  week,  in¬ 
variably  wins  the  Newdigate,  in  addition  to  rowing  in  the 
University  eight,  taking  a  double  first,  and  a  fellowship,  and 
being  President  of  the  Union.  And  the  number  of  Oxford  men 
who  will  tell  you  in  confidence  that  they  were  second  for  the 
Newdigate  in  their  year  is  truly  amazing. 

And  surely  no  prize  has  ever  done  more  to  justify  itself. 
Christopher  North,  John  Buskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  E.  S.  Hawker, 
Milman,  Stanley,  John  Campbell  Shairp,  Edwin  Arnold,  P.  S. 
Worsley,  W.  H.  Mallock,  and  John  Addington  Symonds  are 
among  the  great  men  of  letters  w'ho  received  their  first  literary 
encouragement  from  the  foundation  of  Sir  Eoger  Newdigate. 
The  critics  can  only  reply  that  the  man  who  can  write  a  poem  on 
the  subjects  set  for  the  Newdigate,  can  do  anything.  And  they 
have  a  startling  array  of  facts  to  point  to.  “  H.  B.,”  the  author 
of  that  clever  satire  “  Lambkin’s  Eemains,”  ^  refers  to  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Lambkin  in  the  Newdigate  by  two  men  “  of  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  poetic  gifts,  the  present  editor  of  the  ‘  Investors’  Sure 
Prophet,  and  Mr.  Hound,  the  well-known  writer  on  Food 

I  Statistics.”  The  facts,  however,  surpass  the  satire.  It  is  incon- 

ceivalble  that  a  poet  should  voluntarily  write  treatises  on  the 
law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  Property,  or  on  Costs  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  that  he  should  seek  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 

(1)  “Outcomes  of  Old  Oxford,”  by  W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  1899,  p.  64. 

(2)  “  Lambkin’s  Remains,”  1900,  p.  6. 
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of  Ancient  Lights,  or  edit  the  Statutes  at  Large,  yet  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  to  four  winners  of  the  Newdigate, 
J.  n.  Dart,  G.  0.  Morgan,  F.  L.  Latham,  and  Sir  G.  K.  Rickards. 
And  could  any  one  believe  that  a  hundred  poets  would  write 
twenty-eight  treatises  on  political  economy  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  Newdigate  prizeman  is  no  impracticable 
poet.  He  has  succeeded  in  nearly  eveiything  he  has  undertaken. 
Only  one  has  become  an  artist,  and  he  was  A.  W.  Hunt.  Only 
one  has  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  he  is  an  ambassador. 
Among  the  seven  journalists  are  included  the  editor  of  the  Times, 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  editor  of  the  Alpine 
Journal.  Among  sixteen  barristers  are  to  be  found  one  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Selborne;  one  judge,  Joseph  Arnould,  and 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  a  number  of  celebrated  equity  drafts¬ 
men  whose  names  are  revered  among  the  experts.  The  thirty- 
five  clergy  who  have  won  the  prize  include  three  bishops  and 
three  deans,  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  the  Church  produced  in 
the  last  century,  Deans  Milman,  Stanley,  and  Burgon ;  and  in  this 
case  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  are  scarcely  less  distinguished 
than  its  dignitaries.  One  has  taken  orders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  he  was  F.  W.  Faber,  the  saintly  head  of  the 
London  Oratory,  while  Francis  Hawkins,  the  only  doctor,  was  long 
a  physician  to  the  Royal  Family. 

Of  the  whole  ninety-nine,  sixty-three  are  now  dead,  and  thirty- 
six  living.  Many  have  died  whilst  they  were  still  young  and 
unknown,  many  are  no  doubt  yet  to  be  known.  But  of  the  dead 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  National 
Pantheon,  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  prizemen’s  varied  achievements,  it  is 
in  literature  that  they  have  succeeded  best.  Without  counting 
different  editions  of  the  same  books,  I  find  they  have  written  no 
less  than  918  volumes.  Of  these  163,  not  including  the  Prize 
Poems  themselves,  are  volumes  of  poetry ;  next  come  sermons,  of 
which  there  are  158  volumes ;  there  are  93  volumes  of  essays,  and 
74  works  on  divinity;  48  volumes  of  lectures,  28  biographies,  55 
editions  of  standard  authors,  28  works  on  political  economy,  and 
33  on  law,  21  novels,  and  12  plays. 

Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  measure  the  influence  of  the 
prize  in  this  way,  by  weight.  But  the  list  is  not  without  interest 
as  showing  the  flood  of  literature  which  has  followed  on  the  100 
poems.  It  is  probable  that  even  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  failed  to 
anticipate  the  number  of  famous  men  who  would  cast  a  lustre  on 
his  prize. 


Ugieu  Rysdem. 
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Whoever  intends  to  judge  France’s  Colonial  policy  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  policy  is  only  twenty  years  old. 
Such  a  statement  may  astonish  Englishmen  who  remember  that  a 
Imndred  and  fifty  years  ago  our  two  nations  were  rivals  and  com¬ 
petitors  in  two  continents— Asia  and  America,  in  India,  in  the 
time  of  Dupleix  and  Clive,  in  Canada  with  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 
The  statement  is,  however,  exact. 

France,  of  the  old  regime,  twice  possessed  a  magnificent  Colonial 
Empire — one  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  another,  vaster  and  richer, 
under  Louis  XV. ;  and  about  1750  an  impartial  spectator  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  predict  which  of  the  two  rivals,  France  or 
England,  would  be  the  great  Colonial  Power  of  the  future.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  which  deprived  France  of  North  America 
and  Southern  India,  decided  in  favour  of  England.  And  from 
1763  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  France  as  a  Colonial 
Power  only  languished  and  declined.  In  1803,  an  insurreciion 
cost  her  the  incomparable  possession  of  San  Domingo.  The  same 
year  considerations  of  prudence  made  her  sell  Louisiana  to  the 
Americans,  an  immense  and  most  valuable  territory,  not  merely 
that  belonging  to  the  State  in  the  Union  which  now  bears  that 
name,  but  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  ten  of  the  present 
States.  Under  the  Empire,  she  saw  nearly  all  her  Colonies  pass 
into  English  hands,  and  the  peace  of  1815  left  her  with  only  a 
few  fragments  of  her  former  splendour,  Bourbon,  and  the  two 
West  Indies,  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique;  a  few  factories  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  interior  of  India ;  the  island  of  Cayenne ;  and 
lastly,  two  or  three  points  on  the  shores  of  Senegal.  A  detail  will 
help  us  to  understand  how  little  her  Colonial  dominion  was  wortli 
in  those  days.  Bourbon,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe,  which, 
taken  together,  only  now  number  about  half-a-million  inhabitants, 
and  are  no  larger  than  one  of  our  French  departments,  were  then 
called,  in  parliamentary  and  administrative  style,  “  our  three 
great  Colonies.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  France  had  then  become 
merely  a  Continental  Power.  She  had  neither  Colonies  nor  a 
Colonial  policy,  and  she  seemed  scarcely  to  remember  that  she  had 
ever  had  either. 

Neither  in  1830,  when  she  began  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  nor 
in  1842,  when  she  proclaimed  her  protectorate  over  the  Marquesas 
and  Tahiti,  nor  in  1853,  when  she  occupied  New  Caledonia,  nor 
even  in  1862,  when  she  obtained  the  cession  of  three  provinces  of 
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Cochin  China,  did  she  decide  on  this  course  for  any  reason  or 
ambition  connected  with  colonial  policy.  She  took  Algiers  to 
revenge  an  insult ;  she  seized  Tahiti  and  New  Caledonia,  chiefly  in 
the  interests  of  her  navy;  she  dismembered  Cochin-China  to 
punish  the  King  Tu  Due,  who  had  massacred  our  missionaries. 
She  thought  so  little  of  profiting  by  her  acquisitions  that  she 
neglected  to  instal  herself  in  New  Caledonia.  She  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  lost  the  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  colonial  problems  that  she 
was  inclined  to  treat  her  colonies  as  if  they  had  been  French  soil, 
and  her  native  subjects  like  French  citizens.  It  was  the  period 
which  saw  the  birth  and  development  of  that  doctrine  so  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  a  wise  administration  of  the  colonies,  a  doctrine  born  of 
generous  impulses  and  the  illusions  of  ’89 — the  doctrine  of  assimi¬ 
lation. 

Nevertheless,  though  still  indefinite  in  Algeria  and  Senegal, 
more  noticeable  in  Cochin-China,  the  flow  of  aspiration  towards 
a  colonial  policy  was  making  itself  felt.  In  Bugeaud’s  time 
(1840)  a  permanent  stay  in  Algeria  was  decided  on,  and  its 
colonisation  was  thought  of.  Under  Napoleon  III.  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  interest  itself  in  its  Arab  subjects,  without  knowing 
quite  how  to  set  about  it.  Faidherbe  aw’akened  in  Senegal  (1852— 
1861)  the  embryo  of  an  empire,  and  the  germs  of  a  native  policy. 
In  Cochin-China,  the  admirals  who  succeeded  each  other  as 
governors  learned  from  India  how  an  Asiatic  possession  should  bo 
governed,  and  established  an  administration  which,  up  to  1879, 
resembled  that  of  Bengal.  But  all  that  is  little  enough.  France 
had  still  neither  colonial  experience,  nor  a  colonial  doctrine,  nor 
even  a  suspicion  that  such  things  existed.  Those  who  knew  that 
a  colony  must  be  distinguished  from  a  possession  were  to  bo 
counted  by  units,  and  those  who  thought  that  some  difference 
should  bo  made  between  a  black  or  yellow  subject  of  Asia  or 
Africa  and  a  citizen  of  French  blood  numbered  at  the  most  a 
few  hundreds. 

So,  when  in  1871  France  had  to  elect  an  Assembly  to  make 
peace  with  Germany,  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  heir  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ilepublic  of  1848,  which  that  llepublic  had 
inherited  from  the  Revolution,  distinctly  assimilated  the  Colonics 
to  the  mother  country,  and  without  the  least  hesitation  gave  nearly 
all  of  them  the  right  of  sending  representatives  to  the  National 
Assembly.  At  that  moment  we  may  say  without  exaggeration 
that  France,  though  very  poor  in  colonies,  was  still  poorer  in 
colonial  experience  and  wisdom. 

This  state  of  things  went  on  for  nearly  ten  years  longer.  During 
these  ten  years  there  was  no  increase  of  territory,  nor  improvement 
of  administration.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  the  dense  ignor- 
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ance  prevailing  on  colonial  questions  was  dissipated.  France  was 
still  in  favour  of  assimilation,  and  yearned  to  transport  to  the 
Colonies  the  laws  and  institutions  of  France.  Quite  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  and  without  being  able  to  appeal  to  any  but  the  most  deplor¬ 
able  precedents,  she  applied  to  her  Colonies  her  civil  code,  and 
her  methods  of  procedure,  and  conferred  on  them  the  right  to 
send  deputies  and  senators  to  Parliament,  and  to  elect  local 
Conseils  Generaux.  And  if,  in  1875,  the  privilege  of  representa¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn  from  a  certain  number  of  them,  it  was  not 
because  the  excellence  of  the  system  was  in  any  doubt,  but  as 
a  concession  to  some  exigency  of  home  policy :  the  Colonies  were 
Itepublican,  and  the  majority,  powerless  to  re-establish  the 
Monarchy,  had  a  grudge  against  those  colonies  which  strengthened 
the  Republic.  Colonial  problems  were  therefore  neither  better 
studied  than  before,  nor  better  understood.  And  this  lasted  until 
1881. 

1881 !  Why  is  this  year  taken  as  a  landmark?  What  happened 
then?  Is  it  a  date  in  the  history  of  France?  It  is,  indeed. 
School  manuals  have  not  yet  recorded  it,  and  it  is  not  generally 
mentioned  at  Baccalaureat  examinations.  Yet  1881  is  a  date,  an 
epoch.  It  marks  the  end  of  colonial  darkness  and  the  dawn  of 
the  colonial  awakening  of  France.  The  most  notable  of  her 
statesmen,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  Paul 
Bert,  no  longer  disdained,  but  even  held  themselves  bound,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  Colonies  and  in  Colonial  questions.  Under 
their  influence,  and  thanks  to  their  example,  France  conquered 
Tunis  in  1881,  Tonkin  and  Anam  in  1885.  In  1886  she  organised 
the  Congo  district,  which  Brezza  had  been  exploring  for  several 
years.  In  1890 — and  this  was  more  particularly  the  work  of 
M.  Etienne,  who  had  just  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage, 
wliere  he  was  henceforth  to  rank  first — she  built  up  the  Colonies 
of  West  Africa;  to  ancient  Senegal  she  added  Guinea,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  and  Dahomey,  which  strikes  up  far  into  the  interior.  In 
1895  she  asserted  and  made  good  her  rights  over  Madagascar,  and 
in  1898  signed  the  treaty  with  England  which  fixed  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  respective  possessions  of  the  two  countries  in  the 
Soudan,  on  the  Niger,  and  round  Lake  Tchad. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  1763,  it  may  be  said  that  France 
has  once  more  a  fine  Colonial  territory ;  a  territory  of  eight  million 
square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of  fifty  million  souls.  This  is 
the  result  of  uninterrupted  work,  of  conquest,  no  doubt,  but  also  of 
exploration,  admirable  alike  for  its  sagacity,  enthusiasm,  and 
tenacity.  It  is  the  work  of  a  nation  believed  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  war,  but  who  never  despaired  of  herself  and  resolved  to  remain 
great.  And  it  is  the  work  of  only  twenty  years. 
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II. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  the  task  which  France  had  to  face,  and 
which  she  faced.  Also  it  was  the  easiest  part.  “  Apres  avoir 
taille,  il  faut  coudre.”  No  one  doubted  that  France  could  annex 
or  protect  weak  or  degenerate  nations  under  the  complacent  or 
indifferent  eye  of  Europe.  She  had  always  been  a  mistress  of 
sword  play,  and  it  was  no  great  wonder  that  she  should  carve 
out  a  domain  for  herself  in  regions  which  had  as  yet  no  master. 
But  once  acquired,  would  she  be  able  to  govern,  administer,  and 
work  it?  For  that  was  the  object  of  all  her  conquests  and  ex¬ 
plorations,  and  this  art,  we  must  repeat,  she  had  been  unlearning 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  She  no  longer  knew  either  how  to 
govern  or  how  to  administer  colonies.  She  would  have  it  all  to 
learn  again. 

But  is  “learn  again”  the  right  word?  Would  whatever  she 
may  have  known  formerly  be  of  any  use  to  her  now?  Formerly 
she  had  colonies  which  she  peopled  with  men  of  her  own  nation, 
creating,  here  and  there,  as  Itichelieu  expressed  it,  a  new  France 
in  the  likeness  of  the  old.  Thither  her  children  transported  her 
institutions,  her  laws,  her  customs,  her  religion,  the  very  forms 
of  her  society,  the  feudal  system,  the  guilds,  and  the  system  of 
slavery.  She  knew  nothing  about  the  aboriginal  populations,  she 
moulded  them,  converted  them  at  need,  or  replaced  them  by 
others.  And  this  conception  was  not  peculiar  to  France,  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  period;  England  carried  it  out  in  her  own  pos¬ 
sessions,  even  in  India,  till  the  time  of  Hastings.  And  now  this 
conception  had  to  be  cast  aside. 

France  has,  and  must  know  that  she  has,  possessions  so  thickly 
populated  that  she  can  never  think  of  equalling  the  natives  in 
number  or  governing  them  by  force.  Her  only  hope  and  her 
rightful  aim  should  be  to  associate  them  first  in  her  economic 
enterprises,  and  later  in  the  work  of  government,  to  win  them 
to  her  by  making  them  happier,  a  result  to  be  attained  by  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  their  needs,  and  a  larger  spirit  of  benevolence. 
But  to  reach  this  conception  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
it,  France  must  repudiate  many  errors  of  colonial  policy,  and  even 
some  dogmas  of  home  policy,  which  have  long  been  dear  to  her. 
She  must  give  up  the  flattering  notion,  that  for  a  man  of  another 
nation  or  another  race,  it  is  always  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to 
become  a  French  citizen ;  that  the  Civil  Code  is  of  universal  truth 
and  application ;  that  men  are  all  equal,  in  spite  of  the  colour 
of  their  skin,  the  form  of  their  skull,  or  the  manners  of  their 
ancestors;  that  education  can  modify  their  minds  and  their  con¬ 
sciences  all  at  once;  that  the  same  institutions  can  infallibly 
confer  upon  all  the  same  benefits.  She  must  serve  an  apprentice- 
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ship  in  climatology  and  acclimatisation;  she  must  confess  that 
there  are  regions  where  the  white  man  can  neither  work  nor 
endure;  she  must  acknowledge,  better  still  proclaim,  the  funda¬ 
mental  differences  between  colonies  and  possessions,  and  finally, 
she  must  admit  that  other  nations,  who  have  had  uninterrupted 
practice  in  colonial  politics,  may  know  what  she  has  yet  to  learn, 
and  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  become  a  pupil  in  their  school. 

In  1881,  France  had  that  courage.  She  began  her  colonial 
education  over  again,  and  here  is  her  balance-sheet  twenty  years 
after. 

As  she  has,  so  to  speak,  no  colonies  but  only  possessions,  she  is 
aware  that  her  task  is  no  longer  one  of  population.  And  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  at  once  destroys  all  the  customary  banter 
on  her  colonial  pretensions.  “Colonise?  People  new  regions? 
A  nation  whose  population  is  at  a  standstill?  A  nation  with  no 
natality?”  These  were  the  objections  raised  on  all  sides.  She 
now  answers  that  she  has  neither  ambition  nor  obligation  to 
populate.  That  is  not  her  role',  she  has  but  to  govern. 

The  only  part  of  her  possessions  where  French  settlers  can  be 
introduced  is  North  Africa.  There,  a  favourable  climate,  a  sparse 
native  population,  and  the  proximity  of  Franco  permit  her  to  hope 
that  she  might  found  a  Colony  within  this  possession.  Indeed, 
the  Colony  is  already  born  and  beginning  to  grow.  It  contains 
nearly  600,000  Europeans,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  French.  If 
it  be  objected  that  this  is  not  much,  I  reply  that  it  is  enough  for 
the  present.  For  Algeria  and  Tunis,  inhabited  by  natives,  whose 
number  tends  to  increase  under  good  administration  (4,350,000 
in  1881  to  5,600,000  in  1903)  are  not  yet  prepared  to  offer  hos¬ 
pitality  to  very  many  settlers.  600,000  Europeans  in  the  modest 
area  of  Tell  (the  region  bordering  the  Mediterranean)  is  as  much, 
perhaps  more,  than  five  million  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  immensity 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  I  will  add,  that  France  has 
so  far  done  nothing  to  quicken  the  flow  of  emigration  to  Algeria, 
and  that  when  she  sets  about  this  task  she  will  reveal  an  un¬ 
expected  number  of  emigrants.  For  she  contains  a  large  potential 
emigration,  though  this  would  take  too  long  to  prove,  and  would 
lead  me  into  too  many  sociological  developments. 

Setting  aside  North  Africa  (capable  of  colonisation),  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  dominions  beyond  the  seas  only  admit  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Indo-China,  with  its  five  provinces,  Madagascar,  West 
Africa,  Soudan,  and  the  Tchad  Territories,  are  possessions. 
Possessions  cannot  be  colonised,  they  must  be  governed  and  ad¬ 
ministered.  All  they  ask  of  their  ruler  is  an  administration 
which  recognises  their  needs,  a  government  which  sympathises 
with  their  aspirations.  France’s  first  duty  towards  them  is  to 
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understand  them.  And  for  that,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  she 
was  badly  equipped.  The  theory  of  assimilation  is  not  a  good 
school  of  Native  Policy.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  Dupleix  showed  himself  capable  of  managing  the  Hindoos, 
and  Montealm  the  Indians.  And  we  have  not  proved  ourselves 
unworthy  of  these  illustrious  forerunners.  For  some  twenty 
years  we  have  been  in  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  Anam  and 
Madagascar,  and  the  different  black  races  of  Africa,  and  we  have, 
as  the  English  agents  have  attested  in  the  most  convincing  and 
Mattering  manner,  given  proofs  of  perspicacity  and  skill.  We 
have  no  reason  to  be  either  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  or  uneasy 
about  the  future.  In  spite  of  precedents  and  our  own  instincts, 
we  have  created  and  maintained  in  our  Colonial  possessions  a 
system  half  way  between  the  oppression  of  early  days  and  the 
equality  of  yesterday.  The  native,  neither  slave  nor  citizen,  is 
treated  as  a  subject  whom  France  endeavours  to  make  happy,  with 
so  much  the  more  zeal  and  sincerity,  since  the  success  of  her 
enterprises  and  her  dominions  depends  on  the  contentment  of  the 
native,  and  his  unreserved  adhesion  to  the  established  system. 
So  that,  to  assure  the  native  peace,  and  the  tranquil  possession  of 
liis  goods,  to  respect  all  the  traditions  and  institutions  which  are 
dear  to  him — religion,  family,  property,  justice,  laws,  customs, 
prejudices — not  to  impose  on  him  more  of  what  we  call  civilisa¬ 
tion  than  suits  his  temperament,  to  try  to  perfect  him  only  in 
his  own  ways,  above  all,  to  turn  words  into  deeds,  to  procure 
him,  through  the  influx  of  capital,  well  paid  labour,  which  can 
be  transformed  into  enjoyment,  and,  later  on,  into  savings  and 
capital;  to  encourage,  by  the  evident  prosperity  that  a  just  and 
iHJiievolent  government  is  able  to  secure,  the  increase  of  a  popula¬ 
tion,  each  new  member  of  which  increases  the  wealth  of  the 
possession,  and  the  power  of  the  mother  country;  such  is  the  end 
towards  which  France  is  advancing,  and  which  she  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  attain.  And  if,  in  certain  domains,  in  the  domains  of  com¬ 
merce  or  justice,  she  still  commits  a  few  errors,  they  may  be 
imputed  to  the  survival  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  yore;  the 
majority  have  not  yet  relinquished  their  preference  for  a  regime 
considered  the  best  for  more  than  a  century.  The  elite,  who 
direct  public  opinion,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  entire 
acceptance  of  what  they  justly  prefer. 

The  work  which  I  have  just  sketched  is  a  work  of  government 
and  administration,  it  is  a  good  programme  of  native  policy. 
But  the  best  programmes  are  worth  very  little  if  there  be  no  men 
to  carry  them  out.  lias  France  such  men?  Here,  again,  her 
progress  is  clear  as  daylight.  Instead  of  the  mass,  too  often  in¬ 
capable  and  undisciplined,  which  formerly  swarmed  in  the 
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Colonies,  there  isi  a  body,  perhaps  still  a  little  too  numerous,  of 
the  most  worthy  and  competent  officials.  A  special  school,  en¬ 
trance  to  which  is  competitive,  ensures  a  supply  of  ordinary 
recruits,  while  the  Army,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Conseil 
d’Etat,  and  Parliament  furnish  those  destined  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  posts.  Not  to  mention  the  dead  (Ballay,  Rousseau,  Paul 
Bert),  any  nation  might  he  proud  of  governors  bearing  the  names 
of  Gallieni,  Doumer,  Revoil,  Roume,  Jonnart. 

But  good  officials  alone  cannot  ensure  the  success  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  ;  we  must  also  have  planters,  manufacturers,  traders  capable 
of  utilising  and  directing  native  labour,  organising  on  a  just 
basis  the  association  of  Europeans  and  natives,  and  making  a 
liberal  and  equitable  distribution  of  profits  between  the  white 
and  coloured  races.  It  is  no  question  of  numbers,  it  is  a  question 
of  good  colonists,  intelligent  and  upright;  and  France,  a  nation 
of  generous  sympathies,  should  find  no  lack.  France  will  accom¬ 
plish  in  her  possessions,  and  with  perhaps  even  greater  decision, 
what  the  English  have  accomplished  in  India  and  the  Dutch 
in  Java.  “  Like  you,  gentlemen,”  said  Bridoye  to  the  Judges  of 
Parliament,  “  like  you,”  say  we,  “  we  shall  provide  the  natives 
with  capital,  we  shall  initiate  them  in  mechanics  and  science, 
we  shall  improve  their  working  methods  without  upsetting  them, 
we  shall  enrich  them  whilst  enriching  ourselves,  and  like  you 
English  in  India,  and  Dutch  in  Java,  we  shall  do  all  this  with  a 
very  small  staff  of  white  men;  40,000  English  residents  in  India; 
10,000  Dutch  manufacturers  in  Java;  some  10  or  20,000  French¬ 
men  in  Indo-China,  and  a  few  thousands  in  West  Africa.” 

Such  is  the  plan  of  France ;  such  is  the  system  of  government, 
of  administration,  and  of  economics  which  she  has  inaugurated. 
Those  who  see  where  she  is  on  the  point  of  arriving,  and  who 
remember  whence  she  started,  can  recognise  her  conquest  of 
routine  and  ignorance,  a  conquest  more  difficult,  more  meri¬ 
torious,  and  no  less  indispensable  than  any  material  victory. 
And  even  the  first  results  of  tliis  conquest  are  such  as  to  open 
before  the  nation  magnificent  vistas. 

III. 


It  is  to  bo  remarked  that  France,  in  her  new  possessions,  has 
to  resolve  a  double  problem,  a  problem  which  the  English  them¬ 
selves  only  approached  with  prudence,  not  to  say  hesitation.  She 
proposes  to  govern  the  aborigines  in  the  most  scrupulous  and 
humane  manner,  i.e.,  to  practise  a  native  policy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  in  these  possessions  a  respectable  number  of 
Frenchmen,  i.e.,  to  colonise.  And  while  in  India,  for  instance. 
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the  British  administration,  finding  the  task  of  governing  the 
Hindoo  and  Mussulman  population  sufficiently  onerous,  does 
nothing  to  induce  planters  to  settle  there,  France,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  in  Indo-China,  Madagascar,  and  New  Caledonia,  has  not 
hesitated  to  scatter  amongst  the  million  native  inhabitants  a  few 
thousand  European  settlers.  These  settlers,  who  bring  with  them 
capital  and  method,  seem  to  he  a  sort  of  leaven  which  will  lighten 
the  rather  heavy  crust  of  the  native  element.  In  Indo-China, 
without  counting  officials  and  soldiers,  she  has  from  7,000  to 
8,000  Frenchmen,  in  Madagascar  5,000,  in  New  Caledonia  12,000, 
And  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  interests,  inevitable  at  this  early 
period  of  blindness  on  both  sides,  the  settlers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  natives  on  the  other,  she  has  been  able  to  resist  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims  of  the  settlers,  and  to  govern  the  natives  mildly 
but  firmly,  after  a  fashion  which  some  of  her  rivals,  even  the 
most  illustrious,  admire  and  here  and  there  try  to  imitate. 

Under  this  double  European  influence,  guiding  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  native  element,  these  possessions,  hardly  one  of  w’hich, 
except  Algeria  and  Senegal,  is  more  than  twenty  years  old,  have 
displayed  a  splendid  agricultural  activity;  they  have  created 
trades,  and  are  now  developing  a  foreign  commerce  of  a  milliard 
and  a  half  of  francs.  They  have  (without  mentioning  the 
Home  Colonial  Budget),  local  Budgets  of  more  than  220  mil¬ 
lions,  so  perfectly  balanced  that  our  native  races  are  amongst 
the  least  heavily  taxed  of  the  whole  world,  their  share  of  taxation 
being,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  four  francs  a  head. 

And  it  is  not,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  remark  that  many  of  them 
make  fortunes.  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  a  number  of 
aborigines  are  to  he  met  who  are  not  only  in  easy  circumstances, 
but  w’ealthy.  And  in  Cochin-China,  which  we  found  in  a  state 
of  poverty,  since  all  the  great  families  had  fled  on  our  arrival, 
the  millionaires  are  to  be  counted  by  tens  and  almost  by  hundreds 
after  thirty  yeai's  of  French  rule.  At  this  rate,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  our  Colonies,  already  singularly  independent  in 
money  matters,  will  soon  reach  complete  financial  autonomy. 

The  most  important  feature,  the  most  marked  success  of  French 
Colonial  Policy,  is  the  important  place  it  has  given  to  public 
w'orks.  Before  the  revival  of  the  last  twenty  years,  they  counted 
for  little.  The  Budget  of  each  Colony  included,  it  is  true,  a 
section  for  public  works,  but  too  often  this  section  was  poorly 
endowed,  and,  absurdly  enough,  spent  more  on  the  salaries  of  the 
staff  than  on  the  execution  of  the  works  themselves.  Nowadays 
the  works  have  the  first  claim  on  the  Administration.  More  is 
deducted  for  them  out  of  the  ordinary  Budget  than  for  any  other 
section,  and  they  necessitate  besides,  extraordinary  resources. 
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which  are  raised  by  means  of  important  loans,  280  millions  in 
Indo-China,  60  millions  in  Madagascar,  62  in  West  Africa. 
With  these  sums  railways  are  built,  canals  dug,  harbours  con¬ 
structed,  water  brought,  towns  lighted  and  rendered  salubrious; 
indeed,  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  economic  life 
of  our  Colonies.  However,  France  at  first,  though  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  fell  into  an  error  which  few  nations  have  avoided.  In 
the  distribution  of  credits  appropriated  to  public  works,  she 
thought  more  of  the  settlers  than  of  the  natives.  vShe  gave  her 
attention  first  to  roads  and  railways.  Now  the  natives  do  not  only 
not  use  metalled  carriage  roads,  but  even  avoid  them,  and  as  to 
railways,  they,  no  doubt,  get  great  advantages  from  them — wit¬ 
ness  the  line  from  Dakar  to  St.  Louis,  which  has  so  greatly 
developed  the  growing  of  arachide  in  Senegal — but  they  would 
have  preferred  works  of  irrigation,  which,  in  unprospcrous  years, 
would  secure  them  from  famine,  and  in  prosperous  ones  double 
their  revenues.  The  error  has,  however,  been  acknowledged  and 
confessed,  and  the  forthcoming  Budgets,  especially  in  Indo- 
China,  will  assign  a  larger  sum  to  irrigation  and  dykes. 

A  last  point  which  deserves  notice ;  the  defence  of  the  Colonies 
is  being  organised.  Most  certainly  no  nation  is  less  bellicose 
than  contemporary  France.  But  the  old  proverb  is  ever  true: 
who  wishes  for  peace,  prepares  for  war.  Our  earlier  Colonies 
perished  for  want  of  provisions  and  troops;  our  present  posses¬ 
sions,  which  abound  in  inhabitants  and  alimentary  resources, 
might  have  perished  for  want  of  war  material  and  ammunition, 
had  care  not  been  taken  to  obviate  the  danger.  They  are  being 
armed  and  equipped.  Arsenals  for  repairs  and  even  for  manu¬ 
facturing  have  been  installed,  and  the  expenses  entailed  thereby 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplied  by  the  mother  country,  so 
that  the  natives  cannot  reproach  her  with  making  them  pay  for 
her  greatness  and  security. 

IV. 

Such  is  the  balance-sheet  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  Colonial 
policy.  France  does  not,  however,  imagine  that  she  has  finished 
her  task.  She  considers  it  incomplete,  both  as  regards  internal 
administration  and  foreign  policy. 

In  the  interior  the  work  needs  consolidation.  The  natives  and 
settlers  live  rather  like  a  bird  on  its  perch.  They  are  dependent 
for  their  political,  economic  and  financial  government  on  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  mother  country,  or  the  wisdom  of  their  adminis¬ 
trators.  Should  the  attention  of  France  weary  or  be  diverted  to 
other  matters,  should  less  prudent  officials  take  the  place  of  the 
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others,  the  Colonies  might  pass  from  a  period  of  abundance  and 
tranquillity  to  a  period  of  trouble  and  distress.  They  have  no  cer¬ 
tainty  that  what  exists  to-day  will  persist  to-morrow.  They  are 
living  under  a  system  of  goodwill.  They  want  security  and  they 
have  a  right  to  it,  and  as  this  security  can  only  be  founded 
on  institutions,  they  demand  institutions.  Only  so  can  they  be 
protected  from  arbitrary  treatment,  either  that  of  the  mother 
country  towards  the  colony,  or  of  the  officials  towards  the  inhabi¬ 
tant's,  or  of  the  faction,  white  or  black,  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
power.  To  obviate  this,  and  in  view  of  possible  conflicts  of  public 
interests,  the  Colonies  demand  charters  and  constitutions,  drawn 
up  by  experts,  and  secure  from  those  sudden  changes  in  which 
parties  delight;  and,  in  view  of  possible  conflicts  of  private  inter¬ 
ests,  they  demand  good  laws  appropriate  to  their  circumstances, 
and  well  qualified  independent  judges. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  a  nation  which  in  the  modern  and 
contemporary  period  of  its  history,  has  proved  that  it  attaches 
so  much  weight  to  constitutions,  and  which  has  shown  itself  so 
lavish  of  them  at  home,  has  not  yet  thought  of  giving  its  Colonies 
one  single  article  to  protect  them  from  the  hazards  of  politics,  or 
even  the  caprice  of  an  individual.  Consequently  the  Colonies  are 
in  the  singular  and  dangerous  situation  of  being  exposed  to  the 
most  unforeseen  variations.  It  only  needs,  for  instance,  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  martinet  type  to  unset  the  whole  policy  of  his  predecessor. 
That  is  a  most  undesirable  situation,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm  that  he  who  gives  each  colony  a  Constitution  appropriate 
to  its  needs,  will  deserve  the  name  of  benefactor  and  statesman. 

As  to  colonial  justice,  public  opinion  is  now  enlightened  about 
it.  Its  detestable  organisation  is  known.  More  than  once  reme¬ 
dies  have  been  tried,  but  nothing  has  yet  availed.  The  obstacles 
are  too  numerous.  Our  superstitious  respect  for  the  “  separation  of 
powers,”  an  unreasoning  confidence  in  the  judiciary  system  which 
prevails  at  home,  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  to  the  colonial  juris¬ 
consults  a  sufficiently  lucrative  and  honourable  career,  and 
lastly,  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  colonial  edifice  has  had  to 
be  rebuilt  in  twenty  years,  and  that  Frenchmen  do  not  look  upon 
justice  as  the  chief  corner-stone  which  must  be  laid  first. 

In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  France  also  deems  the  edifice  un¬ 
finished.  Her  Empire,  built  up  by  the  hazard  of  circumstances, 
has  not  much  homogeneity  about  it;  it  is  a  group  of  fortuitous 
fragments.  Both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  it  needs  refashioning. 
Wlien  the  nations  grow  less  greedily  covetous,  they  will  perceive 
that  their  respective  empires  are  somewhat  awkwardly  divided. 
And  they  will  set  about  exchanging  and  rearranging  so  as  to  make 
their  possessions  a  compact  whole. 
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From  this  point  of  view  there  is  one  point  above  all  on  which 
the  attention  of  France  is  fixed,  viz.,  Morocco.  Morocco  interests 
France  in  two  ways.  It  lies  like  a  wedge  between  Algeria  and 
our  possessions  in  West  Africa.  It  breaks  their  unity.  It  is 
their  natural  and  necessary  complement.  It  cannot  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  European  nation  without  ruining  the  prestige  of 
France  as  a  Mahommedan  and  Colonial  power. 

Again,  France  has  no  room  for  expansion  in  Europe.  And, 
whatever  her  rivals  may  assert,  she  has  need  of  expansion  and 
means  of  expanding.  She  possesses,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
potential  reserve  of  emigrants.  The  French  are  amongst  the  best 
agricultural  colonists,  and  out  of  France  they  have  a  high  birth¬ 
rate  :  more  than  four  children  to  a  family.  France  might  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  develop  in  North  Afriea,  a  population  of  several 
million  French  citizens.  Morocco,  therefore,  is  indispensable  to 
her. 

If  she  tried,  she  could  easily  conquer  it;  Morocco  would  have 
no  strength  to  resist,  and  the  other  nations  would  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  offer  any  opposition.  But  this  violent  policy  would 
he  contrary  to  French  interests  and  tendencies.  The  country 
which  made  Tunis  does  not  seek  to  remodel  Algiers.  France  has 
no  ambition  either  to  conquer  Morocco  or  to  annex  it.  Her  dream 
is  to  bring  it  within  her  sphere  of  influence;  to  maintain  the 
reigning  dynasty  by  assisting  and  directing  it ;  to  establish  security 
and  order;  to  respect  its  religion  and  institutions;  to  equip  the 
country,  develop’ its  resources,  open  a  new  region  to  the  activity 
of  the  world.  To  prevent  what  is  advantageous  to  herself  becoming 
detrimental  to  others,  she  would  offer  guarantees,  declaring  her 
intention  to  maintain  the  stahis  quo  in  the  interior;  to  prohibit 
any  procedure  whatever  which  would  ruin  the  trade  of  other 
nations,  in  order  to  further  her  own ;  to  guarantee  the  neutralisa¬ 
tion  of  Tangiers,  so  that  the  Mediterranean  might  remain  open  to 
the  navigation  of  all  countries.  This  would  give  satisfaction  to 
Spain,  who  would  see  her  ancient  rights  confirmed.  It  would 
give  satisfaction  to  Germany,  whose  trade  needs  new  openings, 
just  as  her  na\’y  wants  liberty,  and  who  has  great  political  designs 
on  other  portions  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  would  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  England,  who  is  resolutely  opposed  to  the  closing  of  con¬ 
quered  territories  to  her  productions,  and  who  could  hardly  tolerate 
the  exclusive  establishment  of  a  great  nation  opposite  Gibraltar. 

And,  lastly,  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  Morocco,  which  would 
see  both  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  maintained,  the  duration  of  the 
dynasty  assured,  the  domain  of  the  Maghzen  enlarged  and  en¬ 
riched,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Mahommedan  religion  fully  re¬ 
spected,  order  restored,  both  for  peasant  and  merchant,  every  one 
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knowing  what  justice  and  profit  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  Power  that  rules  in  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

The  nations  must  have  long  foreseen  French  control  over 
Morocco.  It  was  probable  and  even  certain.  A  frontier  of  1,200 
kilometres,  and  a  trade  of  41  millions  of  francs  are  arguments  to 
which  France  alone  can  appeal.  That  she  has  waited  her  time 
to  show  that  these  arguments  are  valid  does  not  make  her  rights 
less  indisputable.  If  other  nations  contest  them,  it  will  be  simply 
for  quarrelling’s  sake.  What  did  England  say  when  she  thought 
that  France  would  interfere  with  her  predominant  influence  in 
Upper  Burmah?  Nothing  could  be  more  narrow-minded,  for  the 
world  is  large  enough  to  satisfy  everybody,  and  vast  empires, 
whose  dislocation  is  only  a  question  of  time,  will  give  ample  com¬ 
pensation  all  round. 

Lastly,  opposition  would  grievously  affront  a  nation  which  has 
always  shown  itself  just  and  accommodating.  She  might  admit 
friendly  discussion  of  the  conditions  she  proposes,  but  not  a  pre¬ 
conceived  opposition  to  her  design.  And  the  European  nations, 
friendly  to  peace,  w’ould  not  care  to  risk  breaking  it,  when  none 
of  them  have  any  serious  interests  engaged  in  Morocco,  when  for 
all  of  them,  except  for  France,  Morocco  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Y. 

It  is  likely  that  France  will  succeed  in  both  these  enterprises. 
Indeed,  she  could  scarcely  fail  in  them  unless  she  resigned  her¬ 
self  beforehand  to  defeat.  She  certainly  will  not  do  that,  for 
there  is  nothing  dearer  to  her  heart,  or  which  more  closely  con¬ 
cerns  her  power  and  honour.  She  will,  therefore,  pursue  her  aim 
with  an  invincible  tenacity,  and  it  will  be  only  when  her  Colonial 
Empire  is  completed,  and  she  has  given  it  an  organisation  after 
her  own  heart,  that  she  will  declare  herself  satisfied. 

And  with  good  cause.  With  Greater  France,  she  is  certain 
to  keep  her  place  in  the  world  as  a  great  Power,  and  henceforth 
to  play  a  part  equal  to  her  legitimate  pride  and  her  activity. 
Foreigners  are  sometimes  disposed  to  impugn  this  activity.  We 
Frenchmen  think  that  foreigners  are  wrong.  We  are  convinced 
that  our  activity  is  equal  to  that  of  foreign  nations.  Only  our 
nation  is  not  yet  wholly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  power  and 
riches. 

An  English  author  recently  stated  that  when  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  business  men  meet  at  the  club  after  a  whole  day  spent  in 
business,  they  have  no  other  relaxation  but  to  go  on  talking  about 
business.  We  Frenchmen  are  not  so  absorbed  in  our  calling. 
Each  one  of  us,  in  our  leisure  hours,  turn  quickly  to  arts,  letters, 
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philosophy.  That  is  why  we  hold  the  first  place  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  an  eminent  place  in  music  and  literature,  that  is 
why  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  equals  the  delightfulness  of  our 
country  and  the  charm  of  our  society.  And  that  is  why  we  con¬ 
fidently  await  the  judgment  of  history,  when  in  five  or  six 
thousand  years  a  historian,  exploring  the  ruins  of  sleeping  Europe 
and  interrogating  its  monuments  and  archives,  passes  a  verdict  on 
the  nations  of  to-day.  We  think  that  then  France  will  arise  from 
amongst  the  dead,  and  live  a  glorious  life  in  the  memory  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  centuries.  And  she  will  live  this  new  life  thanks  to  her 
own  special  kind  of  activity. 

But  this  activity  has  not  prevented  her  from  taking  part  in 
the  universal  political  and  economic  competition,  which  is  a 
special  mark  of  the  present  age.  And  for  a  nation  nurtured  in 
letters  and  fine  arts,  she  has  acquitted  herself  tolerably  well  in 
her  character  of  conqueror  and  producer.  To-day  she  is  the 
possessor  of  a  territory,  vaster  than  any  she  ever  dreamed  of,  a 
territory  that  assigns  her  a  most  honourable  place  in  the  Colonial 
Handicap.  To  keep  this  place  she  has  taken  her  precautions, 
developing  in  her  young  men  a  taste  for  Colonial  questions,  en¬ 
couraging  the  investment  of  capital  in  distant  lands;  studying 
with  ardour  that  Greater  France  to  which  she  has  become 
attached,  as  being  already  a  source  of  consolation,  and  likely  in 
future  to  become  a  source  of  gladness.  And,  I  repeat,  that  the 
day  that  sees  the  realisation  of  the  plan  sketched  above,  will  find 
her  well  satisfied. 

Nor  is  it  immaterial  that  France  should  be  satisfied.  When  a 
great  nation  declares  herself  satisfied,  the  peace  of  the  world 
stands  more  secure.  In  this  case  it  means  still  more.  It  means 
tlie  balance  of  the  Powers,  re-established  for  a  long  time ;  it  means 
also  useful  collaboration  in  the  work  of  civilisation  that  Europe 
is  attempting  through  unknown  continents.  The  return  of 
France  to  Colonial  Policy  will  bring  a  fine  harvest  of  useful  and 
noble  results. 

Such  is  the  subject  which  I  desired  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  an  English  review,  and  which  I  think  deserved  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  I  am  not  writing  for  English  specialists,  such  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Lord  Reay,  MM.  Morel, 
G.  P.  Lucas,  Henry  Norman,  and  many  others  who  have  studied 
our  Colonial  Policy;  Sir  Austin  Lee,  who  has  followed  it  almost 
day  by  day  in  its  complex  development;  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who 
has  been  able  to  see  on  the  spot  what  it  is  doing  in  Tunis;  or, 
again,  the  English  Administrators  of  the  Gold  Coast  or  Lagos, 
w])o  have  witnessed  the  birth  and  development  of  Guinea  or 
Dahomey;  or,  lastly,  for  the  numerous  British  travellers,  who 
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oveiy  year  visit  North  Africa  or  Indo-China.  All  these,  states¬ 
men,  scientists,  administrators,  are  acquainted  with  the  work  we 
have  attempted  and  realised  outside  France,  and  know  what 
degree  of  praise  or  criticism  it  deserves.  It  is  not  for  them  I 
write,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  population,  the  mass  of  those  who 
only  live  the  life  of  their  country,  and  interest  themselves  chiefly 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire,  but  who  know,  nevertheless, 
that  willingly  or  unwillingly,  nations  must  needs  have  common 
interests ;  that  the  success  of  one  can  neither  be  a  loss  nor  a  check 
to  the  others,  and  that,  in  short,  the  general  happiness  of  all  depends 
on  the  ultimate  and,  let  us  hope,  speedy  triumph  of  that  grand 
saying,  “  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  towards  men.” 

Joseph  Ciiailley-Beiit. 


THE  NATIVE  QUESTION  AND  IRRIGATION  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


The  liritisli  pioneer  who  lins  made  South  Africa  his  home,  often 
^ives  vent  to  a  si^h  of  regret  because  his  fortunes  did  not  guide 
liim  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  or  some  other  llritish 
Dominion  beyond  the  Seas,  where  there  are  not  the  number  of 
great  and  complex  questions  to  haunt  him  that  there  are  out  here, 
lie  would  like  to  he  somewhere  where  the  Doers  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  Dritons  are  at  rest. 

Amongst  his  daily  torments  are  the  Afiieander  Dond  (still  a 
menace),  the  professional  politician  who  will  not  eliminate  him¬ 
self  for  his  country’s  good,  martial  law,  drought,  locusts,  rinder¬ 
pest,  and,  greater  than  all,  the  Native  Question.  Few  men  are  able 
to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  Native  Question  and  less  than  half 
of  them  again  can  formiilate  any  proper  scheme  for  dealing 
with  it.  Living  in  a  town  makes  a  man  believe  that  the  subject 
can  he  easily  mastered;  riding  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
Transkei,  Pondoland,  Basutoland,  Zululand,  and  Bcchuanaland 
compels  the  decision  that  a  true  settlement  of  the  Native  Question 
would  he  a  hard  nut  for  a  Solomon  or  even  a  “  Daniel  come  to 
judgment.”  Briefly  stated,  the  Native  Question  is  the  struggle 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races  in  South  Africa.  All  our 
native  wars,  all  our  annexations  and  legislative  measures  affecting 
the  natives,  are  prominent  features  in  the  struggle.  Theie  is  no 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Native  populations  are  increasing  by 
leaps  and  hounds,  and  European  immigration  keeps  step.  The 
land  is  large  (the  War  has  shown  that),  but  it  does  not  grow 
larger,  and  in  consequence  the  combatants,  in  growing  numbers, 
come  closer  together.  Fifty  years  ago  only  the  videttes  were 
engaged,  now  advanced  guards  exchange  shots,  twenty  years  hence 
the  impaet  of  the  heavy  brigades  on  both  sides,  rushing  together, 
will  sound  with  thunderous  reverberation  from  pole  to  pole, 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  world.  What  shall  change  this 
catastrophe  from  war’s  tragedy  to  a  pastoral  of  Pan  ?  That  is  the 
Native  Question. 

In  reply  thousands  will  cry,  “  Missionary  effort  shall  save  the 
situation.”  It  does  not  become  me  to  contradict  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  seeing  that  I  am  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  I, 
too,  have  firm  faifh  in  the  power  of  Christianity.  But  the  man 
u  ho  shouts  with  me.  Missionary  effort,”  has  a  different  con¬ 
ception  of  it  to  that  which  I  hold.  Too  often  missionary  effort  is 
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coiifouiuled  with  advancement  of  secular  education  and  political 
privileges.  The  popular  missionaiy  cry  is  “Christianity,  Frec- 
dom,  Franchise,  Equality,  and  Education.”  All  this  and  nothing 
less  will  only  satisfy  the  extreme  fervour  of  a  hot,  perspiring, 
Exeter  Hall  missionary  gathering.  St.  Paul  asked  much  less  in 
his  epistle  to  Philemon,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  St.  Paul. 
Strong  meat  for  bahes  plays  havoc  with  the  digestion.  St.  Paul 
was  not  a  Higher  Negrophilist. 

Friends  and  foes  alike  of  the  natives  in  South  Africa  forget  too 
often  that  the  native  tribes  are  but  babes  in  civilisation.  Now, 
in  the  education  of  the  wmrld  it  has  ever  been  that  slavery  has 
been  a  necessary  step  in  the  social  progress  of  primitive  peoples. 
Deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  is  a  hatred  of  regular  and  sus¬ 
tained  labour,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  people’s  social  movement.  Man  does  not  love  labour; 
only  the  activity  which  flatters  pride  and  cheats  weariness, 
activity  which,  as  Madame  de  Stiiel  said,  “  adds  an  interest  to 
repose,  and,  without  fatiguing  us,  gives  us  the  satisfaction  of 
holding  and  affecting  the  threads  of  this  world.”  Primitive  man 
has  always  regarded  labour  as  a  penalty;  in  rejecting  it  he  was 
only  rejecting  a  punishment.  The  fuller  light  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  has  taught  us  that  our  supposed  penalty  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Man  did  not  love  labour,  therefore  the  strong  man  im¬ 
posed  it  upon  the  weak  man,  making  him  his  slave.  Thus  was 
jnoductive  industry  established — by  force — for  never  has  it  been 
the  result  of  voluntary  effort.  By  the  stern  discipline  of  slavery 
the  hahit  of  continuous  toil  has  been  wrought  into  the  nature  of 
slaves  and  their  descendants  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time  (when 
the  irons  of  slavery,  worn  out  with  time  and  by  the  friction  caused 
by  daily  toil,  needed  not  to  be  loosed,  but  fell  off’  themselves),  it 
has  become  the  foundation  of  commercial  prosperity.  .  There  is 
not  a  prosperous  nation  of  Western  civilisation  to-day  w'hich  did 
not  gain  its  first  step  to  knowTedge  and  greatness  in  the  days  of 
its  enslavement. 

In  what  school  must  primitive  peoples  of  this  twentieth  century 
be  taught  the  beneficial  habit  of  continuous  physical  toil,  which 
differentiates  the  savage  from  tho  civilised  man?  Slavery  is 
abolished.  Nor  can  we  ever  again  forge  the  chains  of  darkness. 
Yet  it  was  through  the  bondage  of  Egypt  that  the  Israelites  passed 
to  become  the  children  of  God.  Even  the  feudalism  and  serfdom 
of  the  Middle  Ages  cannot  be  recalled,  although,  as  late  as  tho 
fifteenth  and  thirty-ninth  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  tho 
serfs  working  in  the  coal  and  the  salt  mines  of  Scotland  were 
liberated  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  Of  later  date,  too,  was  the 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Empire,  the  emanci- 
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pation  of  tlie  negro  in  the  vast  republic  of  the  New  World,  and 
the  liberation  of  twenty  millions  of  serfs  throughout  the  Russian 
dominions,  a  deed  which  has  thrown  a  halo  of  glory  round  the 
name  of  Alexander  II.,  which  no  time  can  dim.  In  these  days, 
when  nations  are  armed  for  defence,  and  not  conquest,  slavery  is 
absolutely  obsolete.  In  the  middle  period  of  Roman  history, 
slavery  found  its  proper  place.  The  slaves  were  the  indispensable 
“  other-half  ”  of  the  warriors.  The  soldiers  were  left  free  for 
conquest  by  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  productive  industries,  which  were  the  care  of  the  slaves. 
Thus  the  State  benefited.  But  when  conquest  has  reached  its 
highest  mark  the  only  excuse  for  slaveiy  has  been  taken  away. 
Our  modern  Colonial  slavery  was  not  the  spontaneous  outgrowth 
of  social  necessities  (as  was  ancient  slavery),  but  a  monstrous  de¬ 
viation  from  moral  and  political  rectitude.  The  master-class  did 
not  live  the  hard,  self-denying  lives  of  the  best  type  of  Roman 
generals  and  centurions,  but  instead  were  guaranteed  by  their 
slaves  a  self-indulgent  easfe,  which  weakened  and  degraded  them. 
Undoubtedly  the  old  school  for  primitive  races  has  been  closed, 
and  the  grievance  in  South  Africa  is  that  the  proper  school  to  take 
its  place  has  not  yet  been  opened. 

It  is  not,  however,  that  attempts  have  not  been  made  to  open 
it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cape  Colony,  has  sapiently 
suggested  that  the  native  tribes  should  be  sent  to  a  school  where 
‘‘wants”  are  taught.  It  says:  — 

”  Should  the  native’s  wants  become  more  numerous,  and  cost 
more  to  satisfy  or  become  of  a  more  recurrent  nature,  so  as  to  re- 
(piire  repeated  and  sustained  efforts  to  secure  the  realisation  of 
his  wishes,  the  Kaffir’s  labour  will  become  more  regular  and 
reliable,  and  owing  to  the  competition  with  his  fellows,  who  also 
will  begin  to  work  harder  and  longer,  the  supply  will  become 
greater,  and  the  demand  remaining  the  same,  the  wage  will  be¬ 
come  less.  This  seems  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Native 
Ijabour  in  South  Africa — a  higher  standard  of  comfort,  bringing 
with  it  decreasing  population,  and  increase  in  the  number  of 
labourers.” 

According  to  this,  it  would  be  advisable  to  teach  the  Kaffir  to 
play  the  piano,  because  the  “  want  ”  created  will  require  much 
work  to  satisfy;  and  a  successful  agent  for  pianolas  amongst  the 
red-clay  Kaffirs  will  deservedly  be  deeorated  for  distinguished 
service.  Such  careless  politics  have  been  the  curse  of  the  countrv, 
the  cult  of  the  icacht  een  heetje  and  the  allcs  zal  recht  lonien. 
Every  man  interprets  the  manifesto  as  his  interest  prompts.  The 
Western  Province  brandy-farmer  believes  that  the  Kaffir’s  salva¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  wanting  “  dop.”  The  one  grain  of  common- 
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sense  occurs  in  the  phrase  “  repeated  and  sustained  effort  ”  as 
the  goal  to  be  aimed  at.  The  Department  has  mastered  quid,  hut 
knows  nothing  as  yet  of  auxiliis.  The  Bond  considered  they  had 
found  the  proper  school  when  through  its  influence  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  Bechwana  tribe — prisoners  of  war — were 
“  indentured  ”  to  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Western  Province, 
liovers  of  truth  know  that  it  was  just  the  old,  pernicious  school  of 
Colonial  slavery,  with  all  its  corruptions,  re-opened  under  another 
name. 

The  daily  papers  teem  with  articles  and  criticisms  dealing  with 
this  great  question.  To  students  of  public  opinion  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  necessity  of  the  situation, 
together  with  the  inclination  of  the  Bond  with  an  inherited  bias 
in  favour  of  compelling  the  natives  to  work  for  individuals,  and 
the  desire  of  capitalists  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  native 
labourers  for  the  mines,  may  result  in  our  South  African 
politicians  of  expedience — in  the  corrupt  sense  of  the  word — 
setting  their  political  sails  to  suit  the  wind,  and  legislating  in 
some  crude  fashion  which  will  re-introduce  the  old  curse  of 
Colonial  slavery  under  some  other  more  euphemistic  name.  The 
Bond  Government’s'  treatment  of  the  Bechwana  prisoners  of  war 
proves  this  statement,  and  if  further  proof  is  necessary,  it  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips’s  recent  letter  to  the  T ivies,  in 
which  he  quotes  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  one  of  his 
tSouth  African  speeches,  where  he  speaks  favourably  of  the  natives 
of  South  Africa  being  compulsorily  educated  in  labour,  even  as 
the  school  children  in  England  are  compulsorily  educated  in  the 
three  “  ll’s.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  this  was  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  at  the  next  Inter-Colonial  Conference;  and 
Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalists  financing  the 
South  African  mines,  heartily  supports  the  idea,  not  grasping 
the  true  direction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ideas  on  the  subject. 
The  Government  may,  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
make  the  natives  work  for  it  compulsorily,  provided  that  the 
natives  be  paid  for  their  work ;  and  this  would  not  be  slavery. 
But  for  the  Government  to  compel  the  natives  to  work  for  com¬ 
panies  or  individuals  is  quite  impossible,  because  such  action 
would  mean  the  re-establishment  of  slavery,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils.  But  I  am  stating  too  soon  the  premiss  of  my  argument, 
which  will  come  with  stronger  force  later  on.  The  point  I  wish 
to  emphasise  here,  is  that  there  must  be  no  crude  legislation,  but 
it  must  be  clearly  seen  how  far  legislation  may  go  without  passing 
the  Kubicon  that  flows  between  the  rights  of  the  State  and  tlxe 
rights  of  the  individual.  Many  people  will  argue  that  no  legis¬ 
lation  is  needed,  but  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
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compel  the  natives  to  work.  But  this  is  at  best  a  slow  process,  and 
in  the  meantime  thousands  of  natives  will  be  transferred  from 
their  conservative  savagery  to  within  the  radius  of  civilisation, 
not  to  be  elevated  by  the  change,  but  degraded.  What  South 
Africa  w'ill  be  like  in  a  few  years’  time,  when,  owing  to  the  War, 
there  will  be  an  appalling  number  of  “  poor  whites,”  and,  also,  if 
the  present  unpromising  crop  comes  to  maturity,  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  population  of  degraded  blacks,  will  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described. 

?sor  will  education  save  us.  It  is  true  that  the  natives  are 
ambitious,  and  seek  eagerly  after  book-learning.  The  returns 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1900  a.d.,  issued  by  the  Cape  Education 
Department,  show  that  the  coloured  scholars  numbered  87,009, 
and  the  white  54,602,  the  larger  proportion  being  the  coloured. 
Une  might  imagine  that  the  natives  were  stepping  briskly  along 
the  high-road  to  civilisation.  But  closer  study  reveals  that 
educated  natives  are,  after  all,  only  educated  savages,  who  fre¬ 
quently  revert  to  the  blanket  and  red-clay  existence.  Education, 
too,  is  often  sought  after  by  them  as  a  means  whereby  they  may 
evade  hard  manual  labour,  working  as  the  Europeans  do,  with 
their  heads,  and  not  with  their  hands.  That  educated  natives  do 
not  care  to  work  at  trades  is  significant.  A  careful  study  of  edu¬ 
cated  natives  has  almost  persuaded  me  that  secular  education  is  not 
a  progressive  factor  in  social  evolution.  The  salvation  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  people  depends  upon  the  force  of  Christianity  alone,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  its  all-important  rule.  ”  Six  days  shall 
thou  labour.  .  .  .  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  thy  man¬ 
servant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  thy  cattle,  and  the  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates.”  Herein  is  insisted  upon  the  habit  of  con¬ 
tinuous  toil,  and  it  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “  This 
we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat.” 

I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  debar  the  natives  from  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  book-learning,  but  in  this  particular  1  must  insist 
upon  that  old  maxim  of  Eorm-masters,  which  is,  “  The  progress 
of  the  Eorm  must  be  the  progress  of  the  dullest  boy,  and  not  that 
of  the  quickest.”  Of  what  good  is  it  to  over-educate  a  few 
thousands  of  natives!^  It  only  makes  them  an  isolated  and  un¬ 
happy  class.  Conscious  in  having  acquired  merit,  like  Kipling’s 
“  Holy  Une,”  they  disdain  to  acknowledge  an  equality  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  seek  white  friends,  and  only  find 
them  amongst  the  lowest  classes.  The  ambition  of  an  educated 
native  girl  is,  alas,  in  too  many  cases,  to  bear  children  to  white 
men.  The  locations  of  our  towns  bear  witness  to  this  statement. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  schools  the  natives  attend  are  mission 
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schools,  and  that,  therefore,  more  than  merely  secular  education 
is  given  them.  In  reply,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  as  long 
as  the  Cape  University  fails  to  make  Scripture  an  obligatory  sub¬ 
ject  in  examinations,  so  long  will  teachers  in  all  the  schools  push 
the  Bible  aside  in  order  to  devote  the  time  to  the  “  cramming  ” 
of  those  subjects  which  are  more  insisted  upon,  and  known,  para¬ 
doxically,  as  “  failing  subjects.”  People  at  home  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  stupendous  ignorance  of  the  scholars  of  Cape  Colony 
in  Scripture  knowledge.  Matriculated  European  students  would 
be  nonplussed  if  asked  to  name  the  twelve  Apostles.  And  if  our 
educational  system  is  suck  amongst  the  Europeans,  we  may  be 
sure  it  will  not  achieve  much  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  majority  of  native  mission  schools.  These  mission 
schools  generally  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  Government 
grant,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  “  passes,” 
the  teachers  curtail  the  time  for  Scripture  instruction  more  and 
more  as  the  inspector’s  visit  draws  near,  until  the  children  forget 
more  Bible  knowledge  than  they  ever  learnt. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  legis¬ 
lation,  that  shall  provide  for  the  natives  in  South  Africa  learning 
(a)  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  (6)  the  habit  of  continuous 
toil.  To  open  a  school  that  shall  successfully  fulhl  the  conditions 
of  clause  (6),  is  the  real  dilhculty.  Let  me  roughly  sketch  my 
idea  of  the  school  that  the  times  demand.  The  panacea  we 
want  is  simply  labour  conscription.  With  the  precedents  of 
European  nations  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt  the  indubitable 
right  of  the  State  to  claim  the  services  of  its  sons.  If  for  the 
purposes  of  War,  oifensive  or  defensive,  every  man  in  a  State 
shall  be  required  for  a  small  sum  of  years  to  put  aside  his  ordinary 
avocations,  and  learn  the  science  of  that  mad  game  the  world  so 
loves  to  play,  being  obedient  to  the  call  of  military  conscription, 
how  much  more  nobler  will  it  not  be  to  obey  the  State  that  enrols 
its  sons  for  a  sublime  and  more  dignified  work  in  which  the  im¬ 
plements  used  are  those  of  Peace?  No  time  is  so  favourable  as 
the  present  for  the  introduction  of  large  measures  of  reform,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  propitious  than  the  unity  which  has  been 
established  in  South  Africa.  The  motto  to  adopt  is  Ivipeiiuvi  ct 
Libertas.  Let  not  the  natives  be  compelled  to  work  for  indi¬ 
viduals — which  savours  of  slavery — but  for  the  State.  All  males 
of  native  origin  might  be  made  subject  to  labour  conscription 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-tw'o  years.  Thus  for  six 
years  a  native  lad  would  be  under  the  control  and  discipline  of 
the  State.  His  life  for  that  period  may  easily  be  sketched.  He 
will  be  sent  first  of  all  to  a  labour  depot.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  the  red-ochred  blanket  will  be  dropped  (alas,  for  that! 
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The  classic  folds  of  that  old  blanket,  worn  with  the  grace  and 
consequence  of  a  Homan  toga,  have  often  charmed  the  artistic 
eye).  After  donning  the  suitable  uniform  that  will  be  adopted, 
he  will  be  detained  in  barracks  at  the  depot  until  drafted  into  a 
company  under  orders  to  proceed  to  some  centre  of  Governmental 
work.  Through  all  his  five  senses  the  tenets  of  civilisation  will 
be  absorbed.  For  the  first  time  he  will  live  in  a  comfortable, 
well-ventilated  room,  where  a  clean  bed  and  blankets  will  be  his 
own  property.  Iteceiving  wages  from  the  first  day  of  his  enlist¬ 
ment,  payment  for  his  kit  will  be  made  by  means  of  monthly 
stoppages.  The  fact  that  all  the  outfit  is  his  own  will  arouse  in 
him  the  pride  of  possession,  and  ensure  careful  regard  for  every¬ 
thing.  The  casual  habit  of  the  savage  will  be  supplanted  by 
methodism.  lie  will  rise  at  a  fixed  time,  and  join  in  the  race  for 
the  bathroom  before  the  “  fall-in  ”  for  morning  roll-call  sounds. 
The  neat  fashion  of  arranging  his  cot  and  blankets  for  the  daily 
barrack-room  inspection  will  be  picked  up  by  imitating  the  older 
hands.  Weekly  kit  inspection  will  be  a  terror  to  the  slovenly  lad. 
Good  rations,  well  cooked  and  properly  served,  will  create  a  want 
for  better  and  more  varied  food  than  he  had  in  his  wild  state. 
Above  all,  he  will  be  taught  to  work,  and  the  Church  in  the 
middle  of  the  barrack-square  will  be  remembered  by  him  as  the 
place  where  lessons  of  reverence,  truth,  and  purity  were  daily 
inculcated.  In  describing  the  above,  I  have  had  in  my  mind’s 
eye  a  native  lodging-place,  conducted  on  an  admirable  plan  by  the 
Cowley  Fathers  in  Capetown.  Ilis  quarters,  when  transferred  to 
Governmental  works  in  other  parts,  need  not  be  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  but  of  corrugated  iron,  like  the  huts  of  our  largest  military 
camps  during  this  war.  All  this  descriptive  writing  would  be 
truly  Utopian  if  the  State  had  no  need  for  an  army  of  labourers. 
Fortunately  not  only  is  the  labour  army  required,  but  the  work  to 
be  done  by  it  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  its  existence. 
If  Capetown  is  to  hold  its  own  with  other  ports  in  competing  for 
the  Johannesburg  trade,  great  improvements  must  be  made  at  the 
docks  to  facilitate  despatch.  Then,  again,  so  great  will  South 
African  trade  become,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  utilise  the  mag¬ 
nificent  natural  advantages  of  Port  Alfred,  which,  owing  to  some 
mismanagement,  has  been  only  a  “  white  elephant  ”  in  the  past. 
But  the  chief  scheme  that  will  justify  a  native  labour  conscrip¬ 
tion  is  irrigation  in  South  Africa,  on  the  plan  set  forth  by  Mr. 
W.  Willcocks,  C.M.G.,  M.I.C.E.,  Managing  Director  Daira  Sania 
Company,  Egypt. 

In  an  exhaustive  report  of  fifty-two  printed  pages,  presented  to 
Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Willcocks  gives  expert  authority  for  the  cur 
and  quoniodo  of  a  gigantic  scheme  to  gain  an  additional  3,000,000 
acres  of  perennially  irrigated  land,  at  an  expenditure  of 
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£30,000,000,  tlie  value  of  the  acres  so  gained  being  estimated  at 
£100,000,000.  This,  together  with  10,000,000  acres  of  land  under 
crops  depending  on  rainfall,  which  might  he  valued  at  another 
£100,000,000,  would,  he  argues,  enable  the  country  to  contemplate 
with  serenity  the  dark  days  slowly  but  surely  approaching  when 
its  gold  and  diamond  industries  will  he  dying  down ;  because  by 
moans  of  irrigation  there  would  he  an  addition  of  £200,000,000 
to  the  permanent  wealth  of  South  Africa.  “  Without  such  agri¬ 
cultural  wealth  to  lean  upon,  the  exhaustion  of  its  mines  will 
plunge  the  whole  country  into  conditions  of  poverty  which  no 
statesman  could  contemplate  without  dismay.”  The  initial  act  in 
Mr.  Willcocks’  scheme  is  to  proclaim  all  rivers  and  torrents  as 
public  domain,  for  which  he  quotes  the  Italian  precedent.  Im¬ 
portant  irrigation  works  should,  he  urges,  he  carried  out  by  the 
State,  and  not  left  to  individuals  and  concessionnaire  companies. 
American  experience  points  to  the  necessity  for  this.  In  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  various  districts,  he  is  of  opinion  that  all  over  the 
colony  legumins  might  be  grown  as  an  excellent  rotation  crop, 
a  plan  that  might  probably  destroy  rust  in  the  wheat. 

In  order  to  ereate  a  market  for  legumins,  he  suggests  that  the 
taste  for  lentils  should  be  developed  amongst  the  native  races. 
This  could  easily  be  done  when,  according  to  my  scheme,  the 
Government  is  rationing  the  young  natives  during  six  years.  The 
vast  Karoo  of  South  Africa  is,  it  appears,  in  danger  of  being  so 
swept  by  storm  torrents,  when  every  sheep-track  becomes  a 
rivulet,  helping  the  rain-water  to  run  quickly  off  the  surface,  and, 
consequently,  penetrating  the  soil  less  than  formerly,  so  that  the 
veldt  is  becoming  drier  and  less  productive.  Unless  this  action 
is  stopped,  the  fate  of  the  Karoo  will  be  that  of  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  Sinai,  and  Palestine,  which  have  undergone  a  gradual 
change,  described  by  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  by  the  three  ex¬ 
pressions : — 1.  The  wilderness;  2.  The  dry  lands;  3.  The  desert. 
Amongst  the  larger  portions  of  his  scheme  Mr.  Willcocks  advo¬ 
cates  improvements  in  the  Oudtshoorn  Valley,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,000,  and  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  at  Iloyson’s  Pass, 
between  Graaff-Reinet  and  Aberdeen,  at  a  cost  of  £100,000,  which 
when  completed,  could  be  depended  on  for  1,300  acres  of  irrigation 
in  years  of  drought,  and  upwards  of  2,000  acres  in  ordinary  years. 
“Any  locality  in  the  South-eastern  Karoo,  where  perennial  irri¬ 
gation  could  be  assured  to  an  area  of  2,000  aeres,  would  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  flourishing  town,  and  the  land  would  be  worth  £100 
per  acre  for  the  1,300  acres,  and  £50  per  acre  for  the  remaining 
TOO  acres,  some  £100,000,  and  the  township  in  addition.” 

In  Basutoland  the  country  is  being  denuded,  Mr.  Willcocks 
finds,  by  the  scouring  action  of  storms,  accentuated  by  the  too 
numeious  roads,  palbs,  and  cattle  tracks,  caused  bj'  the  Basutos 
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building  their  villages  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  If  this  is  allowed 
to  continue,  the  loss  to  the  country  will  be  incalculable.  The 
Palestine  which  Joshua  conquered — a  land  tiow’ing  with  milK  and 
honey — has  been  denuded  through  the  centuries,  until  its  steep 
hills  are  now  cleared  of  deposit,  and  are  capable  of  doing  little 
in  the  way  of  supporting  life.  A  corresponding  fate  undoubtedly 
awaits  Basutoland,  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  arrest 
the  denudation  which  is  everywhere  apparent.  In  the  Orange 
Iliver  Colony,  Mr.  Willcocks  turns  his  attention  to  the  Caledon 
River,  and  advises  the  construction  of  impounding  w’eirs  across 
the  river,  at  a  mean  distance  of  some  seven  miles  from  each  other. 
Each  weir  might  be  counted  to  store  60,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water,  capable  of  insuring  the  perennial  irrigation  in  the  well- 
w'atered  valley  of  some  GOO  acres.  Each  weir  w’ould  cost,  on  the 
average,  about  £5,000.  Forty  such  weirs  would  cost  £200,000, 
and  insure  the  perennial  irrigation  of  24,000  acres.  The  Orange 
and  Vaal  Rivers  otter  plenty  of  scope  for  irrigation  works,  seeing 
that  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  provide  for  navigation.  From 
some  point  between  Colesberg  and  Ilopetowm  *  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  out  a  canal  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  which 
would  be  about  150  miles  long,  and  tail  into  the  Orange  River 
near  Prieska,  thus  irrigating  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  lie 
strongly  urges  the  Cape  Colony  Government  to  utilise  this  splen¬ 
did  river,  and  points  out  that  a  water  rate  of  ten  shillings  per 
acre  per  annum  would  cover  all  expenses,  and  pay  live  per  cent, 
on  the  capital. 

In  all  the  foregoing  irrigation  schemes,  Mr.  Willcocks’  great 
reputation  will  go  far  to  ensure  their  adoption,  I  hope,  at  a  date 
not  far  distant.  But  the  problems  of  South  Africa  dovetail  into 
one  another;  and  when  Mr.  Willcocks  refers  to  the  Native  Labour 
Question,  he  cannot  bring  the  weight  of  over  thirty  years’  ripe 
experience  to  give  to  his  conclusions  the  value  of  expert  judg¬ 
ment.  The  country  is  at  the  back  of  any  man  who  opposes  Mr. 
Willcocks’  suggestion  that  Indian  immigration  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Referring  to  the  low-veldt  in  the  Transvaal,  w'hieh 
has,  so  far,  lain  undeveloped,  he  says: — “Europeans  cannot  live 
and  work  in  the  climate,  wdiile  British-Indians,  who  could  live 
and  develop  the  country,  have  not  hitherto  been  allow'cd  to  enter. 
The  Kattir  is  not  a  w’orker  and  developer  of  anything.  He  will 
never  learn  from  the  European,  for  the  European  in  South  Africa 
does  not  work  with  his  hands,  but  he  will  learn  from  the  Indian. 
.  .  .  When  the  tide  of  Indian  immigration  has  set  in,  projects  for 

(1)  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Willcocks’  report  £30,000,000  have  been  promised 
for  irrigation,  tree-planting,  &c.,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  a  private  syndicate 
has  actually  begun  an  irrigation  scheme  in  the  Colesbeig  district  at  a  cost  of 
£22,000. 
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irrigation  and  further  improvement  of  the  land  may  he  under¬ 
taken.” 

I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  ^Ir.  Willeoeks’  statement  that  the 
Indian  is  a  far  better  labourer  than  the  Katfir.  It  is  here  that 
Mr.  Willeoeks  furnishes  me  with  an  illustration  of  the  truth  I 
wish  to  reiterate,  viz.,  that  the  habit  of  continuous  toil  is  necessary, 
and  that  that  habit  has  only  been  learnt  in  the  past  in  the  now 
obsolete  school  of  slavery.  Let  me  quote  from  Professor  Seeley’s 
Expansion  of  England  to  prove  my  assertion.  He  says :  “  Of 

liberty,  of  popular  institutions,  there  exists  scarcely  a  trace  in 
the  whole  extent  of  Indian  history  or  tradition.  The  Italians  had 
the  Homan  Republic  behind  them,  and  it  was  by  reading  Livy 
to  the  people  that  Rienzi  roused  them  to  rebellion.  No  Indian 
demagogue  could  find  anything  similar  to  read  to  the  people. 
And  for  seven  hundred  years,  when  the  English  arrived,  they  had 
been  governed,  not  only  by  despots,  but  by  foreign  despots.” 
Immediately  preceding  this  passage,  we  read :  “  Why  did  a  great 
population  submit  to  tlie  furious  caprices  of  Ivan  the  Terrible? 
The  answer  is  plain.  They  had  been  trampled  under  foot  for 
two  centuries  by  the  Tartars,  and  during  that  period  they  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  passive  submission.” 

Rut  the  Kaffirs  have  had  no  centuries  of  slavery  to  teach  them 
the  habit  of  passive  submission.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  Indian’s 
industry,  and  the  Kaffir’s  sloth.  Yet  the  obligations  which  we 
owe  the  Kaffir,  as  the  conqueror  of  his  territory,  will  not  permit 
us  with  honour  to  ourselves,  or  justice  to  him,  to  thrust  him  aside 
as  an  unpromising  pupil,  when  we  have  never  exerted  ourselves  in 
the  matter  of  his  education.  That  the  scheme  which  I  set  forth 
comes  within  the  bounds  of  practical  politics  is  shown  by  its 
similarity  in  important  details  with  the  plan  already  worked  out 
by  which  Indian  coolie  labour  was  supplied  for  the  construction 
of  the  Uganda  Railway.  There  was  a  large  army  of  labourers 
employed,  and  the  following  particulars  are  worthy  of  study:  — 

(1)  About  nine-tenths  of  the  labourers  were  Indian  coolies. 

(2)  The  average  number  of  coolies  employed  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper,  “  Africa,  No. 
4,  1902”:  — 


A.D. 

1 

Imported  from  India. 

Locally  employed.  I 

Total. 

1 

18^M5-18^^7 . 

3  948 

1,349 

5,297  i 

,  181)7-1898 . 

6.086 

1,372 

7A58 

j  1898-1899 . 

13,(K)3 

2.509 

15,512  ' 

1899-1900 . 

16,0.30 

2,6!M) 

18,720 

1900-1901 . 

19,742 

2.506 

22,248  1 

1  1901-1902 . 

13  646 

2,335 

15,981  j 
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(3)  The  labourers  were  engaged  on  a  form  of  agreement  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Government  of  India,  which  guaranteed  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages,  and  return  passage  to  India,  but  allowed  for 
“  piece  ”  or  “  task  ”  work. 

(4)  The  engagement  was  for  three  years,  subject  to  notice. 

(5)  The  coolies  could  not  terminate  their  engagement  before 
the  expiry  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  engaged,  unless 
on  account  of  sickness. 

(6)  The  Government  of  India  passed  a  special  Act  to  enable 
these  labourers  to  be  obtained  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  made  it  conditional  that  they  should  work  directly 
under  the  engineers,  etc.,  employed  by  the  State,  and  not  be 
made  over  to  contractors. 

In  these  particulars  on  coolie  labour  we  notice  that  the  Indian 
Government  sanctions  about  20,000  of  its  subjects  being  bound 
down  by  an  agreement  by  which  the  masters  can  dismiss  them, 
subject  to  notice,  but  they  cannot  terminate  their  engagement 
under  three  years,  unless  on  account  of  sickness ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  this  on  condition  that  they  be  employed  directly  under 
State  officials,  and  not  under  men  who  are  not  responsible  to  the 
State  for  their  treatment  of  these  coolies.  Thus  the  important 
distinction  is  drawn — and  rightly  so — between  State  employment 
and  private  employment.  It  is  this  distinction  that  differentiates 
what  is  not  slavery  from  what  is. 

In  contradiction  of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Willcocks  in  his 
report  on  irrigation,  and  Mr.  P.  Leys  in  the  article,  “  Chinese 
Labour  for  the  Hand,”  in  the  February  (1903)  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  let  me  draw  attention  to  an  able  leading 
article  in  the  Cape  Times,  of  March  1st,  1902,  entitled  “Respice 
Finem.”  After  pointing  out  that  the  labour  problem  in  South 
Africa  is  a  hopeful  one  because  we  have  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
vast  reserves  of  employable  labour  to  do  it,  the  writer  continues : 
“  Every  one  admits  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  Kaffir  to  work  for 
liis  living.  To  do  so,  however,  is  the  only  solution  of  our  social 
difficulty,  and  if  we  give  the  work  away  to  be  done  by  aliens,  wo 
shall  have  an  unemployed  (black  and  white)  question  which  will 
bo  really  insoluble.  .  .  .  We  have  to  live  in  close  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  these  people.  To  live  with  them  indefinitely  under 
conditions  of  absolute  idleness  is  plainly  impossible.  The  task 
of  the  statesman  and  teacher  and  minister  is  to  induce  the  black 
man  to  work,  to  increase  his  self-respect,  to  induce  him  to  take 
his  proper  place  in  the  State  and  the  social  system.  The  states¬ 
manship  that  devised  the  Glen  Grey  Act  is  not  exhausted  by  that 
one  effort.’  Mr.  J.  S.  Moffat  contributed  an  able  article  to  the 
Contciiipoi ai y  Review  for  March,  1901,  in  which  he  defends  the 
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Kimberley  “  compound  ”  system,  illustrating  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  three  months’  isolation  that  the  natives  who  work  in  the 
mines  voluntarily  undergo.  For  my  scheme  of  six  years’  service 
under  labour  conscription  may  be  claimed  all  these  advantages  of 
the  “  compound  ”  system,  and  more.  Three  months  is  too  short 
a  time  in  which  to  acquire  the  habit  of  continuous  toil,  and  the 
natives  who  go  there  are  too  old  to  learn  the  lesson  easily.  By 
labour  conscription  the  young  native  lad  would  be  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  the  drink  traffic.  If  it  is  a  desideratum  that  there 
should  be  a  decrease  in  the  native  population,  and  the  Cape  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  favours  it,  then  this  would  certainly  be 
brought  about  by  the  sexes  being  kept  apart  until  the  young 
native  men  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Another  important 
factor  is  the  standard  of  native  wages  that  would  be  established 
by  means  of  labour  conscription.  Nor  would  this  scheme  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  supply  of  labourers  for  the  mines  and 
farm-work.  The  farmer  would  always  be  able  to  secure  “  hands  ” 
from  the  natives  who,  in  a  constant  stream,  would  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  term  of  conscription,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
value  of  the  labourers  would  be  greater  than  in  past  years. 

In  the  success  of  the  great  reform  I  advocate  will  be  brought 
about  the  salvation  of  millions  of  fellow-men,  the  settlement  of 
internal  difficulties,  the  warding  off  of  great  dangers,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  commercial  prosperity,  the  strengthening  of  the  State, 
and  the  illumination  in  brighter  colours  than  heretofore  of  the 
blind  Puritan’s  inspired  utterance,  ‘‘  Peace  hath  her  victories  no 
less  renowned  than  war.” 


C.  Dsiier  Wilson. 


PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN.— AN  APPRECIATION. 


Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers 
of  the  Eortnigiitly  Review,  who  have  been  for  some  time 
acquainted  with  his  writing  and  his  work.  Still,  they  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  more  of  a  career  which,  though  still  short 
(for  he  is  not  yet  thirty-nine)  has  been  extraordinarily  full  .Those 
who  have  read  some  of  his  books  or  his  articles  in  the  Fortnightly, 
know  only  one  side  of  a  life  remarkable  for  its  untiring  activity 
in  many  and  varied  fields.  We  propose,  then,  to  give  a  brief 
resuvie  of  the  writings  and  of  the  life-work  of  the  man  whom  ten 
years  ago  M.  Simeon  Luce,  the  late  much-valued  member  of  the 
Institute,  pronounced  to  be  “one  of  the  great  Frenchmen  of  his 
time.” 

I. 

The  works  of  M.  de  Coubertin  consist,  at  the  present  moment,  of 
eleven  volumes  and  an  incalculable  number  of  articles  scattered 
through  the  Correspondant,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,  the  Reforme  Sociale,  Cosmopolis,  the  Nouvclle 
Revue,  Le  Monde  Moderne,  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  the  Independ- 
ance  Beige,  the  Revue  Bleuc,  the  Figaro,  the  Century,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Review  of  Revieics,  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  to  say  nothing  of  purely  occasional  collaboration  in  smaller 
reviews  and  journals — the  number  is  endless.  M.  de  Coubertin 
was  also  for  two  years,  in  1890  and  1891,  director  of  a  monthly 
periodical,  the  Revue  Athletigue.  Since  1900  he  founded  three 
other  publications  of  which  he  is  the  director.  Two  at  least  of 
these  are  supplied  entirely  from  his  pen.  One,  a  volume  of  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  is  called  the  Chronique  de  France; 
it  is  a  sort  of  resume  of  all  the  important  events  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  France  during  the  past  year;  it  appears  annually,  and 
is  sent  to  all  the  universities  and  great  public  libraries  in  the 
world.  The  innovation  consists  in  a  system  of  gratuitous  distribu¬ 
tion  which  is  made  according  to  lists  very  carefully  drawn  up  so 
that  no  copy  is  thrown  away,  but  placed  where  it  has  the  greatest 
chance  of  being  read.  To  the  “  Chronicle  ”  is  added  a  valuable 
“  carnet  bibliographique,”  containing  the  annual  list  of  the  books 
issued  by  the  great  publishing  houses.  These  advertisements 
cover  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  allow  of  this  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  idea  is  ingenious;  and,  as  it  proved  a  success,  M.  de 
Coubertin  has  applied  the  same  principle  to  a  small  quarterly, 
the  Revue  Olympique,  written  in  several  languages  and  distributed 
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&mong  all  tlie  great  athletic  societies  throughout  the  world.  This 
pamphlet  is  the  organ  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later  on.  The  third  publication  is  the 
Revue  du  Pays  de  Caux,  a  magazine  which  appears  six  times  a 
year,  and  is  distributed  in  the  same  manner  among  the  libraries, 
societies  and  associations  of  Normandy.  Normandy  is  the  land 
where  M.  de  Couhertin  was  born,  and  to  which,  though  he  often 
spends  his  summers  in  Alsace,  he  remains  loyally  attached.  The 
expenses  of  the  Revue  du  Pays  de  Caux  are  also  covered  by  the 
advertisements;  there  are  no  subscribers,  but  the  success  of  the 
magazine  has  been  such  that  the  editor  will  probably  be  induced 
to  publish  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  other  works  of  M.  de  Couhertin  consist  of  four  volumes 
devoted  to  educational  questions,  a  book  of  Souvenirs  of  America 
and  Greece,  an  elaborate  study  of  the  Third  Eepublic  from  1870 
to  1894  (there  is  an  American  edition  of  this  work  illustrated  with 
portraits),  and  a  volume  entitled  France  since  1814,  published  in 
London  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  which  has  never  appeared  in 
French. 

It  is  very  evident  that  with  M.  de  Couhertin  writing  is  merely 
the  means  and  action  the  end.  Everything  he  writes  is,  as  a 
rule,  subsidiary  to  some  practical  undertaking.  Ilis  first  scheme, 
begun  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  to  introduce  English 
methods  of  physical  education  into  France,  and  thus  to  transform 
those  lycies  and  colleges  of  which  the  organisation  seemed  to  him 
defective  to  the  last  degree.  He  set  about  it  in  a  somewhat  curious 
manner,  by  rousing  the  pupils  to  a  species  of  revolt.  Feeling 
that  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  either  the  masters  or  the  parents, 
who  were  by  no  means  convinced  that  physical  exercise  was  neces¬ 
sary  at  all,  and  finding  little  fascination  in  the  ordinary  gymnas¬ 
tics,  he  induced  the  pupils  in  several  schools  to  form  athletic 
associations  among  themselves;  and  he  himself  taught  them  lo 
play  Rugby  football.  After  a  careful  study  of  English  games,  he 
decided  in  favour  of  the  one  which  he  considered  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  rest.  Cricket  and  Association  football,  he  used  to  say, 
are  manly  amusements,  but  only  amusements.  Rugby  footbaU 
is  a  lesson  in  manly  science.  Wherever  the  Rugby  game  is 
played,  education  is  bound  to  advance  of  its  own  accord.  The 
event  has  amply  justified  this  view;  and  in  spite  of  all  obstaides, 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  seen  a  prodigious  progress  in  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  game. 

All  the  same,  this  result  was  only  achieved  by  incessant  efforts. 
M.  de  Couhertin  foresaw  resistance ;  he  was  aware  that  small  asso¬ 
ciations  of  schoolboys,  with  neither  power  nor  money  to  back 
them,  would  be  promptly  put  down  by  the  combined  hostility  of 
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masters  and  parents.  They  needed  support,  and  this  support  had 
to  be  provided  from  outside.  So  he  created  a  vast  organisation, 
the  Union  des  Sports  Athletiqiies,  which  to-day  numbers  more 
than  forty  thousand  members,  and  nearly  four  hundred  societies. 
AVitli  it  he  incorporated  both  the  men’s  clubs  and  the  schoolboys’ 
associations,  taking  care  to  head  it  with  a  vast  committee  of 
patronage,  which  included  generals,  politicians,  and  professors, 
lie  discreetly  laid  hands  on  the  eminent  busy  people,  too  eminent 
and  too  busy  to  interfere  with  him.  They  thus  lent  their  prestige 
to  the  Union  without  meddling  with  its  business.  For  seven 
years  M.  de  Coubertin  directed  this  organisation,  adjusting  all  the 
parts  of  the  complex  machinery,  paralysing  hostility,  pressing  into 
his  service  devoted  collaborators  from  all  quarters,  rushing  from 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other  in  order  to  preach  to  schoolboys 
the  necessity  of  football,  judiciously  concealing  the  fact  that  what 
he  was  really  trying  to  achieve  by  means  of  physical  energy  was 
a  revival  of  that  moral  energy  which  he  considered  far  more 
important.  Indeed,  he  has  subsequently  maintained  that  in  bis 
opinion  compulsory  military  service  was  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
the  muscles  of  the  race  in  good  order,  but  not  to  endow  it  with 
the  initiative,  audacity  and  enterprise  which  are  indispensable  if 
it  is  to  play  any  leading  part  in  the  world.  There  is  one,  and  only 
one,  way  of  gaining  these  qualities,  and  that  is  to  have  played 
Rugby  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen.  It  frequently 
happened  that  M.  de  Coubertin  would  in  the  same  day  deliver  a 
lecture  on  the  theory  of  football,  and  act  as  director  or  umpire  in 
a  match.  It  was  also  his  idea  to  introduce  other  forms  of  athletic¬ 
ism,  especially  running  matches.  His  most  devoted  collaborators 
in  this  were  M.  Godart,  principal  of  the  Ecole  Monge,  and  the 
famous  Pere  Didon,  principal  of  the  College  d’Arcueil.  M. 
Ronvalot,  the  explorer,  the  Vicomte  de  Janze,  President  of  the 
Lawn  Tennis  Clubs,  the  late  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  M.  Jusserand, 
to-day  French  Ambassador  in  Washington,  were  strong  allies. 
In  reply  to  some  official  enquiries  since  made  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  to  the  reforms  most  desirable  in  education,  M.  de 
Coubertin  declared  that  the  opposition  he  had  met  with  from  the 
University  authorities  was  simply  incredible.  Determined  not  to 
give  in,  he  asked  the  support  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  He  was  sure  of  M.  Carnot,  who  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him,  and  always  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  as  did  also  M.  Casimir  Perier  and  M.  Felix  Faure.  The 
story  goes  that  the  headmaster  of  a  certain  lycie  having  refused 
to  honour  with  his  presence  some  athletic  sports  got  up  by  his 
pupils  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  M.  de  Coubertin  simply  went  to 
look  for  the  President  (who  frequently  drove  in  the  Bois),  and 
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induced  M.  Carnot  to  appear  unexpectedly  on  tlie  ground  as  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  prizes.  One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  head¬ 
master  when  he  heard  what  he  had  missed ! 

Great  efforts  were  also  made  to  win  over  public  opinion  by 
articles  in  the  papers  and  by  frequent  fetes.  For  these  almost 
anything  served  as  a  pretext.  In  1889  a  Congres  des  Exercises 
Physiques  was  attached  to  the  Universal  Exhibition,  M.  de  Cou- 
bertin  being  the  sole  organiser.  In  November,  1892,  the  Union 
des  Sports  Athletiqucs  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary.  There 
were  running  matches  presided  over  by  the  Grand  Duke  Yladimir 
of  llussia,  then  visiting  Paris;  a  race  across  country  at  Meudon, 
when  the  prizes  were  given  in  the  Observatory  by  !M.  Janssen, 
President  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences ;  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne  on  the  history  of  athleticism  from  the  days  of  antiquity, 
followed  by  a  grand  banquet  at  which  M.  Jules  Simon  made  one 
of  his  best  speeches.  A  favourite  idea  of  M,  de  Coubertin’s  was, 
as  he  said,  to  associate  “  muscle  with  mind,”  so  that  athletics 
might  not  be  considered  good  only  for  the  stupid  pupils,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  more  intelligent.  On  another  occasion  all  the  sail¬ 
ing  boats  of  Paris  were  sent  down  the  Seine  to  attend  a  rowing 
match,  and  the  spectacle,  as  seen  from  the  river  banks,  was  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

In  course  of  time  M.  de  Coubertin  considered  that  he  had 
gained  his  point,  and  that  the  good  seed,  having  once  been  ger¬ 
minated,  might  be  left  to  grow  by  itself.  He  therefore  turned 
his  attention  to  international  athletics,  and  with  a  very  pretty 
ambition  announced  suddenly  that  he  proposed  to  revive  the 
Olympic  games.  The  international  side  of  athletics  had  always 
fascinated  him.  In  1891  he  had  invited  a  team  of  the  New  York 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club  to  come  over  to  Paris;  and  the  year 
following  he  organised  the  first  football  match  between  French 
and  English  clubs;  then  a  rowing  match  of  eight  oars  on  the 
Seine,  in  which  the  London  Rowing  Club  was  beaten ;  after 
which  he  obtained  admission  for  French  crews  at  Henley.  Rut 
the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games  was  a  very  different  affair. 
After  a  meeting  held  in  London  in  February,  1893,  and  another 
at  New  York,  the  same  year,  when  the  proposal  was  received  with 
but  moderate  enthusiasm,  M.  de  Coubertin  organised  an  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  at  Paris,  in  June,  1894,  ostensibly  to  settle  the 
question  of  amateurism.  The  real  object  of  the  meeting — the 
proposed  revival  of  the  Olympic  games — was  held  back  till  the 
last  moment.  A  splendid  inaugural  fete  was  given  in  the  grand 
amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne,  at  which  nearly  two  thousand 
persons  were  present.  The  races  and  the  assaults-at-arms  held 
by  torchlight  in  the  Racing  Club  on  the  last  day  of  liiis  brilliant 
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week  formed  a  no  less  magnificent  spectacle.  The  success  of 
the  Congress  was  complete.  Seventeen  nationalities  were  there 
represented,  and  the  vote  of  the  members  was  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  games,  and  their  celebration  every  four 
years  in  the  various  capitals  of  the  world  successively,  beginning 
with  Athens. 

Greece  naturally  received  with  enthusiasm  the  vote  of  the 
Congress.  But  M.  Tricoupis,  the  President  of  the  Greek  Cabinet, 
lost  no  time  in  signifying  his  disapproval,  and  his  intention  to 
oppose  the  celebration  of  the  games  under  the  pretext  that  Greece 
was  not  rich  enough  to  meet  the  expenses.  M.  de  Coubertin,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  official  letter  begging  him  to  abandon  his  scheme, 
hastened  to  Athens,  appealed  to  the  merchants  and  to  public 
opinion,  turned  everybody  against  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  formed,  under  his  very  nose  as  it  were,  a  Grand  Committee  of 
Organisation,  with  the  Prince  Iloyal  as  President.  In  April,  1896, 
the  games  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  Stadium,  restored  by 
the  munificence  of  a  Greek  citizen,  M.  Aberof,  and  their  success 
was  so  great  that  those  Greeks  who  had  begun  by  refusing  to 
inaugurate  the  games  in  their  own  country,  would  not  hear  of 
their  being  held  anywhere  else.  The  King  himself,  in  accordance 
with  public  opinion,  expressed  the  wish  that  Athens  should  be 
the  permanent  theatre  of  the  Olympic  games,  an  arrangement 
altogether  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Paris.  M.  de  Coubertin  valiantly  entered  the  lists  against 
his  rivals,  rallied  his  Committee  which  were  on  the  point  of 
yielding,  and  preserved  the  essential  character  of  the  institution. 
For  this  he  met  with  the  grossest  insults  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
Press.  These,  however,  by  no  means  damped  his  ardent 
Philhellenism,  as  he  soon  proved  on  the  occasion  of  the  Greeco- 
Turkish  War.  On  the  subject  of  the  Olympic  games  he  has  more 
than  once  delivered  his  opinion.  He  is  convinced  that  variety  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  life  of  these  modern  Olympiads, 
and  that  the  character  and  the  scene  of  the  games  must  be 
changed  eveiy  time.  Strangers  may  be  induced  to  visit  Greece 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  but  no  more;  the  scheme  to  prosper  now¬ 
adays  must  be  strictly  cosmopolitan.  Moreover,  as  Athens  has 
no  turf  and  no  river,  and  therefore  equestrian  and  aquatic  sports 
are  excluded,  he  does  not  consider  that  city  as  offering  a  very 
favourable  ground. 

In  1897  the  International  Olympic  Committee  (a  permanent 
body,  presided  over  by  M.  de  Coubertin,  and  numbering  thirty- 
two  members  of  various  nationalities.  Sir  Howard  Vincent  and 
the  Rev.  de  Courcy  Laffan  representing  England)  organised  a 
Congress  at  the  Havre,  with  M.  Felix  Faure,  then  President  of  the 
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Republic,  in  the  chair.  In  1900  the  second  Olympiad  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  in  1904  the  games  will  be  held  in 
America  at  St.  Louis;  for  1908  it  is  not  yet  decided  between 
Rome,  Berlin,  and  the  Hague.  The  International  Committee 
always  settles  the  place  where  the  games  shall  be  held,  leaving 
the  town  a  free  hand  in  the  business  of  organisation. 

II. 

M.  de  Coubertin  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  stayed  many 
times  abroad,  where  his  chief  interest  is  in  visiting  the  schools 
and  universities,  with  the  result  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
painfully  impressed  by  what  he  called  “  L’evacuation  de  la  pensee 
frangaise.”  He  observed  that  while  Frenchmen  know  nothing  of 
other  nations,  and  talk  about  them  with  the  greatest  inaccuracy, 
those  nations  on  their  part  completely  fail  to  understand  modern 
France,  conceiving  it  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  indefinite 
decadence;  the  fact  being  that,  since  1870,  her  upward  progress 
has  been  undeniable.  His  great  aim  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
of  this  progress;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  this  means  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  resuscitate  French  influence  abroad.  It  forms 
the  subject  of  a  considerable  number  of  articles  in  local  reviews,  of 
two  volumes  U involution  frangaise  sous  la  Troisi^me  Republique, 
and  France  since  1814,  which  we  have  mentioned  above.  He 
has  employed  other  means  as  well.  He  has  presided  over  various 
Francophile  demonstrations,  and  the  installation  of  French 
societies  in  foreign  universities.  He  has  published  the  Chronique 
de  France,  of  which  we  have  also  spoken;  and  he  has  founded 
annual  prizes  in  five  of  the  principal  American  universities 
(Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton,  New  Orleans,  and  Palo  Alto 
in  California).  These  prizes,  offered  to  the  winners  in  oratorical 
debates,  on  subjects  suggested  by  contemporary  French  policy, 
consist  of  medals  artistically  engraved  with  the  figure  of  the 
Republic,  and  appropriate  designs  and  inscriptions,  each  medal 
bearing  the  name  of  some  great  French  citizen,  Carnot,  Toeque- 
ville,  Pasteur,  and  others.  Professor  Fortier  of  Louisiana 
recently  sent  a  very  interesting  report  of  the  results  of  these 
debates,  their  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  students,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  have  influenced  both  their  work  and  their  views 
of  modern  France. 

Through  these  studies,  M.  de  Coubertin  was  led  to  deal  with 
the  great  problems  of  foreign  policy,  and  in  1899  he  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  Independance  Beige  to  undertake  on  behalf  of 
that  journal  an  inquiry  into  the  future  of  Europe.  This  work, 
which  was  discussed  in  more  than  one  Parliament,  notably  at 
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Budapesth,  is  a  scries  of  studies  on  the  German  Empire,  the 
An^'lo-Saxon  world,  the  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
development  of  llussia,  and  the  progress  of  public  spirit  and  of 
nationalism;  to  these  are  added  some  reflections  on  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  Although  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Franco- 
Itussian  alliance,  since  it  exists,  the  author  has  no  fanatical 
affection  for  Russia.  He  considers  that  Russia  is  on  the  wrong 
road  in  aiming  at  centralisation,  seeing  that  that  country  consists 
of  many  elements  badly  united,  and  that  the  Emperor  cannot 
hold  together  his  immense  States  with  any  security  except  by 
governing  each  according  to  its  own  spirit,  Finland  by  Finnish 
traditions,  Poland  by  Polish  traditions,  and  the  same  with  the 
Baltic  Provinces.  Otherwise,  the  Emperor,  too  weak  a  fly-wheel 
for  the  colossal  machinery  of  Russia,  will  be  more  and  more 
powerless  to  hinder  the  spread  of  corruption,  and  one  fine  day  a 
revolution  will  break  out  Avhich  will  cut  Russia  inte  aa  many 
pieces  as  she  contains  races  and  classes.  M.  de  Coubertin’s 
sympathy  with  England  and  the  British  Empire  are  well  known, 
and  his  fellow-countrymen  have  often  reproached  him  with  his 
“  Anglomania.”  He  is  above  all  anxious  that  France  and 
England  should  act  in  friendly  unity  for  the  well-being  of  both, 
seeing  that  a  war  between  these  two  “  centres  of  Liberalism  ” 
would  be  “  a  crime  against  humanity.” 

The  point  upon  which  he  has  latterly  most  insisted  is  the 
certain  dissolution  of  Austria.  He  believes  that  nothing,  not 
even  the  will  of  the  Emperor  William,  if  it  were  so  exerted,  could 
stop  the  Germans  of  Austria  from  reuniting  themselves  to 
Germany,  when,  after  the  death  of  Francis- Joseph,  who  is  German 
to  the  core,  they  find  themselves  governed  by  a  sovereign  of 
strong  Slavonic  leanings  and  sympathies.  Such  the  hereditary 
Archduke  is,  and  is  bound  to  remain.  M.  de  Coubertin  points 
out  that  when  that  day  conies,  a  national  instinct,  altogether 
worthy  and  natural,  will  urge  the  Germans  of  Austria  to  unite 
themselves  witli  Germany;  while  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
maritime  outlet  will  compel  that  country  to  become  Mistress  of 
the  Adriatic,  through  the  occupation  of  Trieste.  Thence  says  he, 
a  Germano-Russian  war,  a  duel  which  none  of  us  may  desire, 
but  which  circumstances  may  force  upon  us,  all  the  same. 

It  would  appear  that  M.  de  Coubertin  is  specially  anxious  that 
France  should  not  fling  herself  into  a  war  in  which,  if  not 
actually  vanquished,  she  would  have  nothing  to  gain  and  every¬ 
thing  to  lose.  He  has  devoted  several  long  articles  to  this  subject, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  he  will  succeed  in  forcing 
his  opinion  on  the  majority  of  his  compatriots,  who  at  present 
seem  inclined  to  disregard  it,  and  to  take  sides  with  Russia  in 
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the  event  of  war.  M.  de  Coubertin’s  chief  reason  for  deciding 
in  favour  of  French  neutrality  is  that  France  has  never  at  any 
time  been  able,  and  is  now  less  able  than  ever,  to  combine  a  Con¬ 
tinental  and  a  Colonial  policy.  Twice  already  the  Continent 
has  caused  her  to  lose  Colonies,  and  this  may  easily  happen  again. 
M.  de  Coubertin  sets  great  store  by  the  Colonial  Empire  founded 
by  the  Third  Eepublic ;  he  has  never  ceased  to  admire  it,  to  observe 
its  progress,  to  calculate  on  its  future ;  he  sees  in  the  development 
of  this  Empire  a  unique  pledge  of  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of 
France.  His  Colonial  sympathies  grow  wider  ever  day,  and  he 
is,  if  anything,  rather  more  interested  in  what  goes  on  in  French 
Africa,  in  Madagascar,  and,  above  all,  in  Indo-China,  than  in 
the  Mother  Country  herself,  lie  is  not  likely  to  pause  in  his 
career  of  preaching  to  Frenchmen  the  advisability  of  refusing 
to  be  drawn  into  any  little  squabbles  about  the  Austrian 
Succession. 


III. 

These  studies,  and  many  others  accessory  to  them,  have  not 
turned  M.  de  Coubertin  from  his  main  object — the  reform  of 
physical  education.  This  he  pursues  with  the  quiet  perseverance 
that  characterises  all  his  undertakings.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  physical  education  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  have  brought 
athletic  sports  into  fashion.  After  much  thought  and  many 
experiments,  he  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  system  d’ ensemble, 
which  he  is  still  working  at,  and  which,  it  is  said.  President  Eoose- 
velt — who  has  not  been  chary  of  sympathy — most  cordially 
approves.  This  system  is  adapted  to  healthy  boys  of  twelve  to 
seventeen.  M.  de  Coubertin  considers  that  this  is  the  period  when 
physical  exercise  produces  the  most  considerable  and  lasting 
effects;  that,  while  with  children  and  girls  one  should  aim  chiefly 
at  hygienic,  graceful  and  harmonious  movements,  boys  should  be 
taught  such  movements  as  will  make  men  of  them.  M.  de  Cou¬ 
bertin  maintains  that  in  these  days  of  democracy  and  of  fierce 
struggle  for  existence,  a  man  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  who  does 
not  know  how  to  extricate  himself  from  an  awkward  situation, 
to  defend  himself  against  an  attack,  or  to  utilise  the  multiplied 
means  of  locomotion  which  modern  industry  offers.  What  is  the 
good  of  a  man  who  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  a  horse,  or  a 
boat,  or  a  motor  car,  or  a  sword,  or  a  sabre,  or  a  rifle  ?  Wlio  can’t 
get  down  from  a  window,  or  climb  a  tree,  or  swim,  or  jump? 
Every  boy  of  sixteen  should  be  able  to  do  all  these  things.  M.  de 
Coubertin,  then,  has  considerably  reduced  the  teaching  of  each 
sport,  suppressing  all  useless  movements,  and  retaining  those 
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only  tliat  are  essential;  from  them  lie  has  drawn  up  a  programme 
of  a  very  original  and  curious  system  of  gymnastics,  entirely 
different  from  anything  that  we  have  hitherto  been  taught  hy 
professionals. 

The  objection  may  he  made  to  this  system  that  its  effects  cannot 
last.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  learned  the  mechanism  of  the 
various  sports,  this  knowledge  has  to  he  kept  up,  and  this  costs 
money — and  not  only  money,  but  time.  So  it  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed;  but  M.  de  Couhertin  denies  it,  and  he  proved  his  point  by 
a  series  of  experiments  of  which  the  best  known  was  made  two 
years  ago  at  Cannes;  he  there  (on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
without  any  training)  gave  an  exhibition  of  six  hours  of  various 
exercises  in  eight  hours’  time — an  hour’s  rowing,  an  hour’s  cycling, 
an  hour’s  lawn  tennis,  an  hour’s  boxing  and  fencing,  an  hour’s 
riding,  and  an  hour’s  motoring — all  without  a  sign  of  fatigue,  as 
the  doctors  attested.  His  theory  is  that  there  is  a  “  muscular 
memory,”  which,  though  very  durable,  ceases  altogether  after  a 
certain  number  of  months ;  so  that  if  a  man  takes  care  never  to  go 
longer  than  from  ten  to  eighteen  months  without  practising  (if  it 
is  only  three  or  four  times)  the  different  forms  of  exercise  whicli 
he  has  learned,  he  will  keep  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  semi- 
training  which  will  allow  of  his  taking  a  considerable  amount  of 
muscular  exercise  of  any  sort  he  chooses,  without  damage  or 
fatigue. 

This  statement  has  been  received  with  some  astonishment,  hut 
several  persons  have  already  verified  it  for  themselves,  and  some 
believe  that  the  idea  will  completely  revolutionise  present  metho'ls 
of  physical  education.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  view  recently  put 
forward  in  an  American  magazine  of  athletics,  and  apparently 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it. 

But  M.  de  Couhertin  has  not  confined  himself  to  physical 
education.  His  last  book.  Notes  sur  Vt^ducation  Puhlique  (Paris, 
Hachette  et  Cie),  contains  several  chapters  on  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  lycees  and  colleges.  He  there  prophesies  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  encyclopasdic  method,  which  he  holds  responsible 
for  all  the  mistakes  and  had  results  of  secondary  education  as  it 
exists  to-day.  He  would  substitute  what  he  calls  the  analytic  for 
the  synthetic  method.  He  says  that  what  we  are  at  present  trying 
to  do  is  to  build  up  in  the  brains  of  our  young  men  a  synthesis  of 
general  knowledge  hy  teaching  them  the  elements  of  each  science 
in  succession.  Now,  this  synthesis  is  not  achieved;  there  remains 
only  an  unconnected  smattering  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  with 
the  result  that  the  judgment  becomes  warped  and  the  intellect 
falsified. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  take  the  two  great  facts  that  dominate 
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every  man’s  life — namely,  tlie  physical  world,  whose  laws  he  has 
got  to  obey,  and  the  moral  world,  that  results  from  the  actions  of 
his  kind — you  have  there  the  material  for  an  analysis  which  can 
be  limited  or  extended  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  social  conditions  and  so  on.  Keep  to  the  main 
lines  and  you  have  primary  education ;  go  into  detail,  and 
you  have  higher  education.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to 
know  chemistry  and  physics  as  so  many  distinct  sciences.  What 
should  be  taught  is  the  science  of  the  general  physical  or  chemical 
phenomena  familiar  in  daily  life.  The  same  with  history;  it 
should  be  taught  as  a  whole,  as  the  history  of  humanity  in  general, 
not  split  up  into  a  study  of  such  and  such  reigns,  or  such  and 
such  countries, 

French  pedagogues  as  a  body  are  not  excessively  devoted  to 
change,  and  when  this  scheme  was  proposed  to  them  they  were 
very  naturally  scandalised.  But  M.  de  Couhertin  is  not  the  man 
to  be  stopped  by  criticism,  or  any  other  obstacles,  and  he  is  credited 
with  the  intention  of  founding  a  popular  University  on  these  lines, 
in  order  to  prove  by  practice  the  superiority  of  his  theory. 

IV. 

There  are  yet  other  stumbling-blocks  in  the  writings  of  M,  de 
C'oubertin,  He  holds  an  entirely  new  view  of  French  contem¬ 
porary  history.  He  has  studied  it — as  the  readers  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  are  aware — in  resolute  detachment  from  the  received 
traditions  of  party  spirit,  his  sole  care  being  to  determine  the 
balance  of  truth.  He  has  thus  arrived  at  the  following  convic¬ 
tions  ;  First,  that  the  great  Revolution  was  nothing  but  a  clumsy 
exaggeration  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  American 
Independence;  and  that  it  has,  through  its  excesses,  retarded  by 
eighty  years  the  establishment  of  liberty  in  France.  Second,  that 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  an  ineptitude  that  nothing  can  justify; 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  vanity  of  the  “  Liberals  ”  of  that  time,  Thiers,  Guizot  and 
others;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  were  in  every  respect  beneficent  and  prosperous.  Third, 
that  the  nation  which  had  been  reconciled  or  indifferent  to  the 
rule  of  Louis  Philippe,  proclaimed,  by  a  large  majority,  Napoleon 
III.  as  a  deliverer;  so  that  it  is  absolutely  untrue  to  say  that  the 
coup  d’etat  of  1851  was  accomplished  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
Fourth,  that,  finally,  the  Third  Republic  has  raised  France  to  a 
height  nothing  short  of  magnificent;  and  that  it  is  unreasonable 
and  unpatriotic  to  attempt  to  overthrow  that  Government,  the  only 
one  possible  both  now  and  in  the  future, 
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i’lERHE  DE  COUBERTIN. — AN  APPRECIATION. 


This  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  an  avowed  partisan  of  the 
llepublic,  an  admirer  of  Gambetta  and  of  Jules  Ferry,  has  been 
heard  proclaiming  that  the  Revolution  was  a  useless  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  affair;  that  the  Restoration  was  a  magnificent  Government; 
that  Louis  Philippe  won  his  throne  by  dexterous  trickery,  and 
that  Napoleon  III.  achieved  his  cou'p  d’etat  with  the  entire  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  people.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  enunciation  of 
such  opinions  places  M.  de  Coubertin  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
Independents. 

This  independence  appears  to  be  part  of  his  character.  By 
birth  this  writer  belongs  to  the  aristocracy,  being  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  family  that  came  from  Italy  and  settled  in  France  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  counts  among  his  ancestors  on  one 
side  the  painter  Rubens,  on  the  other  the  famous  Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac,  also  independents  in  their  own  line.  If  the  Jesuits  are 
responsible  for  his  education,  they  have  not  modified  his  instincts 
and  aristocratic  prejudices.  But  it  is  through  his  long  visits  to 
England,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  his  frequent  voyages 
and  numerous  friendships  with  foreigners  of  all  countries,  all 
religions,  and  all  conditions,  that  M.  de  Coubertin  has  acquired 
that  incomparable  freedom  of  judgment  which  gives  his  writings 
and  actions  their  originality  and  individual  weight. 

Interrogated  as  to  his  method  of  judgment,  he  once  said  that 
“  You  must  put  yourself  inside  other  people’s  skins  ”  if  you  want 
to  understand  their  point  of  view  and  behaviour.  That  is  no 
doubt  what  must  be  done ;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  do  it. 
In  his  life  and  actions,  M.  de  Coubertin  is  a  proof  that  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  and  patriotism  can  go  comfortably  hand  in  hand.  Nobody 
could  possibly  be  more  cosmopolitan  than  he,  thanks  to  numerous 
friendships  and  long  sojourn  in  foreign  countries;  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  all  his  actions,  words  and  thoughts, 
he  has  no  other  object  than  the  well-being  of  France,  her  develop¬ 
ment,  and  her  advancement. 

Mary  Girard. 


SONG  OF  THE  ENFIFA  IMVEll. 


(in  MKMOKY  of  SKOMAR,  drowned  on  the  road  to  RABAT,  MOROCCO.) 

At  daybreak,  when  the  tide  was  low. 

He  came  to  bathe  his  slender  feet. 

And  laughing  sported  to  and  fro. 

Across  my  waters  cool  and  sweet. 

Obedient  to  his  Faith’s  decree 
His  sable  hair  was  shorn  away. 

One  curl  was  left  that  floating  free 
I  longed  to  deck  with  silver  spray. 

His  eyes  were  wide  and  full  of  light, 

Young  eyes  where  dreams  and  fancies  glow. 

There  was  no  star  in  heaven  so  bright. 

And  I  reflect  the  stars  and  know. 

He  gave  himself  to  my  embrace. 

Ah,  Youth,  unheeding  and  unwise ! 

My  kisses  clustered  on  his  face. 

How  should  I  render  up  my  prize? 

Yet  he  withdrew;  my  waves  were  weak. 

He  loitered  on  my  banks  awhile. 

Shook  my  caresses  from  his  cheek. 

And  left  me  with  a  careless  smile. 

I  let  him  leave;  my  tides  were  low'. 

But,  seeking  succour  of  the  Sea, 

At  noon  I  felt  the  breakers  flow 
Across  the  bar,  and  join  w’ith  me. 

1  waited  in  the  heat;  at  length 
Again  he  came  to  bathe  alone. 

Then,  in  the  fulness  of  my  strength, 

I  caught  and  held  him  for  my  own ! 

His  strong  young  arms  apart  he  flung. 

His  red  lips  cried,  I  had  no  care. 

In  eddies  round  his  limbs  I  clung. 

And  rippled  in  and  out  his  hair. 
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SONG  OF  THE  ENFIFA  RIVER. 


I  bore  him  downwards  to  the  Sea, 

The  white  surf  met  us  on  the  sand, 
llis  beauty  was  made  one  with  me. 

Who  saw  and  loved  it  on  the  land. 

I  laid  him  down  upon  the  bar. 

Played  with  his  hair  and  kissed  his  eyes. 

Uow  cold  these  mortal  lovers  are ! 

He  sleeps  and  makes  me  no  replies. 

My  tides  run  low.  He  will  not  wake. 

His  hand  drifts  like  an  empty  shell. 

I  stole  him  for  his  beauty’s  sake; 

Alas,  Enfifa  did  not  well ! 

His  young  lips  show  no  sign  of  breath, — 

Ah, — I  begin  to  understand. 

And  I  remember: — this  is  death! 

The  haunting  terror  of  the  land. 

Laurence  Hore. 


CANCER. 


If  a  stimulus  is  needed  to  quicken  scientific  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  cancer  and  the  remedy,  we  may  find  this  stimulus  in  a  survey  of  the 
deaths  from  cancer  during  the  last  forty  years  in  England  and  Wales. 
Here  are  some  significant  facts  : 


Period, 

Yearly  number  of  deaths  per  million 
living. 

Number  of  deaths  from 
(Sincer  per  1,000  deatlis 
from  all  causes. 

From  cancer. 

From  all  causes. 

1861-65 

368 

22,582 

Per  1,000. 

10-3 

1866-70 

404 

22,425 

18'0 

1871-75 

446 

21,962 

20-3 

1876-80 

494 

20,791 

23-8  ! 

1881-85 

548 

19,403 

28-2 

1886-90 

632 

18,895 

33-4 

1891-95 

712 

18,738 

38-0 

1899 

829 

1 

18,329 

45-2 

The  two  most  striking  features  of  the  above  comparative  statement 
are  the  very  large  and  continuous  mcrease  in  the  death-rate  from  cancer, 
side  by  side  with  the  large  and  continuous  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from 
all  causes.  The  yearly  death-rate  from  cancer,  per  million  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  1899,  was  829,  equal  to  225  per  100  of  the  yearly  death-rate 
during  1861-1865  ;  an  increase  of  125  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
yearly  death-rate  from  all  causes  in  1899  fell  to  81  per  100  of  the  yearly 
death-rate  during  1861-1865  ;  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent. 

These  two  salient  features  taken  in  combination  produce  the  results 
shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  tabular  statement.  During 
1861-1865  only  16-3  per  1,000  deaths  were  deaths  from  cancer,  and  in 
1899  no  fewer  than  45-2  per  1,000  deaths  were  caused  by  cancer;  a 
nearly  threefold  growth  in  deaths  from  cancer  relatively  to  deaths  from 
all  causes.  See  the  accompanying  diagram  for  a  visual  statement  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  cancer.  We  observe  also  that  in  recent  years  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cancer  death-rate  has  increased  much  more  quickly  than  in 
former  years.  The  rate  for  1899  was  the  highest  yet  recorded  in  any 
year. 

So  far,  the  facts  stated  ignore  sex  distinction.  I  now  show  the  facts 
during  the  last  twenty  years  for  males  and  females  separately. 
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SONG  OF  THE  ENFIFA  RIVER. 


I  bore  him  downwards  to  the  Sea, 

The  white  surf  met  us  on  the  sand, 
llis  beauty  was  made  one  with  me. 

Who  saw  and  loved  it  on  the  land. 

I  laid  him  down  upon  the  bar. 

Played  with  his  hair  and  kissed  his  eyes, 
llow  cold  these  mortal  lovers  are ! 

He  sleeps  and  makes  me  no  replies. 

My  tides  run  low.  He  will  not  wake. 

His  hand  drifts  like  an  empty  shell. 

I  stole  him  for  his  beauty’s  sake; 

Alas,  Enfifa  did  not  well! 

His  young  lips  show  no  sign  of  breath, — 

Ah,— I  begin  to  understand. 

And  I  remember: — this  is  death! 

The  haunting  terror  of  the  land. 

Laurence  Hope. 


CANCER. 


If  a  stimulus  is  needed  to  quicken  scientific  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  cancer  and  the  remedy,  we  may  find  this  stimulus  in  a  survey  of  the 
deaths  from  cancer  during  the  last  forty  years  in  England  and  Wales. 
Here  are  some  significant  facts : 


I’erioJ.  ! 

Yearly  number  of  deaths  per  million  j 
living. 

1 

Number  of  deaths  from 
cancer  per  1,000  deatlis 
from  all  causes. 

From  cancer.  j 

From  all  causes. 

1861-6.5 

368 

1 

22,582  1 

Per  1,000. 

10-3 

1866-70 

404 

22,425 

18'0 

1871-75 

446 

21,962  1 

20-3 

1876-80 

494 

20,791 

23-8 

1881-85 

548 

19,403 

28-2 

1886-90 

632 

18,895 

33-4 

1891-95 

712 

18,738 

38-0 

1899 

829 

i 

18,329 

45-2  1 

The  two  most  striking  features  of  the  above  comparative  statement 
are  the  very  large  and  continuous  increase  in  the  death-rate  from  cancer, 
side  by  side  with  the  large  and  continuous  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from 
all  causes.  The  yearly  death-rate  from  cancer,  per  million  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  1899,  was  829,  equal  to  225  per  100  of  the  yearly  death-rate 
during  1861-1865  ;  an  increase  of  125  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
yearly  death-rate  from  all  causes  in  1899  fell  to  81  per  100  of  the  yearly 
death-rate  during  1861-1865  ;  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent. 

These  two  salient  features  taken  in  combination  produce  the  results 
shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  tabular  statement.  During 
1861-1865  only  16'3  per  1,000  deaths  were  deaths  from  cancer,  and  in 
1899  no  fewer  than  45-2  per  1,000  deaths  were  caused  by  cancer;  a 
nearly  threefold  growth  in  deaths  from  cancer  relatively  to  deaths  from 
all  causes.  See  the  accompanying  diagram  for  a  visual  statement  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  cancer.  We  observe  also  that  in  recent  years  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cancer  death-rate  has  increased  much  more  quickly  than  in 
former  years.  The  rate  for  1899  was  the  highest  yet  recorded  in  any 
year. 

So  far,  the  facts  stated  ignore  sex  distinction.  I  now  show  the  facts 
during  the  last  twenty  years  for  males  and  females  separately. 
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CANCER, 


I  Yuarly  number  of  deaths  per  million  j  j 

1  li%'insf.  Number  of  deaths  from  ! 

Year.  ' _ _  canciT  per  1 ,000  deaths  i 

I  I  from  all  causes.  I 

I  From  cancer.  From  all  Ciiuses.  I 


Mai.ks. 


1880 

3.52 

21,786 

IVr 

lG-2 

188.5 

416 

20,292 

20-5 

1890 

512 

20,833 

19,746 

24-6 

189.5 

586 

29-7 

1899 

672 

19,471 

34-5 

Fkmai.ks. 


1880 

661 

19,283  , 

Fer  1,000. 

34-3 

1885 

719  i 

18,177  ' 

400 

1890 

830  i 

18,338  i 

45-3 

1895 

914 

:  17,770 

51-4 

1899 

977 

j  17,255 

i 

.56-6 

In  each  sex  there  has  been  a  very  large  and  continuous  increase  in  the 
cancer  death-rate,  side  by  side  with  a  large  and  continuous  decrease  in 
the  death-rate  from  all  causes. 

For  males,  the  cancer  death-rate  in  1899  was  191  per  100  of  the 
cancer  death-rate  in  1880;  an  increase  of  91  per  cent. 

For  females,  the  cancer  death-rate  in  1899  was  148  per  100  of  the 
cancer  death-rate  in  1880 ;  an  increase  of  48  per  cent. 

Thus,  the  increase  in  the  male  death-rate  from  cancer  has  been  much 
larger  than  the  corresponding  female  increase.  But  we  observe  that 
throughout  the  twenty  years,  the  actual  female  death-rate  from  cancer 
was  much  higher  than  the  male  death-rate. 

Since  1880  only,  the  number  of  male  deaths  from  cancer,  per  1,000 
male  deaths  from  all  causes,  has  increased  from  16'2  per  1,000  to  34-5 
per  1,000.  The  corresponding  female  increase  has  been  from  34’3  per 
1,000  deaths  in  1880  to  56'6  per  1,000  deaths  in  1899. 

Cancer  is  essentially  an  incident  of  mature  or  of  advanced  life,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  look  at  our  facts  with  regard  to  age  distinction. 


Number  of  deaths  from  c.anccr,  per  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes,  j 

at  various  age-groups.  | 

Age. 

Males, 

1 

1 

Females.  j 

Per  1,000.  ' 

Per  1,000. 

Under  25 

1-8 

1-8 

25-34 

15-9 

29-7 

35-44 

36-6 

93-8 

45-54 

71-3 

158-8 

5.5-64 

99-3 

151-2 

65-74 

84-1 

104-7 

75  and  older 

40-7 

48-1 

The  above  facts  relate  to  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1899. 


Wo  see  that  cancer  is  most  virulent  among  males  at  ages  from  55 — 64, 


TiiK  Number  of  Deaths  from  CANCER  per  1,0ik)  Deaths  from  All  Causes, 
During  1861-1891),  in  J]xgland  and  Wales. 


CANCER. 
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wlion  99'3  per  1,000  deaths  are  caused  by  cancer;  at  these  ages,  one 
male  death  in  every  ten  deaths  is  caused  by  cancer. 

The  female  maximum  is  at  ages  45 — 54,  when  158'8  deaths  per 
1,000  deaths  are  caused  by  cancer.  This  means  that  at  this  age  group 
one  woman  dies  of  cancer  out  of  every  six  women  who  die  at  ages 
45 — 54  ;  a  very  heavy  cancer  death-toll. 

Broadly,  the  male  age-period  when  cancer  works  most  strongly  is  at 
ages  45 — 74.  For  female  life,  the  worst  cancer  period  is  also  at  ages 
45 — 74.  After  age  74,  other  diseases  assert  themselves,  and  the 
relative  killing  strength  of  cancer  is,  as  we  see,  materially  reduced. 

Cancer,  perhaps,  is  now  become  the  worst  of  all  the  diseases  that 
attack  adult  life.  In  1899,  the  deaths  from  the  following  leading 
causes,  per  thousand  deaths  from  all  causes,  were — 


Bronchitis  ........  88 

Phthisis  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  73 

Pneumonia ........  G8 

Miscellaneous  diseases  of  circulatory  system  .  Gl 
Diarrhoea,  Dysentery  .  .  .  .  .  .  T)! 

Cancer  ........  45 


Several  of  the  above  diseases  find  an  immense  number  of  victims 
among  children  ;  whereas  cancer,  as  we  have  seen,  works  mainly  among 
mature  adults. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  this  hideous  disease,  whose  cause  seems  to  bo 
unknown  to  science.  But  during  a  good  many  years,  and  in  many 
places,  the  opinion  has  been  stated  by  physicians  that  cancer  may  be 
caused  in  part  by  too  much  meat-eating,  by  an  overfed  condition  of 
body  accompanied  by  indolence. 

In  this  connection  the  following  facts  have  importance,  although  in 
stating  them  I  disclaim  any  intention  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  cancer,  as  to  which  I  am  wholly  ignorant.  I  merely  direct 
attention  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  imported  meat 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  per  head  of  the  poi)ulation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Quantity  of  imported  meat  retained  for  home  consumption,  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  | 

United  Kingdom.  j 

Kind  of  meat. 

In  1S80. 

In  1900. 

Khs.  is’r  head. 

I.bs.  per  head. 

Bacon  and  hams  ....... 

15-9 

19-0 

Boof,  .salted  and  fresh  ...... 

3-2 

11-7 

Pork,  salted  and  fresh  ...... 

1-2 

2-5 

Meat,  preserved  otherwise  than  hy  salting  . 

24 

1-9 

22-4 

35-7 

*  Mutton,  f  I  e.sh  (1882) .  ..... 

0-G 

9-3 

•  Beef,  from  imported  live  oxen  and  bulls  (1885) . 

5-7 

9-2 

Total  per  head  of  population 

23-7 

64'2 

•  TUcse  ciuiuut  be  Htuted  for  the  year  IBSO. 


canckr. 


Thus,  in  1880,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  imported  meat  was 
28-7  lbs.  In  1900,  it  was  54*2  lbs.  This  is  an  immense  increase,  aud 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  above  results  relate  in  each  year  to  the 
consumption  head  of  population.  The  consumption  in  1900  was  189 
per  100  of  the  consumption  in  1880 ;  an  increase  of  89  per  cent. 

But,  perhaps,  this  huge  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  meat 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  home  meat. 
The  following  statement  tlirows  light  upon  this  question. 

Number  of  Live  Stock  ix  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Fikst  week  of 


June,  1880, 

AND  June, 

1900. 

18=0. 

1900. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Sheep 

30-24 

31-05 

an  increase  of  3  per  cent. 

Cattle 

9  87 

11-46 

Pigs  . 

•2-86 

3-60 

^>8 

9)  9  9 

The  increase  in  population  between  1880  and  1900  was  18  per  cent. 
Thus  the  home  production  of  pig-meat  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
growth  of  population,  the  home  production  of  beef  has  nearly  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population,  and  only  in  home-grown  mutton  has  the 
increase  materially  fallen  short  of  the  growth  of  population. 

It  follows  from  these  facts,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  since  the  year 
1880.  Bat  whether  this  fact  is,  or  is  not,  connected  with  the  great 
increase  in  deaths  from  cancer,  must  be  decided  by  persons  who  are 
competent  to  form  an  opinion.  I  have  merely  stated  the  facts. 

J.  Holt  Schooling. 


MANKIND  IN  THE  MAKING. 


IX. — The  Okganisation  of  the  Higher  Education. 

When  we  digressed  to  the  general  question  of  the  political,  social,  and 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  English-speaking  citizen  develops, 
we  left  the  formal  education  of  the  average  child,  whose  develop¬ 
ment  threads  through  these  papers  and  holds  them  together,  at 
about  the  age  of  fifteen  and  at  the  end  of  the  process  of 
Schooling.  We  have  now  to  carry  on  that  development  to 
adult  citizenship.  It  is  integral  in  the  New  Republican  idea  that  the 
process  of  Schooling,  which  is  the  common  atrium  to  all  public  service, 
should  be  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  social  body,  that  although  the 
average  upper  class  child  may  have  all  the  advantages  his  conceivably 
better  mental  inheritance,  his  better  home  conditions,  and  his  better 
paid  and  less  overworked  teachers  may  give  him,  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
advantages  imposed  upon  the  child  of  any  class,  there  shall  be  no  burk¬ 
ing  of  the  intellectual  education  for  any  purpose  whatever.  To  keep 
poor  wretches  in  serfdom  on  the  land  by  depriving  them  of  all  but 
the  most  rudimentary  literary  education,  as  a  very  considerable 
element  in  the  new  Nature  Study  Movement  certainly  intends,  is 
altogether  antagonistic  to  New  Republican  ideas,  and  there  must  be  no 
weeding  out  of  capable  and  high-minded  teachers  by  filtering  them 
through  grotesque  and  dishonouring  religious  tests — dishonouring 
because  compulsory,  whatever  the  real  faith  of  the  teacher  may  be. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  Schooling  period  there  must  begin  a  process  of 
sorting  in  the  mass  of  the  national  youth — as  far  as  possible,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  social  origins — that  will  go  on  throughout  life.  For  the 
competition  of  public  service  must  constitute  the  Battle  for  Existence 
in  the  civilised  state.  All-round  inferiority  in  school  life — failure 
not  simply  at  this  or  that  or  at  the  total  result  (which,  indeed,  may 
be  due  very  often  to  the  lopsidedness  of  exceptional  gifts)  but  failure 
all  along  the  line — is  a  mark  of  essential  inferiority.  A  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  boys  and  girls  will  have  shown  this  inferiority,  will  have 
done  little  with  any  of  their  chances  in  or  out  of  school  during  their 
school  life,  and  these — when  they  are  poorer  class  children — will  very 
naturally  drop  out  of  the  educational  process  at  this  stage  and  pass 
into  employment  suited  to  their  capacity,  employment  which  should 
not  carry  with  it  any  considerable  possibility  of  prolific  marriage.  A 
really  well-contrived  leaving-school  examination — and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  theory  and  science  of  examinations  scarcely  exists 
as  yet — an  examination  which  would  take  account  of  athletic  develop¬ 
ment  and  moral  influence  (let  us  say  provisionally  by  the  vote  of 
fellow  pupils)  and  which  would  be  so  contrived  as  to  make  specially 
high  quality  in  one  department  as  good  as  all  round  worth — could 
VOL.  LXXIV.  N.S.  A  A 
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effect  this  first  classification.  It  would  throw  out  the  worst  of  the 
duffers  and  fools  and  louts  all  along  the  social  scale.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  rejected  of  the  upper  and  wealthy  class  is,  I  admit,  a 
difficult  problem  as  things  are  to-day.  At  present  they  cany  a  loutish 
ingredient  to  the  public  schools,  to  the  Army,  to  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  set 
aside  one  public  school,  one  especially  costly  university,  and  one  gentle¬ 
men’s  regiment  of  an  attractively  smart  type,  into  which  this  mass  of 
expensive  slackness  might  be  drained  along  a  channel  of  specially  high 
fees,  low  standards,  and  agreeable  social  conditions.  That,  however, 
is  a  quite  subsidiary  question  in  this  discussion.  A  day  may  come,  as 
I  have  already  suggested,  when  it  will  be  considered  as  reasonable  to 
insist  upon  a  minimum  mental  qualification  for  the  administration  of 
property  as  for  any  other  foxm  of  power  in  the  state.  Pride  and  their 
many  advantages — of  which  one  is  quite  conceivably  an  average 
essential  superiority — will  probably  ensure  a  satisfactory  result  from 
the  Schooling  process  in  the  case  of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  better 
class  than  of  lower  class  boys  and  girls.^ 

From  the  mass  who  show  a  satisfactory  result  at  the  end  of  the 
Schooling  process,  the  functional  manhood  and  womanhood  of  our 
peoples  have  to  be  developed,  and  we  have  now  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  second  phase  of  education,  the  phase  that  should  be  the 
mental  parallel  and  accompaniment  of  physical  adolescence  in  all  the 
citizens  who  are  to  count  for  strength  in  the  State.  There  is  a  break 
in  the  whole  development  of  the  human  being  at  this  age,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  paralleled  by  a  break  in  methods  and  subjects  of  instruc 
tion.  In  Great  Britain,  in  the  case  of  the  wealthier  classes,  schooling 
and  puerile  discipline  is  prolonged  altogether  too  far,  largely  through 
the  gross  incapacity  of  our  secondary  teachers.  These  men  are  unable, 
boring  away  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  with  vain 
repetitions,  imbecile  breaks  and  new  beginnings,  through  all  the  vast 
period  from  eleven  or  twelve  until  twenty,  to  achieve  that  mastery  of 
Latin  and  Greek  which  was  once  .the  necessary  preliminary  to  educa¬ 
tion,  and  which  has  become  at  last,  through  the  secular  decline  in 
scholastic  energy  and  capacity  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  interest  in 
these  studies,  the  unattainable  educational  ideal.  These  classical 
pedagogues,  however,  carry  the  thing  up  to  three  or  four  and  twenty 
in  the  Universities- -though  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  language 
spoken  since  the  antediluvian  age  of  leisure  can  need  more  than  ten 
years  to  learn  -and  if  they  could  keep  the  men  until  forty  or  fifty 
they  would  still  be  fumbling  away  at  the  keys  to  the  room  that  was 
ransacked  long  ago.  But  with  educated  men  as  teachers  and  practical 
handbooks  to  help,  and  practical  examiners  to  guide  them,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  great  mass  of  the  linguistic  training  of  the 
citizen,  in  the  use  of  his  own  and  any  other  necessary  language,  should 
not  be  done  for  good  and  all  by  fourteen,  why  he  should  not  have  a 
fairly  complete  mastery  of  form  and  quantity  through  mathematical 

(1)  in  most  big  public  schools  1  am  told  there  is  a  .system  of  sui)€rannuation 
about  sixteen,  but  1  know  nothing  of  the  [irovision  for  those  who  arc  weeded  out. 
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training  and  drawing,  and  why  the  way  should  not  be  clear  and 
immediate  for  the  development  of  that  adult  mental  edifice  of  which 
this  is  the  foundation. 

By  fourteen  the  power  of  abstract  rea.soning  and  of  an  analytical 
treatment  of  things  is  in  existence,  the  learner  is  now  less  to  he 
moulded  and  more  to  be  guided  than  he  was.  We  want  now  to  give 
this  mind  we  have  established  the  most  stimulating  and  invigorating 
training  we  can,  we  want  to  give  it  a  sane  coherent  view  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  universe  in  relation  to  itself,  and  we  want  to  equip  it  for 
its  own  special  work  in  the  world.  How,  on  the  basis  of  the  Schooling 
we  have  predicated,  are  these  ends  ta  be  attained  ? 

Now  let  us  first  have  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  second  stage  in 
development  lies  no  more  completely  within  the  idea  of  College  than 
the  former  lay  completely  within  the  idea  of  School.  In  the  general 
discussion  of  these  things  we  are  constantly  faced  by  the  parallel 
error  to  that  we  have  tried  to  dissipate  in  regard  to  schools,  the  error 
that  the  Professor  and  his  Lecture  and  (in  the  case  of  experimental 
sciences)  his  Laboratory  make,  or  can  make,  the  man,  just  precisely  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Schoolmaster  or  Schoolmistress  is  supposed  to 
be  omnipotent  in  the  education  of  the  boy  or  girl.  And,  unhappily, 
the  Professor,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  quite  exceptional  mental  power  for 
a  Professor,  shares  this  groundless  opinion.  The  Schoolmaster  is 
under-educated  in  regard  to  his  work,  and  incapable  of  doing  it  neatly ; 
the  Professor  is  too  often  over-specialised  and  incapable  of  forming  an 
intelligent,  modest  idea  of  his  place  in  education ;  and  the  same  con¬ 
sequence  flows  from  the  defect  of  either,  an  attempt  to  use  an 
improperly  large  portion  of  the  learner’s  time  and  energy.  Over- 
direction,  and  what  one  may  call  intellectual  sectarianism,  are 
faults  from  which  few  College  courses  are  free  to-day.  The 
Professor  stands  between  his  students  and  books,  he  says  in 
lectures  in  his  own  way  what  had  far  better  be  left  for  other 
men’s  books  to  tell,  he  teaches  his  beliefs  without  a  court  of  appeal. 
Students  are  kept  writing  up  their  notes  of  his  not  very  brilliant 
impromptus  and  familiarising  themselves  with  his  mental  constitution 
instead  of  the  subject  of  study.  They  get  no  training  in  the  use  of 
hooks  as  sources  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  albeit  such  a  training  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  of  all  acquisitions  for  an  efficient  citizen,  and 
whatever  discussion  the  modern  student  indulges  in  is  all  too  often 
treated  rather  as  presumption  to  be  discouraged  than  the  most 
necessary  and  hopeful  of  mental  processes.  Our  Universities  and 
Colleges  are  still  but  imperfectly  aware  of  the  recent  invention  of  the 
Printed  Book ;  and  its  intelligent  use  in  this  stage  of  education  has  made 
little  or  no  headway  against  their  venerable  traditions.  That  things 
are  only  understood  by  being  turned  over  in  the  mind  and  looked  at 
from  various  points  of  view  is,  of  course,  altogether  too  modern  a  con¬ 
ception  for  our  educationists.  At  the  London  Royal  College  of 
Science,  for  example,  which  is  an  exceptionally  new  and  efficient  Col¬ 
lege,  there  is  no  properly  organised  escape  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
lecture  theatre,  no  circulating  library  whatever  available  to  the 
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students,  no  library,  that  is,  which  will  ensure  a  copious  supply  and 
exchange  of  the  best  books  on  each  subject,  and,  consequently,  even 
to  look  up  an  original  paper  that  has  been  quoted  or  discussed,  in¬ 
volves  an  expenditui-e  of  time  that  is  practically  prohibitive  of  the 
thing  as  a  general  practice.^  The  Professors,  being  busy  and  impor¬ 
tant  men,  lecture  from  their  particular  standpoints,  and  having 
lectured,  bolt,  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  the  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  knotty  points,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  buttonhole 
a  demonstrator  and  induce  him  to  neglect  his  task  of  supervising  pre¬ 
scribed  “  practical  ”  work  in  favour  of  educational  talk.  .  .  .  Ijct  us, 
therefore,  in  view  of  this  state  of  affaii's,  deal  with  the  general  question 
how  a  branch  of  thought  and  knowledge  may  be  most  beneficially 
studied  under  modem  conditions,  before  discussing  the  more  particular 
question  what  subjects  should  or  should  not  be  undertaken. 

Now  the  full  statement  not  only  of  what  is  known  of  a  subject,  but  of 
its  difficulties,  dark  places,  and  conflicting  aspects  should  be  luminously 
set  forth  in  the  College  text-books,  large,  well-written,  well-illustrated 
books  by  one  or  several  hands,  continually  revised  and  kept  abreast 
of  the  advance  of  knowledge  by  capable  and  critical-minded  young 
men.  Such  books  are  essential  and  cardinal  in  proper  modern  teach¬ 
ing.  The  country  may  be  speckled  with  universities  until  they  are 
as  thick  as  public-houses,  and  each  may  be  provided  with  its  score  or  so 
of  little  lecturers,  and  if  it  does  not  possess  one  or  more  good  general 
text-books  in  each  principal  subject  then  all  this  simply  means  that  a 
great  number  of  inadequate,  infertile  little  text-books  are  being  dic¬ 
tated,  one  by  each  of  these  lecturers.  Not  the  course  of  lectures,  but 
the  sound,  full  text-book  should  be  the  basis  of  College  instruction,  and 
this  should  be  supplemented  by  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  more  or 
less  controversial  pamphlets  or  books,  criticising,  expanding  or  correct 
ing  its  matter  or  putting  things  in  a  different  and  profitable  way.  This 
text-book  should  be  paralleled  in  the  case  of  expex’imental  science  by  a 
hand-book  of  illustrative  and  explanatory  laboratory  work.*  Portions 
of  the  book  could  be  set  for  preparation  at  each  stage  in  the  coui'se 
with  appropriate  experiments,  students  could  submit  difficulties  in 
writing  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Professor  in  conversational  lectui’es,  and 
the  reading  of  the  students  could  be  checked  by  periodic  examinations 
upon  cardinal  parts  and  supplemented  if  these  examinations  showed  it 
to  be  necessary,  by  dissertations  upon  special  issues  of  difficulty.  Upon 
the  matters  that  were  distinctively  his  “  subject,”  or  upon  his  points 
of  disagreement  with  the  genei’al  issues  of  the  book,  the  Professor 

(1)  There  are  three  very  fine  libraries  in  the  adjacent  South  Kensington  Museum, 
specially  available  to  students,  but,  like  almost  all  existing  libraries,  they  are 
managed  in  most  respects  on  lines  conceived  when  a  copy  of  a  book  was  an  almost 
unique  thing  made  specially  by  the  copyist’s  hand.  However  much  a  book  is  in  de¬ 
mand,  how'ever  cheap  its  price  of  publication  may  be,  no  library  in  England,  unless  it 
is  a  modern  subscription  library,  ever  gets  duplicate  copies.  This  is  the  reason 
of  the  dearness  of  serious  books ;  they  are  bought  as  rarities,  and  have  to  be 
sold  in  the  same  spirit.  But  when  libraries  learn  to  buy  by  the  dozen  and  the 
hundred,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sort  of  book  now  published  at  10s.  6d.  should  not 
be  sold  at  a  shilling  from  the  l)eginning. 
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might  lecture  in  the  accepted  way.  This  is  surely  the  proper  method 
of  work  for  adolescent  students  in  any  subject,  in  philology  just  as 
much  as  in  comparative  anatomy,  and  in  history  just  as  much  as 
economics.  The  cheapening  of  printing,  paper,  and,  above  all,  of 
illustration  has  done  away  with  the  last  excuse  for  the  vocal  course  of 
instruction  and  the  lecturer’s  diagrams.  .  .  .  But  it  has  not  done  away 
with  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  human  phenomena  this  per¬ 
sistence  of  tradition  against  what  one  might  have  imagined  the 
most  destructive  facts,  and  in  no  connection  is  this  aspect  more 
remarkable  than  in  all  that  concerns  the  higher  stages  of  education. 
One  might  think  that  somewhen  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  would 
have  been  recognised  at  the  Seats  of  Learning  that  thought  and  know¬ 
ledge  were  progressive  things  and  that  a  periodic  revision  of  courses 
and  syllabuses,  a  periodic  recasting  of  work  and  scope,  a  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  chairs  and  of  the  appliances  of  the  faculties,  was  as  necessary 
to  the  continued  healthy  existence  of  a  University  as  periodic  meals 
and  sleep  and  exercise  are  necessai*y  to  a  man.  But  even  to-day  we 
arc  founding  Universities  without  any  provision  for  this  necessary 
change,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  a  century  or  so  they  will  present 
just  as  much  backwardness  and  illiteracy  as  do  the  ordinary  graduation 
organisations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to-day,  that  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  the  pass  graduates  of  ripe  old  Birmingham, 
full  of  spite  against  new  fangled  things  “  no  fellow’  can  under¬ 
stand,”  will  be  crowding  up  to  vote  against  the  substitution  of 
some  more  modern  subject  for  "  Huxley  ” — ”  Huxley  ”  they  will  call 
the  subject,  and  not  Comparative  Anatomy,  on  the  model  of 
“  Euclid  ” — or  for  the  retention  of  compulsory  “  Commercial 
Geography  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  or  “Longhand  Bookkeeping” 
in  the  Little  Go,  (And  should  any  germinating  noble  founder  read 
these  pages  I  would  implore  him  with  all  the  earnestness  that  is 
possible  in  printed  matter,  to  provide  that  every  fifty  years,  let  us 
say,  the  whole  of  his  prospective  foundation  shall  go  into  solution, 
shall  reapportion  its  funds  and  reorganise  the  entire  mechanism  of  its 
work.) 

The  idea  that  a  text-book  should  be  regularly  reset  and  reprinted 
is  still  quite  foreign  to  the  Professorial  mind,  as,  indeed,  is 
the  idea  that  the  care  of  text-books  and  publications  is  a  University 
function  at  all.  No  one  is  startled  by  a  proposal  to  apply 
£800  or  £1,000  a  year  to  a  new  chair  in  any  subject,  but  to 
apply  that  sum  yearly  as  a  standing  charge  to  the  revision  and 
perfection  of  a  specific  text-book  would  seem,  even  to-day,  quite 
fanta.stically  exti-avagant  to  most  University  men.  Yet  what  could 
be  more  obviously  helpful  to  sound  and  thoi’ough  teaching  than 
for  a  University,  or  a  group  of  Universities,  to  sustain  a  Professor  in 
each  of  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction,  whose  business  would  be 
neither  teaching  as  it  is  now  understood,  nor  research,  but  the  critical 
and  exhaustive  editing  of  the  College  text-book  of  his  .subject,  a  text¬ 
book  which  would  stand  in  type  at  the  University  Press,  which  would 
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be  revised  annually  and  reprinted  annually,  primarily  for  the  use  of 
the  matriculated  students  of  the  University  and  incidentally  for 
publication.  His  business  would  be  not  only  to  bring  the  work  up  to 
date  and  parallel  with  all  the  newest  published  research  and  to  invite 
and  consider  pi’oposals  of  contributions  and  footnotes  from  men  with 
new  views  and  new  matter,  but  also  to  substitute  for  obscure  passages 
fuller  and  more  lucid  expositions,  to  cut  down  or  relegate  to  smaller 
type  passages  of  diminishing  importance  and  to  introduce  fresh  and 
more  efficient  illustrations,  and  his  work  would  be  carried  on  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  General  Editor  of  the  University  Press,  who  would 
also  be  a  specialist  in  modern  printing  and  book-making,  and  who 
would  be  constantly  taking  up,  trying,  and  adopting  fresh  devices  of 
arrangement,  and  newer,  better,  and  cheaper  methods  of  printing  and 
illustration.  It  would  not  merely  raise  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
College  work  of  adolescents  very  greatly  to  have  this  series  of  text¬ 
books  living  and  growing  in  each  subject  at  one  or  (better)  at  several 
Universities  or  grouped  Universities,  but  in  each  subject  the  periodic 
change  in  these  books  would  afford  a  most  valuable  corrective  to  the 
influence  of  specialised  work  by  keeping  the  specialist  worker  easily  in 
touch  with  the  current  presentation  of  his  science  as  a  whole. 

The  text-book,  however  good,  and  the  lecturer,  however  able,  are 
only  one  of  two  necessary  factors  in  College  work,  the  reciprocal 
element  is  the  students’  activity.  Unless  the  students  are  actively 
engaged  not  simply  in  taking  in  what  they  are  told,  but  in  rearranging 
it,  turning  it  over,  trying  and  testing  it,  they  are  doing  little  good. 
We  recognise  this  quite  abundantly  in  the  laboratory  nowadays,  but 
we  neglect  it  enormously  in  the  more  theoretical  study  of  a  subject. 
The  facts  of  a  subject  if  it  is  a  science  may  be  got  at  in  the  most 
thorough  way  by  handling  in  the  laboratory,  but  the  ideas  of  a  subject 
must  be  handled  in  discussion,  reproduction  and  dispute.  Examina¬ 
tions,  examinations  by  teachers  who  understand  this  very  fine  art,  in 
which  the  student  is  obliged  to  restate,  apply,  and  use  the  principles  of 
his  subject,  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  keeping  the  mind  active  and  not 
simply  receptive.  They  are  just  as  good  and  as  vitally  necessary  as 
examination  papers  which  merely  demand  definitions  and  lists  and  bald 
facts  are  bad.  And  then  there  might  be  discussions — if  the  Professor 
were  clever  enough  to  conduct  them.  If  the  students  of  a  class  could  be 
induced  to  submit  propositions  for  discussion,  from  which  a  topic 
could  be  selected,  and  could  then  be  made  to  prepare  for  a  disputation 
to  which  all  would  have  to  contribute,  with  the  professor  as  a  control¬ 
ling  influence  in  the  chair  to  check  facts  and  logic  and  to  conclude,  it 
would  have  the  value  of  a  dozen  lectures.  But  Professors  who  are 
under  the  burthen  of  perhaps  ninety  or  a  hundred  lectures  a  year  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  do  anything  of  this  sort.  Directed  reading,  con¬ 
ferences  on  knotty  points,  special  lectures  followed  by  the  questioning 
of  the  lecturer,  discussions  upon  matters  of  opinion,  laboratory  work 
when  needful,  fairly  frequent  test  examinations,  and  a  final  examin¬ 
ation  for  places,  are  the  proper  ingredients  of  a  good  modern  College 
course,  and  in  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  Professor’s  energies  free  for 
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the  direction  of  all  this  really  educational  work  lies  another  reason 
for  that  complete,  explicit,  well-arranged  text-book  upon  which  I  am 
insisting.  ... 

Coming  back  now  from  these  general  propositions  about  books  and 
teaching,  to  our  mass  of  young  people  about  fifteen  years  old,  our 
adolescent  nation,  who  have  accomplished  their  Schooling  and  arc 
ready  for  the  College  phase,  we  have  to  consider  what  subjects  they 
are  to  be  taught  and  how  far  they  are  to  go  with  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Whether  they  are  to  give  all  or  part  of  their  time  to  these 
College  studies,  whether  they  are  going  to  pursue  them  in  evening 
classes  or  before  breakfast  in  the  morning  or  during  the  livelong  day  is 
a  question  of  secondary  conveniences  that  may  very  well  be  disregarded 
here.  We  are  concerned  with  the  general  architecture  now  and  not 
with  the  tactical  necessities  of  the  clerk  of  the  works.^ 

We  need  waste  little  time  nowadays,  I  submit,  in  disposing  of 
Encyclopaedic  conceptions  of  College  Education,  conceptions  that 
played  a  part  in  almost  all  educational  schemes — Bentham’s  stu¬ 
pendous  Chrestomathia  is  the  fearful  example — before  the  middle 
nineteenth  century.  We  are  all  agreed  in  theory,  at  any  rate,  that  to 
know  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects  exhaustively  is  far  better  than  a 
universal  smattering,  that  the  ideal  of  education  is  more  particularly 
“  all  about  something  ”  with  “  something  about  everything  ”  in  a  very 
subordinate  place.  The  fact  remains  that  the  normal  curriculum  of 
our  higher  schools  and  colleges  is  a  pointless  non-educational  mis¬ 
cellany,  and  the  average  graduate  in  Arts  knows  something  but  not 
enough  of  science,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  literature,  and  history; 
he  has  paid  tribute  to  several  conflicting  schemes  of  education,  and  is 
a  credit  to  none.  We  have  to  get  rid  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  we 
have  to  provide  (i)  a  substantial  mental  training  which  shall  lead  at 
last  to  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  things,  and  which  shall  be 
a  training  in  generalisation,  abstraction,  and  the  examination  of 
evidence,  stimulating  and  disciplining  the  imagination  and  developing 
the  habit  of  patient,  sustained,  enterprising  and  thorough  work,  and 
(ii)  we  have  to  add  a  general  culture,  a  circle  of  ideas  about  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  social  matters  that  shall  form  a  common  basis  for  the 
social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  community.  The  former  of  these 
two  elements  must  at  some  stage  develop — after  two  or  five  or  seven  or 
some  such  period  of  years,  which  may  be  different  in  different  cases — 
into  the  special  training  for  the  definite  function  of  the  individual  in 
the  social  body,  whether  as  engineer,  business  manager,  doctor,  priest, 
journalist,  public  administrator,  professional  soldier,  or  what  not. 
And  before  we  ask  what  must  constitute  (i)  it  may  be  well  to  define 

(1)  But  I  may  perhaps  point  out  here  how  Integral  to  a  sane  man-making  scheme 
is  the  raising  of  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  may  work.  A  day  will  come,  I 
hope,  when  even  the  partial  employment  of  children  under  fifteen  will  be  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  when,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  suggested  some  time  ago,  employment  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one  will  be  limited  to  so  few  hours  a  week— his  suggestion  was 
thirty — as  to  leave  a  broad  margin  for  the  more  or  less  compulsory  college  work 
and  physical  training  that  are  becoming  essential  to  the  modern  citizen. 
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the  relation  between  the  first  and  the  second  section  of  the  College 
stage  of  education. 

It  is  (i)  that  will  constitute  the  essential  work  of  the  College,  which 
will  be  the  especial  concern  of  the  Professorial  staff,  which  will 
"count  ”  in  examinations,  and  I  conceive  it  as  occupying  typically  four 
full  working  days  in  the  week,  four  good,  hard-driving  days  and  no 
more,  of  the  students’  time.  The  remaining  three,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  engaged  by  physical  exercise,  military  training,  and  mere  amuse¬ 
ment,  must  be  given  to  (ii),  which  I  imagine  an  altogether  more 
general,  discursive,  various,  and  spontaneous  series  of  activities.  To 
put  the  thing  briefly,  with  the  use  of  a  convenient  slang  word,  (i)  is 
"  grind,"  and  (ii)  is  general  culture,  two  elements  that  are  altogether 
too  greatly  confused  in  adolescent  education  to-day.  To  a  large 
number  of  people  it  will  seem  right  and  proper  that  (ii)  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  should  become  devotional  exercise  or  religious 
thought  and  discussion.  I  would  submit  that  under  (ii)  there  should 
be  formally  recognised  certain  extremely  valuable  educational 
influences  that  are  at  present  too  often  regarded  as  irregular  or 
improper  invasions  of  school  and  college  work,  the  collegiate  debating 
society,  for  example,  private  reading,  experimental  science  outside  the 
curriculum,  and  essays  in  various  arts.  It  should  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  certain  definite  number  of  hours  weekly  in  which  the  student 
should  be  required  merely  to  show  that  he  was  doing  something  of  a 
developmental  kind,  he  would  have  his  choice  between  the  Library — 
every  College  ought  to  have  a  good  and  not  too  priggishly  conceived 
Library,  in  which  he  might  either  read  or  write — or  the  music-master, 
the  debating  society,  the  museum,  the  art  studio,  the  dramatic  society, 
or  any  concern  of  the  sort  that  the  College  authorities  had  satisfactory 
reason  for  supposing  to  be  alive  and  efficient.  In  addition  (ii)  should 
include  certain  minor  but  necessary  studies  not  included  in  (i),  but 
pursued  for  all  that  with  a  certain  insistence,  taught  or  directed,  and 
controlled  perhaps  by  examinations.  If,  for  example,  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language  was  a  part  of  the  preliminary  schooling,  it 
could  be  kept  alive  by  a  more  fastidious  study  in  the  higher  grade. 
For  the  making  of  the  good,  all-round,  average  citizen  (i)  will  be  the 
essential  educational  factor,  but  for  the  boy  or  girl  with  a  dash  of 
genius  (ii)  will  rise  from  the  level  of  culture  to  that  of  a  great 
opportunity. 

What  subject  or  group  of  subjects  is  to  constitute  (i)  ?  There  are 
at  least  three,  and  quite  probably  beyond  the  very  limited  range  of 
my  knowledge  there  are  other,  arrangements  of  studies  that  can  be 
contrived  to  supply  this  essential  substantial  part  of  the  College 
course.  Each  suffices  completely,  and  I  w^ould  hesitate  to  express  any 
preference  for  one  or  the  other.  Each  has  its  special  direction  towards 
certain  sorts  of  adult  function,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  secondary  education  of  an  English-speaking  country  might 
very  well  afford  all  three  (or  more)  types  of  secondary  course.  The 
small  schools  might  specialise  upon  the  type  locally  most  desirable,  the 
larger  might  group  its  triplicate  (or  quadruplicate)  system  of  sustained 
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and  serious  courses  about  a  common  Library  and  the  common 
arrangements  for  Section  ii.  of  the  College  scheme. 

The  first  of  these  possible  College  courses,  and  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  useful  and  fruitful  for  the  mass  of  the  male  population  in  a  modem 
community,  is  an  expansion  of  the  Physics  of  the  Schooling  stage.  It 
may  be  very  conveniently  spoken  of  as  the  Natural  Philosophy  course. 
Its  backbone  will  be  an  interlocking  arrangement  of  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  the  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  it  will  take  up  as 
illustrative  and  mind-expanding  exercises,  Astronomy,  Geography, 
and  Geology  conceived  as  a  general  history  of  the  Earth.  Holding  the 
whole  together  will  be  the  theory  of  the  Conseiwation  of  Energy  in  its 
countless  aspects  and  a  speculative  discussion  of  the  constitution  of 
matter.  A  certain  minimum  of  Historical  and  Political  reading  and  of 
general  “Library”  would  be  insisted  upon  in  Section  ii.  This  could 
be  made  a  quite  noble  and  spacious  course  of  instruction  extending  over 
from  three  to  five  years,  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  up  to  eighteen  or 
twenty-one  (or  even  longer  in  the  case  of  those  partially  employed) ; 
its  less  successful  products  would  drop  out — it  might  be  before  com¬ 
pletion — to  take  up  the  work  of  more  or  less  skilled  artisans  and 
technical  workers,  and  its  more  successful  ones  would  pass  some  of 
them  into  the  technical  colleges  for  special  industries  with  a  view  to 
business  direction,  into  special  study  for  the  engineering  trades,  for 
the  profession  of  soldiering,^  or  for  the  naval  and  mercantile  services, 
or  into  research  and  the  literature  of  science.  Some  also  would  pass 
on  to  study  for  the  profession  of  medicine  through  more  special  work 
in  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  and  some — with  a  proclivity  for  drawing 
and  design — would  become  architects,  designers  of  appliances,  and  the 
like.  The  idea  of  the  ordinary  development  of  this  course  is  not  so 
very  remote  from  what  already  exists  in  Great  Britain  as  the 
Organised  Science  School,  but,  as  with  all  these  courses,  it  would  be 
done  in  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness  and  extension  under  varying 
conditions.  This  is  the  first  of  my  three  alternative  College  courses. 

The  second  course  will  probably  seem  less  acceptable  to  many 
readers,  but  all  who  are  qualified  to  speak  will  testify  to  its  enormous 
educational  value.  It  is  what  one  may  speak  of  as  the  Biological 
Course.  Just  as  the  conception  of  Energy  will  be  the  central  idea  of 
the  Natural  Philosophy  course,  so  the  conception  of  Organie  Evolu- 

(1)  I  may  perhaps  explain  that  my  conception  of  military  organisation  is  a 
universal  service  of  citizens — non-professional  soldiers — who  will  be  trained, 
possibly  in  boyhood  and  youth,  to  shoot  very  well  indeed,  to  ride  either  horses 
or  bicycles,  and  to  take  up  positions  and  move  quickly  and  easily  in  organised 
bodies,  and,  in  addition,  a  special  graduated  profession  of  soldiers  who  will  be 
in  their  various  ranks  engineers,  gunners,  special-force  men  of  various  sorts,  and,  in 
the  higher  ranks,  masters  of  all  the  organisation  and  methods  necessary  for  the 
rapid  and  effective  utilisation  of  the  non-professional  manhood  of  the  country,  of 
volunteers,  militia,  or  short-service  enlistment  levies,  drawn  from  this  general 
supply,  and  of  all  the  machinery  of  communication,  provisioning,  and  so  forth. 
They  will  not  be  necessarily  the  “social  superiors”  of  their  commands,  but  they 
will  naturally  exercise  the  same  authoritative  command  in  warfare  that  a  doctor 
does  in  a  sick  room. 
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tion  will  be  the  central  idea  of  the  Biological  Course.  A  general 
review  of  the  whole  field  of  Biology— not  only  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  present  but  of  the  geological  record — in  relation  to  the  known 
laws  and  the  various  main  theories  of  the  evolutionary  process  will  be 
taken,  and  in  addition  some  special  department,  either  the  Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  chiefly,  or  of  the  plants  chiefly,  or  of 
several  Invertebrated  groups  chiefly,  will  be  exhaustively  worked  out 
in  relation  to  these  speculations.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  is  not 
only  probably  the  most  invigorating  mental  exercise  of  the  three  but 
bears  also  more  directly  upon  the  practical  concerns  of  life.  Physiology 
will  be  taken  up  in  relation  to  this  special  exhaustive  study,  and  the 
“  Elementary  Physics  ”  of  the  Schooling  stage  will  be  prolonged  up 
into  a  treatment  of  Chemistry  with  especial  reference  to  biological 
problems.  Through  such  a  course  as  this  students  might  pass  to  the 
study  of  medicine  just  as  well  as  through  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the 
medical  profession  would  profit  by  the  clash  of  the  two  types  of  student. 
The  biological  course,  with  its  insistence  upon  heredity  and  physio¬ 
logical  facts,  would  also  give  the  very  best  and  gravest  preparation  in 
the  world  for  the  practical  concerns  of  motherhood.  From  it  students 
would  pass  on  illuminated  to  the  study  of  psychology,  philosophical 
science,  and  educational  method.  The  training  in  the  discussion  of 
broad  generalisation,  and  much  of  the  fact  involved,  would  be  a  most 
excellent  preliminary  to  special  theological  study  and  also  to  the 
advanced  study  of  economics  and  political  science.  From  this  course 
also  artists  of  various  sorts  would  escape  through  the  avenue  of  Section 
ii.  w'hich,  by  the  by,  would  have  to  involve  Historical  Reading.  So 
much  for  my  second  suggested  College  coui'se. 

The  third  of  these  three  alternative  courses  is  the  History  course, 
done  extensively  in  relation  to  general  geography,  economic  theoi*y, 
and  the  general  evolution  of  the  world,  and  intensively  in  relation  to 
British  or  American  history,  and  perhaps  to  some  particular  period. 
Out  of  it  would  spring  a  thorough  study  of  the  development  of  English 
literature  and  also  of  the  legal  systems  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
This  course  also  would  be  a  way  of  approach  to  philosophical  science, 
to  theology,  to  the  thorough  study  of  economic  and  political  science, 
and  possibly  it  would  contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  its  students  to 
imaginative  literature  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  courses.  It 
would  also  be  the  natural  preliminary  course  to  the  special  study  of 
Law  and  so  a  source  of  politicians.  In  the  Section  ii.  of  this  course  a 
light  but  lucid  treatment  of  the  great  generalisations  of  physical  and 
biological  science  would  be  desirable.  And  from  this  course  also  the 
artist  would  break  away. 

Conceivably  there  are  other  courses.  The  course  in  Mathematics 
as  one  sees  it  given  to  the  Cambridge  Tripos  men,  and  what  is  called 
the  Classical  course,  will  occur  to  the  reader.  Few  people,  however, 
are  to  be  found  who  will  defend  the  exclusively  mathematical  “  grind  ” 
as  a  sound  intellectual  training,  and  so  it  need  not.  be  discussed  here. 
The  case,  however,  is  different  with  the  classical  course.  It  is  alleged 
by  those  who  have  had  the  experience  that  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek 
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more  or  less  thoroughly  and  then  to  stumble  through  one  or  two  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  “  in  the  original  ”  has  an  educational  value  sur¬ 
passing  any  conceivable  alternative.  There  is  a  mysterious  benefit 
from  one’s  private  translation  however  bad  that  no  other  translation 
however  good  can  impart.  Plato,  for  example,  who  has  certainly  in 
the  very  best  translations  quite  perceptibly  no  greater  mind  than  Lord 
Bacon,  Newton,  Darwin,  or  Adam  Smith,  becomes  god-like  to  all  who 
pass  beyond  the  Little  Go.  The  controversy  is  as  old  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Books,  a  quite  interminable  wrangle,  which  I  will  not  even  attempt 
to  summarise  here.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  ail  this  defence  of  the 
classics  on  the  part  of  men  with  classical  education  is  but  one  more 
example  of  that  human  weakness  that  splashes  Oxford  metaphysical 
writings  with  needless  tags  and  shreds  of  Greek,  and  set  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  bawling  in  the  streets.  If  the  reader  is  of  another  opinion 
there  is  no  need  to  convert  him  in  this  present  argument,  provided 
only  that  he  will  admit  the  uselessness  of  his  high  mystery  for  the 
training  of  the  larger  mass  of  modem  men.  By  his  standards  they 
are  beneath  it.  A  convention  upon  this  issue  between  the  two  parties 
therefore  is  attainable.  Let  us  admit  the  classical  course  for  the 
parents  who  like  and  can  afford  this  sort  of  thing  for  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Let  us  withdraw  all  objections  to  its  endowment,  unless  it 
is  quite  excessive  endowment.  Let  the  classical  be  the  senior  service, 
and  the  classical  professor,  to  use  his  own  queer  way  of  putting  things, 
j)riinus  inter  pares.  That  will  make  four  courses  altogether,  the 
Classical,  the  Historical,  the  Biological,  and  the  Physical,  for  one  or 
more  of  which  all  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  that  great 
English-speaking  community  at  which  the  New  Republic  aims 
bliould  be  organised.^ 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  an  idealised  proposal  and  that  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  which  are,  of  course,  the  material  out  of  which  new 
conditions  are  to  be  made  do  not  present  anything  like  this  form.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  only  the  reader  will  allow  for  a  certain  difference 
in  terminology,  they  do.  What  I  have  here  called  Schooling  is,  so  far 
as  the  age  of  the  pupils  go,  typically  presented  in  Great  Britain  by 
what  is  called  the  elementary  school,  and  in  America  by  the  public 
school,  and  certain  schools  that  unaualytical  people  in  England,  mis¬ 
taking  a  social  for  an  educational  difference,  seem  disposed  to  class 
with  secondary  schools,  the  inferior  Grammar  Schools,  the  cheaper 
private  schools,  and  what  are  called  Preparatory  Schools,^  are  really 
also  elementary  schools.  The  latter  have  more  social  pretension  and 

(1)  One  may,  however,  suggest  one  other  course  as  possible  under  special  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  one  sort  of  art  that  requires  not  only  a  very  rigorous  and 
exhaustive  training,  but  also  an  early  commencement,  and  that  is  music,  at  once  the 
most  isolated  and  the  most  universal  of  arts.  Exceptional  gifts  in  the  direction 
of  music  will  have  appeared  in  the  schooling  stage,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  college  phase  for  those  who  are  destined  for  a  musical  career  should  have  as  its 
backbone  a  “  grind  ”  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  with  languages  and  general 
culture  relegated  to  a  Section  ii. 

(2)  As  things  are,  there  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  child  from 
a  good  home  going  on  to  a  good  preparatory  school  instead  of  entering  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  the  passage  above  must  not  be  misread  as  a  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  of  such  establishments. 
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sometimes  far  less  efficiency  than  a  Government  Elementary  School, 
but  that  is  all  the  difference.  All  these  schools  admit  of  a  gradual  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  ideal  of  schooling  already  set  forth  in  the  sixth  of 
these  papers.  Some  are  already  within  a  measurable  distance  of  that 
ideal.  And  above  these  elementary  schools,  above  the  School  grade 
proper,  and  answering  to  what  is  here  called  College,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  day  and  evening  schools  of  the  most  varied  description  which 
agree  all  of  them  in  the  presentation  of  a  second  phase  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  beginning  about  the  age  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  and  going 
on  to  nineteen  and  twenty.  In  Great  Britain  such  institutions  are  some¬ 
times  called  secondary  schools  and  sometimes  colleges,  and  they  have 
no  distinct  boundary  line  to  separate  them  from  the  University  proper 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  organised  Science  Schools  and  the  Higher 
Grade  Board  Schools  and  evening  classes  of  the  poorer  sort.  The 
Universities  and  medical  schools  are,  indeed,  hampered  with  work 
quite  similar  to  that  of  secondary  schools  and  which  the  secondary 
schools  have  failed  to  do,  the  Cambridge  undergraduate  before  his 
Little  Go,  the  London  University  medical  student  before  his  Pre¬ 
liminary  Scientific  Examination,  are  simply  doing  the  belated  work  of 
this  second  stage.  And  there  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  similar  vague  com¬ 
plexity  in  America.  But  through  the  fog  something  very  like  the 
boundary  line  here  placed  about  fourteen  is  again  and  again  made  out ; 
not  only  the  general  requirements  for  efficient  education,  but  the  trend 
of  present  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  a  scheme  of  three  stages  in 
which  a  first  stage  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  increasingly  serious  School¬ 
ing  (Primary  Education),  from  a  very  light  beginning  about  five  up  to 
about  fourteen,  is  to  be  follow’ed  by  a  second  stage  of  College  educar 
tion  (Secondary  Education)  from  fourteen  or  sixteen  to  an  upward 
boundary  determined  by  class  and  various  facilities,  and  this  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  third  stage,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  in 
detail. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  at  once  that  this  third  stage  is  a  much  ampler 
thing  than  the  graduation  or  post  graduation  work  of  a  university.  It 
may  or  it  may  not  include  that  as  an  ingredient.  But  the  intention 
is  to  express  all  those  agencies  (other  than  political,  social,  and 
economic  forces,  and  the  suggestions  that  arise  from  them)  that  go  to 
increase  and  build  up  the  mental  structure  of  the  man  or  woman. 
This  includes  the  pulpit,  so  far  as  it  is  still  a  vehicle  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  ideas  and  emotions,  the  stage,  books  that  do  anything  more  than 
pass  the  time,  newspapers,  the  Grove  and  the  Agora.  These  all,  in 
greater  or  lesser  degrees,  work  powerfully  together  to  make  the 
citizen.  They  work  most  powerfully,  of  course,  in  those  plastic  unsettled 
years  that  last  from  adolescence  to  the  middle  twenties,  but  often  in 
very  slowly  diminishing  intensity  right  into  the  closing  decades  of 
middle-age.  However  things  may  have  been  in  the  quieter  past  when 
newspapers  did  not  exist,  when  creeds  were  rigid,  plays  mere  spectacles 
to  be  seen  only  “  in  Town,”  and  books  rare,  the  fact  remains  that 
to-day  everybody  goes  much  further  and  learns  far  more  than  any  of 
the  professedly  educational  agencies  can  be  held  accountable  for. 
There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  a  man  really  did  “settle  down” 
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intellectually,  at  the  end  of  his  days  of  learning  when  the  only  way — 
outside  the  libraries  and  households  of  a  few  princely  personages — to 
go  on  thinking  and  to  participate  in  the  secular  development  of  ideas, 
was  to  go  to  a  University  and  hear  and  dispute.  But  those  days  have 
gone  for  a  hundred  years  at  least.  They  have  gone  by,  and  the 
strange  thing  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  write  and 
talk  about  education  have  not  discovered  they  have  gone  by  and  still 
think  and  talk  of  Universities  as  though  they  were  the  only  sources 
and  repositories  of  wisdom.  They  conjure  up  a  vision  in  my  mind  of 
an  absent-minded  water-seller,  bearing  his  precious  jars  and  crying  his 
wares  knee  deep  and  going  deeper  into  a  rising  stream.  Or  if  that 
does  not  seem  just  to  the  University  in  the  past,  an  image  of  a 
gardener,  who  long  ago  developed  a  novel  variety  of  some  great  flower 
which  has  now  scattered  its  wind-borne  seed  everywhere,  but  who  still 
proffers  you  for  sale  in  a  confidential,  condescending  manner  a  very 
little,  very  dear  packet  of  that  universal  commodity.  Until  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Ewart  (with  his  Public  Libraries’  Act),  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards, 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  the  stream  of  endowment  for  research  and 
teaching  flowed  just  as  exclusively  to  the  Universities  as  it  did  in 
Tudor  times. 

Let  us  deal  then  first  with  the  finally  less  important  and  more 
formal  portion  of  the  third  stage  in  the  educational  process,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  University  Course.  One  may  conceive  that  so  far  as 
positive  teaching  and  learning  go,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  will  never  pass  beyond  the  second  stage  at  all.  They  will 
fail  to  keep  up  in  the  course  of  that  stage,  or  they  will  branch 
off  into  the  special  development  of  some  special  aptitude.  The  failures 
will  gravitate  into  positions  a  little  better  perhaps,  but  analogous 
to  those  taken  up  by  the  failures  of  the  Schooling  phase.  The 
common  clerks  and  common  shop  hands,  for  example,  would 
come  out  here.  The  others,  who  fall  out  without  completing 
their  College  course,  but  who  may  not  be  College  failures  at 
all,  will  be  all  sorts  of  artists  and  specialising  persons  of  that  type. 
A  great  many  girls,  for  economic  and  other  reasons,  will  probably 
never  get  beyond  the  College  stage.  They  will  pass  from  the 
Biological  and  Historical  courses  into  employment,  or  marry,  or  enter 
domestic  life.  But  what  may  finally  become  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  New  Republican  citizens  will  either  from  the  beginning, 
taking  the  College  course  in  the  evening,  or  after  a  year  or  so  of  full 
attendance  at  the  College  course,  start  also  upon  the  third  grade  work, 
the  preparation  for  the  upper  ranks  of  some  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  employment,  for  the  systematic  and  liberal  instruction  that 
will  replace  the  old  rule-of-thumb  apprenticeship.  One  can  imagine 
a  great  variety  of  methods  of  combining  the  apprenticeship  phase  of 
serious  occupation  with  the  College  course.  Many  waking  up  to  the 
demands  of  life  may  do  better  for  themselves  with  a  desperately 
clutched  College  course  of  evening  classes  than  others  who  will  have 
progressed  comfortably  in  day  Colleges.  There  should  be  opportunity 
by  means  of  scholarship  openings  for  such  cases  of  a  late  awakening 
to  struggle  back  into  the  higher  education.  There  may  be  every 
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gradation  from  such  students  to  those  who  will  go  completely  and 
exhaustively  through  the  College  and  who  will  then  go  on  at  one  or 
two  and  twenty  to  equally  complete  and  exhaustive  work  in  the  third 
grade.  One  imagines  the  third  grade  in  its  completeness  as  a  most 
varied  choice  of  thorough  studies  carried  on  for  three  or  four  years 
after  eighteen  or  twenty-one,  special  schools  of  medicine,  law,  engineer¬ 
ing,  psychology  and  educational  science,  economics  and  political 
science,  economics  and  commercial  science,  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  physical  science.  Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  personal  limita¬ 
tion,  the  discussion  of  the  method  of  dealing  specifically  with  each 
of  these  subjects  would  be  too  diversified  and  special  a  theme  to 
occupy  me  now.  The  larger  fact  to  which  attention  has  now  to 
be  given  is  this;  that  all  these  studies  and  all  the  technical  study 
and  suchlike  preparation  at  lower  levels  of  the  third  stage,  must  be  as 
it  were  floating  in  a  common  body  of  Thought,  which  is  the  unifjdng 
principle,  the  common  initiative,  the  real  common  life  of  the  truly 
civilised  state,  and  that  this  body  of  Thought  is  no  longer  to  be  con¬ 
tained  within  the  form  of  a  University.  It  is  the  larger  of  the  two 
things.  And  the  last  question,  therefore,  in  these  speculations  is  the 
general  organisation  of  that  body  of  Thought,  that  is  to  say,  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  to  cover  all 
that  is  good  in  journalism,  all  untechnical,  speculative,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  writing,  all  that  is  true  and  new  in  the  drama,  in  poetry, 
fiction,  or  any  other  distinctly  literary  form,  and  all  scientific  publica¬ 
tion  that  is  not  purely  a  matter  of  recording  or  technical  working  out, 
all  scientific  publication,  that  is,  that  deals  with  general  ideas. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  higher  education  was  conceived  of  as 
entirely  a  matter  of  learning.  To  endow  chairs  and  teachers,  and 
to  enable  promising  scholars  to  come  and  hear  the  latter  was  the  com¬ 
plete  organisation  of  the  higher  education.  It  is  within  quite  recent 
years  that  the  conception  of  endowing  research  for  its  own  sake, 
leaving  the  Research  Professor  free  altogether  from  direct  teaching 
or  with  only  a  few  good  pupils  whose  work  consisted  chiefly  in 
assimilating  his  ideas  and  helping  with  his  researches,  has  become  at 
all  widely  acceptable.  Indirectly,  of  course,  the  Research  Professor 
is  just  as  much  a  teacher  as  the  Teaching  Professor,  because  his 
results  become  accessible  as  he  writes  them.  Our  work  now  is  to 
broaden  both  the  conception  of  research  and  of  teaching,  to 
recognise  that  whatever  imports  fresh  and  valid  ideas,  fresh 
and  valid  aspects — not  simply  of  chemical  and  physical  matters,  but 
of  sesthetic,  social,  and  political  matters,  partakes  of  the  honour  and 
claims  of  research — -and  that  whatever  conveys  ideas  and  aspects 
vividly  and  clearly  and  invigoratingly,  not  simply  by  word  of  mouth 
but  by  book  or  picture,  or  article,  is  teaching.  The  publication  of 
books,  the  whole  business  of  bringing  the  contemporary  book  most 
efficiently  home  to  the  general  reader,  the  business  of  contemporary 
cr'ticism,  the  encouragement  and  support  of  contemporary  writers,  is 
just  as  vitally  important  in  the  modern  state  as  the  organisation  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  just  as  little  to  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of 
isolated  individuals  working  primarily  upon  commercial  lines  for  gain. 
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There  are  two  aspects  of  this  question.  There  is  the  simpler  one  of 
getting  an  abundance  of  good  books,  classical  and  contemporary,  and 
of  good  publications  distributed  everywhere  through  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  there  is  the  more  subtle  and  complex  problem  of 
getting,  stimulating,  and  sustaining  the  original  writers  and  the 
original  critics  and  investigators  upon  whom,  indeed,  the  general 
development  of  contemporary  thought,  upon  whom  the  progress  of  the 
world  finally  depends.  The  latter  problem  may  be  reserved  for  the 
next  paper,  and  hero  we  will  deal  simply  with  the  question  of  access 
and  distribution. 

For  the  present  we  must  assume  the  quality  of  the  books;  all  that 
sort  of  question  must  be  deferred  for  our  final  discussion.  We  will 
simply  speak  of  good  books,  serious  books,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
light  and  merely  amusing  books  on  the  other,  in  an  intentionally 
vague  way.  The  former  sort  of  books  is  our  present  concern ;  pleasure 
as  an  end,  pleasure  except  as  necessary  recuperation,  is  no  affair  for 
the  state. 

Books  are  either  bought  or  borrowed  for  reading,  and  we  have  to 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  secure  the  utmost  efficiency  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  lending,  and  selling  of  books.  We  have  also  to  consider 
the  best  possible  means  of  distributing  periodicals.  We  have  particu¬ 
larly  to  consider  how  books  specifically  “  good,”  or  “  thorough,”  or 
“  serious,”  and  periodicals  that  are  “  sound  ”  and  “  stimulating  ”  are 
to  be  made  as  widely  and  invitingly  accessible  as  possible.  The 
machinery  we  have  in  hand  are  the  booksellers  and  the  newsvendors, 
the  circulating  libraries,  the  post>office,  and  the  free  public  libraries 
that  are  now  being  energetically  spread  throughout  the  land  (by  men 
who,  in  this  aspect,  answer  very  closely  to  the  conception  of  New 
Republicans  as  it  is  here  unfolded).  What  are  the  present  and  remov¬ 
able  deficiencies  of  all  these  various  machines  for  the  distribution  of 
printed  matter  ? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  post-office  as  one  finds  it  in  Great 
Britain  might  very  well  be  converted  into  a  much  more  efficient  dis¬ 
tributing  agency  by  a  few  simple  modifications  in  its  method.  At 
present,  in  a  large  number  of  country  places  in  Great  Britain,  a  penny 
paper  costs  three-halfpence,  including  the  necessary  halfpenny  for 
postage,  and  the  poorer  people  can  afford  no  paper  at  all,  because  the 
excellent  system  in  practice  abroad  of  subscribing  to  any  registered 
periodical  at  the  post-office  and  having  it  delivered  with  the  letters  has 
not  been  adopted.  Government  publications  and  Government  maps, 
which  ought  also  to  be  obtainable  at  a  day’s  notice  through  the  post- 
office,  and  post  free,  have  to  be  purchased  at  present  in  the  most 
devious  way  through  a  remote  agent  in  London.^  There  is  no  public 

(1)  It  is  the  constant  boast  of  certain  London  papers  that  the  British  public 
service  is  far  more  honest  than  the  American — that  here  we  have  no  Tammany  Hall, 
and  so  forth.  It  may  be  true,  but  in  practice  dull  management  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing  as  jobbery.  The  existing  method  of  distributing  Government  publica¬ 
tions  in  Great  Britain  at  present,  is  amazingly  inefficient.  To  get  myself  an 
ordnance  survey  map  of,  let  us  say,  some  remote  part  of  Gloucestershire,  in  Kent 
here  is  a  most  troublesome,  slow,  and  expensive  thing  to  do.  I  ought  to  be 
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reason  whatever  why  a  more  intimate  connection  should  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  stationery  office  and  the  post-office.  Not  only 
should  the  post-office  be  raised  to  the  pitch  of  a  reasonable  efficiency 
in  distributing  Government  publications  but  an  enormous  public 
benefit  would  arise  from  its  adaptation  to  the  distribution  of  books. 
For  reasons  of  some  obscure  sort,  a  daily  or  weekly  publication 
registered  as  a  newspaper  is  carried  for  a  halfpenny — the  fashion 
papert,  for  example,  ponderous  bales  of  tradesmen’s  advertisements 
echoed  by  paragraphs  in  the  text  (news)  go  for  a  halfpenny — while  a 
book  or  a  monthly  review  costs  from  threepence  upward,  according  to 
weight.  The  idea  was,  one  might  imagine  to  set  a  premium  on  chatter 
and  to  discount  thought.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  post- 
office  should  charge  a  man  threepence  or  fourpence  for  a  book  and  a 
halfpenny  for  these  vast  trade  circulars,  and  it  would  be  the  simplest, 
as  well  as  the  wisest  and  most  beneficial  of  reforms,  to  bring  the  book 
post  down  to  the  newspaper  level.  And  here  again  one  conceives  of  a 
list  for  the  use  of  book-buyers,  a  list  which  it  should  be  the  concern  of 
a  Publishers’  Association  to  maintain,  and  which  would  be  now  the 
concern  of  any  really  business-like  Publishers’  Association,  But  like 
most  incompetent  business  men,  the  contemporary  Publisher  seeks  his 
profits  in  his  buying  and  not  in  his  selling.  Publishers  spend  vast 
suias  advertising  just  the  mere  names  and  titles  of  books  in  ephemeral 
periodicals,  they  inundate  the  prosperous  home  with  scrappy,  irregular 
lists,  often  quite  expensively  got  up,  and  they  have  not  enough  sense, 

able  to  go  to  the  nearest  post  office,  consult  an  index  map  of  the  Survey,  find  the 
number  of  the  section  I  want,  pay  my  shilling  (which  is  the  absurdly  high 
price  of  these  maps,  inferior  as  they  are  in  every  way  to  the  Siegfried  Swiss 
maps),  and  get  the  map  next  morning.  But  instead  there  is  a  privileged 
publisher,  and  I  must  write  to  him  and  get  an  index  map  sent  me  (paying  postage 
on  my  letter),  and  then  (paying  postage  and  writing  a  cheque,  which  gives  a  penny 
to  the  Inland  Revenue)  I  must  order  my  map,  which  comes  to  me  with  the  trilling 
charge  of  fivepence — for  roller  and  postage  added  to  my  shilling.  Or,  by  waiting 
an  almost  interminable  time  (“  Orders  accompanied  by  a  remittance  .  .  .  special 

promptness.  If  book-keeping  be  involved,  the  execution  of  the  order  must  occupy 
more  time.”  Stanford’s  List),  and  going  through  lengthy  explanations,  I  can  get 
the  map  post  free  from  my  local  bookseller — and  transfer  threepence  of  that  shilling 
to  him.  An  amusing  side  product  is  that  Messrs.  Bacon  have  for  their  own  profit 
done  a  real  public  service  in  this  matter ;  they  have  reduced  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps  by  one  half,  abolished  the  excess  of  margin,  joined  them  up  in  county  areas, 
and  coloured  them  intelligently  to  display  contours,  and  so  they  sell  them  enor¬ 
mously  all  over  the  country.  Messrs.  Bacon  evidently  know  how  to  get  brains  to 
work,  far  better  than  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  In  the  same  way,  if  one 
wants  a  Blue  Book,  one  must  observe  a  routine  that  is  quite  equally  cumbrous  and 
exasperating.  A  vast  amount  of  good  or  questionable  matter  is  hidden  from  the 
public  and  public  criticism  in  Blue  Books.  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  are 
the  publishers  in  this  case.  These  gentlemen  and  Messrs.  Stanford  and  Mr. 
Potter  of  the  Hydrographical  Survey,  though  no  doubt  quite  excellent  people, 
are  in  this  connection  superfluous.  Their  intervention  between  the  Government 
and  the  public  is  absolutely  needless  now.  It  would  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  a  complete,  business-like  catalogue  of  Government  publications,  kept 
standing  in  type  and  reissued  and  reprinted  quarterly,  distributed  to  every  post 
oltice,  and  by  its  means  one  ought  to  be  able  to  order  whatever  one  wanted 
at  once,  pay  for  it  on  the  spot,  and  get  it  delivered  to  any  address  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
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either  of  their  collective  public  duty  or  of  their  collective  business 
advantage,  to  combine  and  keep  a  catalogue  up  to  date  of 
all  “  Books  in  Print,”  of  all  books  and  editions  stocked  for  sale. 
Just  as  the  Universities  have  not  discovered  there  are  things  called 
printed  books,  and  the  Stationery  Office  has  still  to  discover  that  there 
is  something  called  the  Post  Office,  so  the  British  Publisher  has  still 
to  realise  that  the  old  conditions,  when  books  were  bought  by  a  limited 
public,  the  cultivated  reading  public,  who  know  all  about  the  books 
already  published  and  are  interested  only  in  the  announcement  of 
“  new  and  forthcoming  books,”  is  over.  Books  they  consider  dead  and 
done  with  are  often  unworked  mines — witness  the  great  Encyclopaedia 
case,  when  nearly  half  a  million  copies  were  sold  in  England  and 
America  of  an  expensive  work  publishers  regarded  as  done  with.  They 
do  not  realise  for  a  moment  that  there  is  now  a  very  ocean  of  a 
public  into  which  a  book  may  be  sold,  and  sold  for  years  after  its  first 
publication.  After  a  book  has  sold  for  three  or  four  months  they  deal 
with  it  like  a  painful  past.  They  conceal  their  connection  with  it  in  every 
possible  way.  .  .  .  However,  this  is  a  familiar  strain.  The  fact  remains 
that  both  the  trade  of  bookselling  and  the  enterprise  of  financing 
authors,  which  is,  after  all,  what  publishing,  over  and  above  book 
production,  amounts  to,  do  not  meet  the  urgent  requirements  of  our 
state,  if  it  is  to  have  a  vigorous  and  enduring  future. 

A  great  bookselling  organisation,  an  organisation  that  will  convert 
the  thorny  path  of  the  reader  to  any  book  he  wants  into  an  easy  and 
pleasant  road,  is  one  of  those  necessary  public  services  that  a  bold  man 
might  now  grow  rich  in  providing.  It  need  not  supersede  the  existing 
booksellers  but  rather  assimilate  and  synthesise  their  efforts.  It 
would  convert  them  into  its  distributing  and  displaying  agents,  a 
development  far  better  for  many  of  them  than  their  present  status  of 
feeble  and  hazardous  individual  traders.  That  there  is  no  sign  of  such 
a  firm  of  booksellers  to-day  is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  advent. 
Trade  evolution  is  an  irregular  process,  long  stagnation  is  often  followed 
by  intense  activity.  There  are  epochs  in  the  development  of  every  trade 
when  it  suddenly  begins  to  move  into  a  new  direction.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  drapery  and  outfiting  trades  in  the  Bon  ATarc/i  e-Whiteley 
period  and  with  the  tea  dealers  and  grocers  in  the  ’nineties,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  this  is  soon  to  be  the  case  with  the  sale  of  books. 
The  general  organisation  of  book  production  and  book  selling  in  Great 
Britain  has  changed  in  few  essential  details  since  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  on  every  hand  one  hears  that  confusion  of  hope¬ 
less  complaints  which  is  the  common  prelude  to  extensive  change. 
One  wonders,  indeed,  why  the  great  organisations  of  Messrs.  Mudie 
and  Smith  have  not  developed  or  are  not  developing  to  meet  the  new 
needs.  It  would  seem  they  have  obeyed  that  disposition  to  settle  down 
which  is  so  distinctive  of  British  as  distinguished  from  American 
conditions.  But  that  simply  leaves  the  way  open  for  youth  and 
courage.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  discussion  of  book  selling  and  publish¬ 
ing  is  the  discussion  of  trivial  details  in  the  intellectual  life  of  a  people, 
but  indeed  that  is  not  so.  It  is  a  constant  trouble,  a  perpetual  drain 
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upon  the  time  and  energy  of  every  man  who  participates  in  that  life,  to 
get  the  books  that  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  his  thoughts. 
The  high  price  of  books,  burthensome  as  it  is,  is  the  lesser  evil,  the 
great  trouble  is  the  trouble  of  access.  The  London  Library  is  a  very 
good  institution  in  its  way,  but  one  has  to  wait  at  least  a  day  before 
the  book  one  has  asked  for  comes  to  hand,  very  often  it  is 
not  in  the  library  at  all,  and  sometimes  it  is  “  out  ” — there 
are  rarely  duplicate  copies — and  all  too  often  it  is  an  old  edition  that 
may  have  been  long  superseded.  To  multiply  one’s  personal  losses  in 
this  way  by  that  of  all  other  members  of  the  reading  public  makes  a 
total  of  wasted  mental  energy  that  is  by  no  means  a  detail.  And 
things  do  not  end  with  that  total.  The  wasted  time,  the  defective 
ventilation  of  the  reading  public  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  people  now  who  read  nothing  at  all,  or  only  pro¬ 
miscuous  fiction,  who  would  certainly  become  real  readers  were  books 
of  any  other  sort  attractively  available.  These  things  are  not  trivial. 
The  question  of  book  distribution  is  as  vitally  important  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  health  of  a  modern  people  as  are  open  windows  in  cases  of 
phthisis.  No  nation  can  live  under  modern  conditions  unless  its 
whole  population  is  mentally  aerated  with  books. 

That  allusion  to  the  predominance  of  fiction  brings  one  round  to  the 
question  of  the  Public  Library.  One  is  constantly  reading  attacks  on 
these  new  and  most  promising  institutions,  and  always  these  attacks 
base  themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  number  of  novels  taken  out  was  so 
many  times,  so  many  hundred  times  greater  than  the  number  of 
“  serious  ”  books.  Follows  nonsense  about  “scrappy”  reading,  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  public  mind,  and  so  forth.  Public  pomposities  take  up  the 
strain  and  deliver  large,  vague,  foolish  discourses  on  our  intellectual 
decline.  It  occurs  to  none  of  these  people — nothing,  indeed,  ever  does 
seem  to  occur  to  this  sort  of  people — to  inquire  if  a  man  or  woman  cun 
get  serious  reading  from  a  public  library.  An  inspection  of  a  Public 
liibrary  Catalogue  reveals,  no  doubt,  a  certain  proportion  of  “  serious  ” 
books  available,  but,  as  a  rule,  that  “  serious  side  ”  is  a  quite 
higgledy-piggledy  heap  of  fragments.  Suppose,  for  example,  an  in¬ 
telligent  mechanic  has  a  proclivity  for  economic  questions,  he  will  find 
no  book  whatever  to  guide  him  to  what  literature  there  may  be  upon 
those  questions.  He  will  plunge  into  the  catalogue  and  discover 
perhaps  a  few  publications  of  the  Cobden  Club,  Henry  George’s  Vro- 
yress  and  ruverty,  J.  S.  Mill’s  Autobiogra'jyhy,  lluskin’s  Unto  this 
Last,  The  Statesman’s  Year  Hook  for  1895,  and  a  text-book  specially 
adapted  to  such  and  such  an  examination  by  the  tutors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Correspondence  College.  What  can  you  expect  from  such  a 
supply  but  a  pitiful  mental  hash?  What  is  the  most  intelligent  of 
mechanics  likely  to  secure  for  himself  from  this  bran  pie  ?  Serious 
subjects  are  not  to  be  read  in  this  wild  disorderly  way.  But  fiction 
can  be.  A  novel  is  faiidy  complete  in  itself,  and  in  sticking  to  novels, 
the  Public  Library  readers  show,  I  submit,  a  better  literary  sense  and 
a  finer  intellectual  feeling  than  the  muddle-headed,  review-inspired, 
pretentious  people  who  blame  them. 

But  manifestly  the  Public  Libraries  ought  to  be  equipped  for  serious 
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reading.  Too  many  of  them  are  covers  without  meat,  or,  at  least,  with 
nothing  to  satisfy  a  respectable  mind  hunger.  And  the  obvious  direct 
method  to  equip  them  is  to  organise  an  Association,  to  work,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  Librarians,  and  get  this  “  serious  ”  side  of  the  Libraries, 
this  partially  important  side,  into  better  order.  A  few  men  with  a  little 
mouey  to  spend  could  do  what  is  wanted  for  the  whole  English-speak¬ 
ing  world.  The  first  business  of  such  an  Association  would  be  to  get 
“  Guides  ”  to  various  fields  of  human  interest  written,  guides  that 
should  be  clear,  explicit  Bibliographies,  putting  all  the  various  writers 
into  their  relationships  one  to  another,  advising  what  books  should  be 
first  taken  by  the  beginner  in  the  field,  indicating  their  trend, 
pointing  out  the  less  technical  ones  and  those  written  obscurely. 
Diflercntial  type  might  stamp  the  more  or  less  important  works.  E.x- 
perienced  University  extension  lecturers  ought  to  have  just  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  of  the  popular  mind  to  write  such  Guides,  and  when 
they  were  written  the  Association  would  see  they  were  reprinted, 
kept  up  to  date  and  replaced  by  new  editions.  These  Guides  ought 
to  go  to  every  Public  Library,  and  I  think  also  that  all  sorts  of  people 
would  be  eager  to  buy  them  if  they  were  known  to  be  comprehensive, 
intelligent,  and  inclusive.  They  might  even  “  pj^y* ’’  Then  I  would 
suggest  this  Association  should  make  up  lists  of  books  to  present  an  out¬ 
line  course  or  a  full  course  corresponding  to  each  Guide.  Wliere  books 
were  already  published  in  a  cheap  edition  the  Association  would  merely 
negotiate  with  the  publisher  for  the  special  supply  of  a  few  thousand 
copies  of  each.  Where  books  were  modern  and  dear  the  Association 
would  negotiate  with  publisher  and  author  for  the  printing  of  a 
special  Public  Library  Edition.  They  would  then  distribute  these 
sets  of  books  either  freely  or  at  special  rates,  three  or  four  sets  or 
more  to  each  Library.  In  many  cases  the  Association  would  probably 
find  it  preferable  to  print  its  editions  afresh,  with  specially  written 
introductions,  defining  the  relationship  of  each  book  to  the  general 
literature  of  the  subject.  Extension  Lecturers,  if  they  could  trust  the 
Libraries  to  have  such  sets  of  books,  would  find  the  possibility  of 
working  in  co-operation  with  these  institutions  greatly  increased.  But 
now  a  teacher  never  knows  what  books  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
adjacent  Public  Library.  .  . 

(1)  One  or  two  anticipations  of  such  biographies  as  are  suggested  here  have  been 
produced  in  England,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  too  catholic  in  scope,  and,  of 
course,  with  no  more  organisation  for  keeping  up  to  date  than  Murray’s  Guides. 
Swan  Sonnenschein’s  “Best  Books”  (1891),  and  the  supplement  of  ’95,  are  useful 
to  educated  men ;  the  parts  devoted  to  Social  Science,  Physical  Science,  and  so  forth, 
are  printed  and  published  separately.  Acland’s  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Books  (1891) 
was  a  nearer  approach  to  the  needed  thing,  but  is,  of  course,  now  obsolete.  There 
is  also,  I  may  note  here,  a  very  good  little  book  by  Mr.  J.  Nield,  A  Guide  to  the 
Best  Historical  Noriis,  which  would  be  useful  to  librarians  in  revising  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  fiction,  and  there  also  exists  a  remarkably  defective  Guide  to  the  Best 
Fiction,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Baker.  In  America,  however,  much  more  has  been 
done.  There  Mr.  George  lies  is  organising  the  general  appraisement  of  books 
for  the  public  library  reader  in  a  most  promising  manner.  The  Bihliographry 
of  the  Literature  of  American  History,  with  an  appraisal  of  each  book,  which 
has  appeared  under  his  direction,  is  edited  by  Mr.  Lamed,  and  is  a  most 
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Such  an  Association  in  the  present  state  of  publishing  would  become 
— in  Great  Britain,  at  any  rate — quite  inevitably  a  Publishing  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  succession  of  vigorous,  well-endowed  Voluntary  Publish¬ 
ing  Associations  is  a  quite  vital  necessity  in  the  modem  state.  A 
succession  is  needed  because  each  age  has  its  unexpected  new  needs  and 
new  methods,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  endow  such  asso¬ 
ciations  with  a  winding-up  clause  that  would  plump  them,  stock, 
unspent  capital,  and  everything  except  perhaps  a  pension  fund  for  the 
older  employes,  into  the  funds  of  some  great  Public  Library  at  the  end 
of  thirty  or  forty  years.  Several  such  Associations  have  played,  or 
are  still  playing,  a  useful  part  in  British  affairs,  but  most  of  them  have 
lost  the  elasticity  of  youth.  Lord  Brougham’s  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  we  have  to-day,  for 
example,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  the  Rationalist  Press  Association,  and  the 
Fabian  Society.  There  is  a  real  need  to-day  for  one — indeed  there  is 
room  for  several — Publishing  Associations  that  would  set  themselves 
to  put  bright  modern  lights  into  these  too  often  empty  lanterns,  the 
Public  Libraries.  So  lit.  Great  Britain  would  have  in  them  an 
instrument  of  public  education  unparalleled  in  the  world,  infinitely 
better  adapted  to  the  individualistic  idiosyncrasy  of  our  peoples  than 
any  imitation  of  German  colleges  can  possibly  be.  Propaganda  of  all 
sorts  could  be  diverted  to  this  purpose.  Persons  of  imperialistic 
tendencies  might  well  consider  the  advisability  of  Guides  to  good 
geographical  and  historical  reading  and  sets  of  travel  books,  and  of 
geographical  and  historical  works.  Americanisers  might  consider  the 
possibility  of  sets  that  would  help  the  common  British  to  a  clearer  idea 
of  America  and  Americans  to  a  realisation  that  the  British  Islands  are 
something  more  than  three  obscure  patches  of  land  entirely  covered 
by  a  haughty  peerage  and  a  slightly  absurd  but  historically  interest¬ 
ing  Crown.  .  .  .  Indeed,  whatever  you  want  thought  or  believed,  I 
would  say,  give  books  I 

But  the  good  New  Republican  would  have  a  wider  scope  for  his  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association  than  to  subdue  it  to  this  specific  doctrine  or  that. 
It  is  not  the  opinion  makes  the  man;  it  is  not  the  conclusion  makes 
the  book.  We  live  not  in  the  truth,  but  in  the  promise  of  the  truth. 
Sound  thinking,  clearly  and  honestly  set  forth,  that  is  the  sole  and 
simple  food  of  human  greatness,  the  real  substance  and  the  real  wealth 
of  nations;  the  key  that  will  at  last  unlock  the  door  to  all  we  can 
dream  of  or  desire. 

H.  G.  Wells. 

efficient  performance;  it  is  to  be  kept  up  to  date  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Wells,  librarian 
of  the  Yale  Law  School.  It  includes  an  appendix  by  Professor  Channing,  of 
Harvard,  which  is  on  the  lines  of  the  “Guides”  I  suggest,  though  scarcely  so 
full  as  I  should  like  them.  This  appendix  is  reprinted  separately  for  five  cents,  and 
it  is  almost  all  English  public  librarians  and  libraries  need  so  far  as  American 
history  goes. 

The  English  Fabian  Society,  I  may  note,  publishes  a  sixpenny  bibliography  of 
social  and  economic  science,  but  it  is  a  mere  list  for  local  librarians,  and  of  little 
use  to  the  uninitiated  reader. 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  v/ill  permit  me  to  refer  to  one  or  two  statements  in 
Mr.  Cooper’s  article  on  “  The  Punishment  of  Children,”  which 
appeared  in  your  Juno  issue. 

The  statement  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  particular  attention  is  as 
follows: — “Yet  boys’  schools  have  still  one  immense  advantage  over 
the  others;  they  have  one  punishment  left  in  them  to  which  the  most 
reckless  inmate  objects.  That  power  possessed  by  a  schoolmaster,  with 
the  full  approval  of  popular  opinion  inside  the  school  and  out,  to  apply 
the  birch  to  soft  and  safe  places  in  his  pupil’s  anatomy  is  an  advantage 
in  his  favour  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate.”  This  is  not 
only  a  frank  approval  of  the  infliction  of  brutality  in  boys’  schools,  but 
a  virtual  admission  that  corporal  punishment  has  been  abandoned 
from  schools  for  girls.  On  the  same  page,  as  appears  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  girls  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
boys,  that  girls’  schools  are  superintended  by  women  with  very  high 
qualifications  for  their  work,  and  that  the  “  education  and  morale  of 
their  establishments  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  first-class  boys’  schools 
and  colleges.”  If  it  is  true  that  girls  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  boys,  and  the  excellence  attained  in  girls’  schools  without  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  is  equal  to  that  in  schools  for  boys,  which  possess 
“  the  immense  advantage  ”  of  the  use  of  the  birch,  the  natural  in¬ 
ference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  women  are  more  competent  teachers  than 
men.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  that  the  “  power  possessed 
by  a  schoolmaster  to  apply  the  birch  to  soft  and  safe  places  in  his  pupil’s 
anatomy,  is  an  advantage  in  his  favour  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate.” 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Cooper  asserts  that  the  power  to  apply  the  birch 
in  boys’  schools  has  “the  full  approval  of  popular  opinion  inside  the 
school  and  out.”  This  is  contrary  to  fact,  as  the  membership  of  this 
Society  testifies.  Not  only  are  there  many  teachers  opposed  to  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  in  schools,  but  a  large  number  of  members 
of  the  legal,  medical,  clerical,  and  other  professions,  as  well  as  many 
members  of  School  Boards,  and  a  by  no  means  insignificant  portion  of 
working  men.  Sir  John  Gorst,  late  Secretary  to  the  English  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  has  recently  expressed  the  belief  of  this  section  of 
“  popular  opinion  ”  by  stating  that  one  of  the  two  “  great  obstacles  ” 
to  the  improvement  of  elementary  schools  in  this  country  is  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  He  states,  “  In 
a  large  number  of  schools  the  caning  not  only  of  boys  but  of  girls  and 
little  children  is  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  terrifies  the 
children ;  it  makes  them  hate  school,  and  escape  from  it  as  much  as 
they  can ;  it  exasperates  those  parents  who  do  not  beat  their  children 
themselves,  and  resent  its  being  done  by  persons  to  whom  they  are 
compelled  by  law  to  entrust  them.  I  think  if  one  of  my  own  little 
girls  had  ever  been  beaten  by  a  schoolmaster,  no  fine  and  no  imprison- 
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merit  would  ever  have  induced  me  to  send  her  back  to  his  school.  The 
practice  has  been  abolished  in  every  other  country.  The  doubt  of  the 
abolition  of  such  punishment  being  supported  by  public  opinion  has 
paralysed  the  Education  Department.”  There  is  also  a  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  schools  wherein  birching  or  any  other  form  of  corporal 
punishment  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Of  these  schools  two  are  well 
known — The  King  Alfred  School,  and  University  College  School, 
Gower  Street.  At  the  latter  school  Mr.  Choate,  the  United  States 
Ambassador,  distributed  the  prizes  recently,  and  made  the  following 
statement :  — 

“  The  flogging  of  the  young  was  left  behind  by  his  countrymen  years 
and  years  ago.  Not  very  long  ago  the  rod  was  esteemed  the  best 
teacher  of  moral  laws;  but  the  wisdom  of  to-day  is  not  the  wisdom  of 
yesterday,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  everywhere  to  avoid  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  altogether.  Civilisation  was  advancing.  His 
earnest  prayer  was  that  the  next  age  would  produce  better  men  than 
in  the  past,  but  that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  eliminating  brute 
force  from  our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  young.  Some  people 
advocate  flogging  on  the  principle  of  the  fox  that  lost  his  tail;  that, 
in  short,  is  why  we  hear  so  much  about  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
birch.  Such  arguments  are  not  worth  a  rush.  As  the  great  physician, 
Sir  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  has  well  said — ‘  The  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  of  children  is  neither  salutary  nor  corrective.’  It  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  abolished  for  both  sexes.  The  right  principle  is,  justice  to 
both  and  brutality  to  neither.” 

Mr.  Cooper  also  states  that  the  “  corporate  sense”  in  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools  can  be  trusted  to  do  equally  good  work  in  both  cases.  If  the 
“  corporate  sense  ”  can  be  developed  in  girls’  schools  without  the  power 
to  birch,  why  should  it  not  be  possible  in  schools  for  boys  also  1  The 
idea,  however,  seems  to  be  gradually  dawning  upon  certain  educa¬ 
tionists  in  this  country,  that  it  is  impossible  to  develop  the  “  cor¬ 
porate  sense  ”  to  a  full,  efficient,  and  vital  capacity  in  schools  where 
physical  violence  is  permitted.  This  haS  been  for  some  years  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  United  States,  where  the  “  School  City  System  ” — a  prac¬ 
tical  embodiment  of  the  corporate  sense — is  being  rapidly  adopted  in 
the  schools.  By  its  use  corporal  punishment  is  unnecessary,  efficient 
discipline  is  maintained,  and  the  practice  of  citizenship  effectively 
taught. 

I  am,  &c., 

Llewellyn  W.  Williams,  B.Sc., 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society  for  the  Reform 
of  School  Discipline. 

3,  Park  Terrace,  Glasgow,  S. 


*^*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuseripts nor  in  any  ease  can  he  do  so  iinless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


